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EXCUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  report  provides  information  on  problems  experienced  by  the  trucking 
industry  in  complying  with  the  current  system  of  State  requirements  for 
legalization  of  Interstate  trucking  operations.   It  was  initiated  through 
a  research  contract  effort  conducted  by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute, 
and  managed  by  the  Office  of  Research,  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA). 

The  report  concentrates  on  four  categories  of  legalization  requirements, 
namely:   vehicle  registration  fees,  motor  fuel  taxes,  third  structure 
taxes,  and  public  utilities  commission  permits.   The  study  found  that  each 
State  typically  requires  two  to  four  items  of  clearance  for  Interstate  truck 
passage,  and  that  from  State  to  State,  compliance  procedures  and  fees 
differ  substantially.   States  have  attempted  to  ease  the  administration 
of  this  system  by  entering  into  regional  compacts  providing  for  reciprocity, 
proration  of  fees  collected  by  a  base  State,  or  combinations  of  both 
techniques.   Currently,  however,  no  single  Interstate  compact  system 
operates  nationwide,  or,  within  its  region,  covers  all  of  the  four  major 
categories  of  requirements  mentioned  above. 

Direct  and  indirect  costs  to  truckers  of  complying  with  the  present  system 
are  analyzed  by  reference  to  data  gathered  from  standard  statistical 
reports  and  interviews  of  750  truck  drivers  and  a  selected  group  of  fleet 
owners.   The  study  showed  that  annual  taxes  —  consisting  of  registration 
fees,  fuel  taxes  and  third  structure  taxes  —  can  amount  to  $2,500  per 
vehicle  for  commercial  Interstate  trucks.   Other  miscellaneous  fees  and 
out-of-pocket  expenses  contribute  to  the  direct  cost  of  compliance.   Major 
indirect  costs  include  recordkeeping,  report  preparation,  and  bonding  fees. 
Individual  State  compliance  costs  for  each  truck,  exclusive  of  taxes,  range 
from  $15.50  for  large  private  carriers  to  $75  for  small  regulated  carriers. 

Compliance  costs  vary  more  because  of  flat  size  than  because  of  carrier 
type  (private,  contract,  or  common).   The  reason  is  that  indirect  costs 
(obtaining  permits,  recordkeeping,  filing  reports,  etc.)  are  relatively 
greater  for  small  fleets  where  the  driver  himself  often  has  to  handle  these 
tasks.   For  some  small  carriers,  the  indirect  burden  of  compliance  equals 
to  the  direct  cost  of  taxes. 

The  survey  of  truckers  at  10  sites  throughout  the  United  States  showed 
that  they  generally  were  most  concerned  with:   (l)  lower  speed  limits, 
(2)  prices  and  availability  of  fuel,  (3)  size  and  weight  limits,  and 
00  State  licensing  and  permit  requirements  —  in  that  order.   When  queried 
about  their  specific  problems  with  State  requirements,  the  survey  indicated 
that  the  average  trucker  was  concerned  with  the  following:   (l)  motor  fuel 
taxes,  (2)  trip  permits,  (3)  utilities  commission  requirements,  {k)   truck 
licenses,  (5)  size  and  weight  permits,  and  (6)  ton-mile  taxes  as  creating 
the  most  burdensome  compliance  problems.   The  truckers'  complaints  were 
that  fees  were  too  high,  reporting  forms  were  too  time  consuming  and 
numerous,  and  recordkeeping  took  too  much  time.   The  study  concludes  that 
the  cumulative  effect  of  all  the  requirements,  rather  than  any  single 
requirement,  creates  the  burden  which  is  the  source  of  complaint. 
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Significant  amounts  of  tax  revenue  are  derived  from  registration,  fuel,  and 
third  structure  taxes  on  commercial  Interstate  trucks,  whether  administered 
with  reciprocity  or  proration  agreements.   In  terms  of  revenue,  there  is 
little  difference  "between  the  two  systems,  except  in  corridor  States  which 
appear  to  have  an  advantage  of  proration  where  few  trucks  are  based  in  the 
State,  "but  there  is  heavy  road  use  by  trucks  based  elsewhere. 

Costs  to  States  are  related  to  the  number  of  vehicles  processed.   On  a  per 
vehicle  basis,  there  is  little  difference  between  reciprocity  and  prorationin^ 
However,  applied  to  total  annual  costs,  States  must  consider  that  a  proration- 
ing  system  requires  that  revenues  for  each  vehicle  must  be  shared  with  other 
States.   Costs  of  administering  fuel  taxes  and  third  structure  taxes  appear 
to  be  approximately  equal  to  costs  of  administering  registration  requirements. 
Utilities  commission  permit  fees  are  generally  set  to  cover  administrative 
costs  and  produce  no  net  revenue. 

Average  costs  of  administering  registration  requirements  is  about  $1.00 
per  vehicle.   Mileage-related  taxes  which  are  processed  on  a  fleet  basis 
averaged  $55.00  per  vehicle  in  the  States  covered  in  this  study.   The 
report  also  found  that  duplication  of  effort  exists  in  processing  fuel 
tax  reports  and  prorated  registrations. 

The  study  evaluated  four  possible  methods  of  reducing  legalization  costs 
to  truckers  and  States,  namely:   nationwide  reciprocity;  nationwide  pro- 
ration of  fees  by  truckers'  base  States;  a  combination  system  of 
reciprocity  for  registrations  and  proration  of  other  fees  and  taxes;  and 
Federal  legalization  of  Interstate  truck  operations  with  proration  of  fees 
back  to  States. 

The  study  concluded  that  nationwide  reciprocity  was  seriously  limited 
because  mileage-related  taxes  could  not  be  accommodated.   Proposed  Federal 
preemption  of  legalization  processing  generally  was  opposed  by  States,  and 
advantages  of  nationwide  prorationing  and  apportionment  could  be  achieved 
by  a  State-administered  system  capable  of  expansion  to  cover  both  fixed  fees 
and  mileage-related  taxes.   Administrative  costs  for  such  a  combination 
proration  and  apportionment  system  appeared  to  be  greater  than  a  reciprocity 
system,  but  about  equal  to  the  present  costs  of  administering  proration 
systems. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 


A.   Background 

Trucks  transport  virtually  every  item  found  in  our  homes  or 
offices  and  many  of  the  products  used  in  their  construction.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  variety  of  products  transported,  trucks  are  important  be- 
cause of  the  geographic  extent  of  their  service.   Motor  trucks  serve 
every  part  of  the  nation  and  often  represent  the  only  mode  which  reaches 
many  of  our  decentralized  population  centers.   Thousands  of  rural  and 
suburban  communities  owe  their  very  existence  to  the  unique  service  of- 
fered by  motor  carriers.   For  that  reason  the  health  of  those  communi- 
ties, indeed,  the  health  of  the  nation,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  a 
healthy  commercial  trucking  industry. 

In  the  winter  of  1973  to  1974  a  small  portion  of  the  trucking 
industry  took  drastic  measures  to  inform  the  American  public  that  all 
was  not  well  within  the  industry.   The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the 
"independent  truckers1  shutdown"  which  started  in  Lamar,  Pennsylvania, 
and  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country.   Spokesmen  for  the  indepen- 
dent truckers,  who  were  interviewed  at  the  time,  posted  several  griev- 
ances including  speed  limits  which  were  lowered  to  55  mph,  fuel  prices 
which  had  doubled  and  tripled  in  only  a  few  months,  and  the  nonavail- 
ability of  fuel  which  resulted  from  a  severe  fuel  shortage.   Those  com- 
plaints were  all  understood  by  the  American  motorists.   Each  of  us  in 
our  personal  driving  dealt  daily  with  lowered  speed  limits,  high  fuel 
prices  and  sometimes  waiting  lines  at  gasoline  stations.   But  the  inde- 
pendent truckers'  spokesmen  cited  other  complaints  peculiar  to  trucking 
and  with  which  the  American  motoring  public  is  not  familiar.   One  such 
complaint  had  to  do  with  the  truckers'  difficulties  in  obtaining  and 
maintaining  clearances  required  for  legal  operations  in  the  various 
states . 

In  the  briefest  of  terms,  clearance  problems  stem  from  the 
following  factors: 

Each  state  typically  requires  two  to  four  items  of  clear- 
ance. 

From  state  to  state  similar  items  often  have  different 
compliance  requirements. 


Limited  (and  sometimes  conditional)  reciprocity  may  exist 
among  some  states  for  some  items  of  clearance,  but  the 
arrangements  are  piecemeal  attempts  at  standardization 
and  seemingly  not  in  accordance  with  overall  systems. 

The  multiplicity  of  all  the  above  factors  create  what  truckers  feel  is 
an  unjustifiably  complex  set  of  requirements  which  borders  on  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce.   Certainly,  it  is  a  burdensome  system  with  which 
total  compliance  can  be  difficult. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  foster  increased  transportation  effi- 
ciency, the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  undertook  to  further  define 
the  problem  and  appraise  several  alternatives  to  current  circumstances. 
The  Department  selected  Midwest  Research  Institute  (MRI)  to  contribute 
by  expanding  an  ongoing  study  of  nonuniform  state  trucking  requirements. 


B.   Study  Scope  and  Objectives 

As  the  title  implies,  this  report  deals  with  the  "Effects  of 
Current  State  Licensing,  Permit,  and  Fee  Requirements  on  Motor  Trucks 
Involved  in  Interstate  Commerce."   Thus,  current  state  trucking  require- 
ments are  considered  as  they  apply  to  commercial  interstate  motor  trucks, 

Commercial  interstate  trucks  include  vehicles  in  both  for-hire 
and  private"  operations  which  are  engaged  in  over-the-road,  multistate 
activity.   In  quantifying  this  subpopulation  of  all  trucks  we  relied  on 
the  1972  Census  of  Transportation,  "Truck  Inventory  and  Use  Survey" 
(TIUS).   From  100,000  records,  which  make  up  the  survey  sample,  we  as- 
sembled those  with  the  following  characteristics: 

Over-the-road  (i.e.,  nonlocal;  intercity).  ' 

Interstate  (i.e.,  not  operated  almost  entirely  in  the  base 
state. 

Commercial  (i.e.,  not  operated  as  personal  transportation 
nor  to  carry  personal  items. 

After  applying  a  correction  factor  to  account  for  "no  response"  answers 
to  any  of  the  determinants,  a  subpopulation  of  415,557  interstate 


See  Appendix  I  for  definitions. 
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commercial  trucks  was  derived.   This  subpopulation  is  made  up  of  private 
and  for-hire  trucks  of  various  sizes  and  configurations  commercially 
hauling  all  varieties  of  products. 

Of  this  subpopulation,  79.4%  (329,755  units)  are  in  the  weight 
group  designated  "heavy-heavy,"  greater  than  26,000  lb  (11,793  kg)  gross 
vehicle  weight.   Vehicles  in  the  heavy-heavy  weight  group  account  for 
92.87o  of  all  miles  driven  by  commercial  interstate  motor  trucks.   Be- 
cause of  the  preponderance  of  heavy-heavy  vehicles  and  the  mileage  at- 
tributable to  that  group,  the  analyses  and  the  report  will  emphasize  the 
situations  faced  by  operators  of  heavy-heavy  trucks. 

For  the  most  part,  these  operators  drive  large,  five-axle, 
diesel-powered,  tractor-semitrailer  combinations  of  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  (GVW)  approaching  73,280  lb  (33,239  kg).   During  the  course  of 
their  travels,  these  men  and  women  are  required  to  comply  with  a  myriad 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  requirements.   State  requirements,  includ- 
ing taxation  and  control  measures,  are  probably  the  most  pervasive  and 
burdensome  of  all  requirements  and  are  the  object  of  this  study. 

Three  state  taxes  affecting  interstate  trucking  are  covered. 
They  include  registration  taxes,  fuel  taxes,  and  third  structure  taxes 
(highway-user  taxes  which  are  not  registration  or  fuel  taxes) .   In  addi- 
tion, one  control  ^mechanism  is  covered—regulatory  requirements  which 
are  administered  by  the  states'  utilities  commissions.   These  four  items 
comprise  the  current  system  of  state  tax  and  control  measures. 

Both  the  current  system  and  four  proposed  alternative  systems 
have  been  studied.   Qualitative  and  quantative  impacts  on  both  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  the  states  were  investigated.   The  investigation  was  not 
aimed  at  identifying  the  optimum  structure  of  taxes  and  controls,  but 
rather  to  provide  a  rational  insight  with  respect  to  creating  a  stream- 
lined administrative  system  which  might  accomodate  a  variety  of  state 
tax  structures.   By  streamlining  compliance  requirements,  the  burden  to 
interstate  truckers  may  be  lessened,  while  the  states  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected. 


C.   Report  Organization 

This  report  consists  of  nine  sections.   Following  this  intro- 
ductory section,  state  requirements  on  interstate  truckers  are  described 
in  Section  II.   This  description  is  supported  by  Appendix  A.   A  survey 


of  truck  drivers  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
results  are  reported  in  Section  III.   Appendices  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F 
support  Section  III.   Section  IV  includes  a  description  of  trucker  ac- 
tivities which  are  necessary  to  comply  with  state  requirements,  and  the 
nature  of  direct  and  indirect  costs  to  truckers.   This  general  discus- 
sion is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  compliance  costs  borne  by  specific 
trucking  industry  segments  and  is  reported  in  Section  V.   This  section 
is  supported  by  Appendices  G  and  H  which  deal  respectively  with  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  to  truckers.   In  Section  VI  four  alternatives 
to  the  present  system  of  state  tax  and  control  measures  are  evaluated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  easing  the  burden  on  the  trucking  industry. 
Section  VII  parallels  Section  V  and  contains  a  report  of  the  analysis 
of  administrative  costs  borne  by  the  states  under  the  present  system  of 
state  tax  and  control  measures.   In  Section  VIII  the  four  alternative 
proposals  are  evaluated  with  respect  to  the  impact  each  would  have  on 
the  states  if  implemented.   Section  VIII  is  a  parallel  of  Section  VI. 
Although  summaries  accompany  Sections  II  through  VIII,  Section  IX  pre- 
sents major  conclusions  and  findings  of  the  investigations.   Appendix  I 
is  a  glossary. 


II.   CURRENT  STATE  REQUIREMENTS  ON  INTERSTATE  TRUCKERS 


During  the  past  30  to  40  years  increasing  highway  system 
needs,  combined  with  rapidly  inflating  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs,  has  led  state  authorities  to  reevaluate  their  methods 
of  highway  financing.   Much  argument  and  debate  has  accompanied  the 
various  proposed  methods  of  assigning  highway  costs,  and  no  univer- 
sally acceptable  method  has  been  adopted.   Despite  this  difference  of 
opinion,  all  states  have  developed  highway-user  tax  structures.    Reg- 
istration taxes  and  motor  fuel  taxes  (first  and  second  structure  taxes) 
are  the  underpinnings  of  most  highway-user  tax  structures  and  are  some- 
times joined  by  third  structure  taxes  (highway-user  taxes  other  than 
registration  and  fuel  taxes).   In  addition  to  the  three  tax  structures, 
most  states  maintain  utilities  commission  requirements  designed  both  to 
eliminate  illegal  commercial  motor  carrier  transportation  and  to  protect 
shippers  and  consignees  with  insurance. 

A  general  description  of  state  requirements  follows  below. 
Details  of  the  characteristics  of  each  tax  and  control  mechanism  by 
state  are  contained  in  Appendix  A. 


A.   Registration  Taxes  (First  Structure  Taxes) 

Vehicle  registration  is  the  periodic  listing  of  equipment  with 

cognizant  authorities.   Originally  designed  as  a  means  of  identification, 

vehicle  registration  quickly  became  a  revenue  mechanism.   Thus,  vehicle 

registration  came  to  be  accompanied  by  registration  taxes  (often  euphe- 
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mistically  and  inaccurately  referred  to  as  registration  fees)." 

The  registration  tax  is  a  "set-up"  tax.   That  is,  the  vehicle 
cannot  be  legally  operated  until  the  registration,  including  the  payment 
of  the  registration  tax,  is  complete.   Other  imposts,  such  as  fuel  taxes 
and  third  structure  taxes,  accrue  as  the  vehicle  is  used  on  the  highways. 

From  the  outset,  the  provision  of  roads  by  the  various  juris- 
dictions has  given  rise  to  the  question  of  reciprocity,  namely:   May  a 
motor  vehicle  registered  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  use  roads  in  a  local 
jurisdiction  without  contributing  toward  local  highway  financing  or  con- 
struction? 


*  We  define  fees  as  monies  exchanged  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administrative  facilities  furnished  and  services  rendered. 


Disputes  arose  among  the  states  regarding  the  payment  of 
highway-user  taxes.   As  truck  numbers  and  truck  weights  increased,  the 
states  began  erecting  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  trucks  across  state 
borders.   Many  states  sought  full  registration  taxes  from  all  vehicles 
traveling  within  their  borders  during  the  year.   Truckers  engaged  in 
multistate  operations  were  subject  to  the  multiple  liability  of  several 
jurisdictions.   Some  of  these  disputes,  however,  were  settled  by  means 
of  bilateral  reciprocity  agreements  which  established  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  privileges  between  participating  states.   These  agreements 
were  founded  on  the  premise  that  interstate  vehicles  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  duplicate  taxation,  but  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  often  the 
tax  balance  was  tipped  disproportionately  in  favor  of  one  state  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other. 

The  tax  balance  problem  soon  became  apparent  and  gave  rise  to 
third  structure  taxes  which  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  reciprocity 
agreements  which  were  affected. 

Multilateral  registration  agreements  arose  after  World  War  II. 
Currently,  three  major,  multilateral  agreements  and  scores  of  minor, 
bilateral  agreements  exist. 

1.   The  Multistate  Reciprocal  Agreement  (MRA)  was  formed  in 
1949  among  10  participating  states  and  later  expanded  to  include  16: 

Alabama  Louisiana  North  Carolina 

Florida  Maryland  South  Carolina 

Georgia  Michigan  Tennessee 

Indiana  Mississippi  Virginia 

Kentucky  Missouri  West  Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Full  registration  reciprocity  is  granted  among  these  states  to  operators 
who  maintain  a  place  of  business  in  one  of  the  16  states  and  whose  trucks 
are  properly  registered  in  that  state.   If  an  operator  maintains  places 
of  business  in  more  than  one  participating  state,  the  operator  is  re- 
quired to  allocate  a  portion  of  his  fleet  registrations  to  each  of  the 
states  where  he  maintains  a  place  of  business  and  operates  trucks.   This 
is  known  as  the  "basing  point"  principle  and  addresses  the  question  of 
where  a  vehicle  ought  to  be  registered  and,  thus,  where  registration 
taxes  are  paid.   The  states  themselves  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
vehicles  are  registered  in  the  proper  jurisdictions  as  defined  in  the 
agreement. 


While  the  simplicity  of  pure  reciprocity  is  appealing  to 
many,  some  states  refuse  to  support  the  concept.   State  size  and  geo- 
graphic location  favor  some  states  while  others  would  suffer  from  few 
registrations  and  low  revenues. 

2.   The  Uniform  Vehicle  Registration  Proration  and  Reciprocity 
Agreement,  hereafter  called  the  "Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment" (UPRA) ,  was  approved  by  the  "Western  Interstate  Committee  on  High- 
way Policy  Problems"  of  the  Western  Conference,  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments on  5  November  1955,  and  became  effective  for  the  license  year 
beginning  1  January  1956,  following  adoption  by  nine  charter  states. 
The  basis  of  the  Agreement  is  proportionate  registration  of  fleets  of 
vehicles  in  states  where  those  vehicles  are  operated.   Under  the  plan, 
the  operator  of  a  fleet  may  register  the  vehicles  of  the  fleet  in  par- 
ticipating states  including: 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 
Oregon 
South  Dakota 
Washington 
British  Columbia 


by  prorating  registration  fees  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula: 


in-state  fleet  miles 
total  fleet  miles 


x  state  registration  tax 


The  formula  is  applied  for  each  participating  state  as  the  basis  for 
proportional  registration  for  the  preceding  12-month  period  ending  31 
August.   Mileage  reports  must  be  filed  by  the  fleet  operator  with  each 
state  separately. 

The  definition  of  fleet  in  the  UPRA  excludes  operators  of 
single  trucks  or  combination  units  from  prorated  registration.   Full 
registration  reciprocity  among  participating  states  is  afforded  these 
small  operators. 


For  prorating  fleets,  the  base  state--the  state  in  which  the 
vehicles  are  most  frequently  controlled  —  issues  the  required  license 
plates  and  registration  cards  for  each  vehicle.   Each  participating 
state  in  which  the  fleet  operates  then  issues  a  special  identification 
for  each  fleet  vehicle  which  must  be  displayed  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  individual  states. 


3.  The  International  Registration  Plan  (IRP)  is  a  recent 
(1973)  approach  to  vehicle  registration  uniformity.   It  combines  ele- 
ments of  both  the  MRA  and  the  UPRA  in  an  attempt  at  providing  simple, 
yet  equitable,  registration  standardization.   Registration  taxes  are 
"apportioned"  (allocated)  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Uniform 
Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement.   However,  instead  of  filing  appli- 
cations with  each  of  the  states  traveled,  one  application  is  filed  with 
the  base  state,  as  in  the  Multistate  Reciprocal  Agreement.   The  base 
state  issues  a  single  "apportioned"  base  plate  and  cab  card  to  each  ap- 
portioned vehicle.   Both  the  plate  and  the  card  list  the  states  in  which 
the  interstate  operator  has  apportioned  his  registration  taxes.   As  of 
1974,  four  states  were  participants  in  the  International  Registration 
Plan—Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.   However,  the  IRP  is 
newly  formed  and  has  achieved  a  good  measure  of  momentum  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators 
(AAMVA) .   In  1975,  according  to  the  "Bulletin  Advisory  Service"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  seven  additional 
states  and  one  Canadian  province  are  expected  to  subscribe  to  the  IRP. 
Those  include: 

Colorado  South  Dakota 

Minnesota  Utah 

Nebraska  Virginia 

Oregon  Alberta 

Other  states  have  proposed  legislative  changes  which  would  allow  their 
participation  in  the  Plan. 

Under  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement  and  the 
International  Registration  Plan,  duplicate  registration  taxation  is 
eliminated.   Both  plans  accept  mileage  as  an  appropriate  and  proper 
mechanism  for  allocating  registrations.   Finally,  both  plans  provide  a 
framework  which  accomodates  a  diversity  of  state  tax  structures. 

4.  Bilateral  Agreements,  agreements  between  two  states,  effect 
reciprocity  between  those  states  but  can  cause  confusion  to  operators. 

A  large  number  of  both  formal  and  informal  agreements  exist.   It  is  not 
practical  due  to  their  complexity  to  examine  these  agreements  in  detail. 

Table  A-I  of  Appendix  A  presents  various  aspects  of  vehicle 
registration  by  state.   The  tax  basis  for  both  tractors  and  trailers 
is  identified  as  well  as  the  computed  registration  tax  for  a  typical 
five-axle  diesel  tractor-trailer  combination  with  a  GVW  of  72,000  lb. 


State  participation  in  multilateral  registration  agreements  is  indi- 
cated.  Finally,  the  availability  of  trip  permits  in  lieu  of  registra- 
tion is  shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  range  of  registration  taxes 
among  states.   The  annual  tax  varies  from  less  than  $100  to  over 
$1,500.   At  the  low  end  of  the  range  is  Colorado  which  relies  little 
on  its  registration  fee  for  revenue.   It  maintains  a  third  structure, 
ton-mile  tax  computed  at  different  rates  on  loaded  miles  and  empty 
miles  traveled  within  the  state,  in  addition  to  fuel  taxes.   Vermont, 
at  the  high  end  of  the  range,  has  few  trucks,  no  diesel  fuel  tax,  and 
no  third  structure  tax.   Thus,  Vermont's  reliance  on  truck  registration 
taxes  is  very  heavy. 


B.   Fuel  Taxes  (Second  Structure  Taxes) 

In  the  development  of  highway-user  tax  structures,  fuel  taxes 
were  the  first  to  be  proposed  (by  Oregon  in  1917).   Today,  they  are 
the  most  important  single  source  of  highway  revenues,  and  all  states 
except  Vermont"  tax  diesel  fuel  used  on  highways.   Aside  from  their 
status  as  revenue  producers,  fuel  taxes  are  defended  because  they  are 
closely  related  to  highway  use  (although  they  do  not  account  for  dif- 
ferences in  vehicle  weight  except  as  heavier  vehicles  use  more  fuel 
than  lighter  vehicles) . 

Early  in  the  life  of  fuel  taxes  a  balance  problem  was  recog- 
nized.  Simply,  it  was  a  question  of  whether  the  state  in  which  fuel 
was  consumed  received  tax  on  that  fuel.   Drivers  could  fill  their  tanks 
in  one  state  where  fuel  prices  (including  state  tax)  were  advantageous, 
then  drive  through  an  adjacent  state  where  prices  were  higher  without 
purchasing  additional  fuel  or  paying  tax  to  the  second  state.   An  in- 
equitable situation  existed. 

In  1942,  Virginia  became  the  first  state  to  enforce  a  report- 
ing law  which  ensured  that  truck  operators  either  bought  enough  fuel 
within  the  state  to  support  their  in-state  driving  or  that  they  paid 
tax  to  Virginia  on  the  equivalant  gallonage.   Today,  most  states  fol- 
low Virginia  's  lead. 


Vermont  assesses  out-of-state  trucks  a  retaliatory  trip  tax  in  lieu 
of  a  fuel  tax,  according  to  the  American  Trucking  Associations' 
"Bulletin  Advisory  Service." 


For  interstate  truckers,  compliance  with  state  fuel  tax  laws 
is  complex.   It  usually  requires  the  annual  renewal  of  a  fuel  permit, 
which  identifies  the  vehicle  as  belonging  to  a  fleet  registered  with 
a  state's  fuel  tax  division,  as  well  as  the  submission  (filing)  of 
periodic  reports  to  all  states  in  which  the  fleet  is  registered  with 
the  fuel  tax  division.   About  60%  of  the  states  requiring  fuel  reports 
have  a  quarterly  filing  requirement  and  the  remaining  40%  require 
monthly  reports.   In  a  few  states  the  prescribed  period  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  administrator.   Typically,  fuel  reports  must  include: 
(a)  total  fleet  miles  traveled  in  all  states;  (b)  total  fuel  consump- 
tion by  the  fleet  in  all  states;  (c)  fleet  miles  traveled  in  the  tax- 
ing state;  (d)  the  computation  of  fuel  consumed  in  the  taxing  state; 
(e)  total  fuel  purchases  in  the  taxing  state;  and  (f)  the  determination 
of  fuel  tax  liability  (credit)  in  the  taxing  state.   Although  these  re- 
quirements are  typical,  they  are  by  no  means  universal. 

Detailed  records  must  be  kept  by  the  carrier  to  supply  Items 
a,  b,  c,  and  e  above.   These  records  must  reflect  an  accurate,  state- 
by-state  accounting  of  miles  and  fuel.   They  must  be  maintained,  usu- 
ally for  2  to  3  years,  and  are  subject  to  audit  by  each  state's  tax 
authority. 

Usually,  carriers  try  to  match  fuel  purchases  with  the  mile- 
age traveled  in  each  state  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  large  tax  lia- 
bilities or  credits.   Some  very  large  carriers,  however,  purchase  their 
fuel  in  bulk  ex-tax  then  pay  the  accrued  tax  liability  to  each  state 
traveled,  thus  avoiding  over-  or  underpayment  of  fuel  taxes. 

In  many  states  fuel  tax  credits  are  carried  on  the  books  for 
a  limited  time.   When  that  time  limit  passes,  credits  may  revert  to  the 
state.   Some  states  provide  for  credit  refunds  to  carriers,  but  the  re- 
fund procedure  is  often  too  cumbersome  or  time-consuming  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  carriers. 

Fuel  tax  bond  requirements  are  imposed  by  many  states.   These 
requirements  guarantee  trucker  fuel  tax  obligations  to  the  states.   De- 
pending on  the  state,  bond  requirements  may  be  unconditionally  required, 
conditionally  required,  or  not  required  at  all.   When  conditional,  the 
posting  of  fuel  tax  bonds  may  be  required  either  in  cases  where  the  in- 
dividual carrier  cannot  prove  financial  responsibility  or  when  the  car- 
rier desires  to  receive  tax  credit  refunds  without  an  audit  by  the 
fuel  tax  administrator. 

Bond  requirements  range  from  a  low  of  $100  in  Arizona  to  a 
maximum  of  $50,000  in  Kentucky.   Frequently,  the  bond  in  each  state 
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must  be  equivalent  to  several  times  the  periodic  fuel  tax  liability  of 
the  carrier.   Often  a  minimum  is  set--typically  at  $500  to  $1,000. 
Carriers  often  make  use  of  the  services  of  a  bonding  company  to  post 
surety  bonds.   A  fee  is  charged  by  bonding  companies,  and  the  carrier 
operating  in  many  states,  particularly  the  small  carrier,  can  be  fi- 
nancially burdened  by  the  expense  of  the  service. 

For  the  operator  who  is  an  occasional  traveler  into  or  through 
a  particular  state,  it  may  be  possible  to  purchase  a  temporary  fuel 
permit  upon  entry,  or  less  commonly,  simply  to  provide  proof  of  suffi- 
cient instate  fuel  purchases  at  the  point  of  exit.   Temporary  fuel  per- 
mits usually  specify  a  valid  time  period  or  number  of  trips.   The  per- 
mit cost  to  the  trucker  often  includes  an  in-lieu  or  equivalent  tax 
and  payment  relieves  the  operator  from  further  reporting  requirements. 
Temporary  or  trip  fuel  permits  are  combined  in  some  states  with  trip 
registration  permits. 

In  some  states  a  maximum  fuel  import  limit  is  established. 

If  an  operator  enters  a  state  carrying  fuel  in  excess  of  that  state's 

limit,  he  usually  has  the  choice  of  paying  the  fuel  tax  on  the  excess 

amount  directly  or  of  purchasing  tax  paid  fuel  at  an  in-state  pump. 

Table  A-II  displays  by  state  the  characteristics  of  fuel  tax 
requirements  which  apply  to  virtually  all  large  diesel  trucks.   Listed 
are  the  amount  of  the  annual  permit  fee,  the  tax  rate  for  diesel  fuel,'f 
minimum  bond,  report  filing  requirements,  and  trip  permit  information. 


C.   Third  Structure  Taxes 

Highway-user  taxes  which  do  not  fall  into  the  first  two  struc- 
tures (registration  taxes  and  fuel  taxes)  are  grouped  together  as  third 
structure  taxes.   Although  some  disagreement  stems  from  this  negative 
definition,  we  believe  three  specific  types  of  taxes  deserve  to  be  in- 
cluded:  mileage  taxes,  gross  receipts  taxes,  and  fuel  surtaxes.   Al- 
together, 11  states  incorporate  third  structure  taxes  into  their  highway 
tax  structures  affecting  interstate  commercial  trucking.   Seven  states 
maintain  some  form  of  mileage  tax,  two  states  levy  gross  receipt  taxes 
and  two  states  collect  fuel  surtaxes. 

Mileage  taxes  are  formulated  in  several  ways.   Currently  in 
use  are  ton-mile  taxes,  levied  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  weight-mile 


Metric  rate  in  parenthesis. 
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taxes ,  levied  by  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  New  York  and  Oregon,  and  axle-mile 
taxes  levied  by  Ohio.   The  ton-mile  tax  imposes  a  fixed  rate  on  the 
actual  tonnage  of  the  vehicle  and  cargo  moved  over  the  actual  in-state 
mileage.   The  weight-mile  tax  is  a  flat  rate  per  mile  which  varies  de- 
pendent on  the  gross  weight  of  the  vehicle.   The  axle-mile  tax  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  weight-mile  tax  but  is  based  on  the  number  of  axles  on  the 
truck  or  combination.   All,  of  course,  are  based  on  mileage  but  the 
weight  and  axle-mile  taxes,  based  on  a  flat  rate,  have  record  keeping 
and  auditing  advantages.   For  example,  in  complying  with  the  Colorado 
ton-mile  tax  (TMT)  the  operator  must  record  both  loaded  and  empty 
weight  and  miles,  and  the  tax  is  levied  at  different  rates  for  "loaded" 
and  "empty"  miles  (although  a  single  rate  can  be  negotiated  by  the  car- 
rier with  tax  officials  of  the  state).   Flat  rate  taxes  are  more  eas- 
ily applied  since  they  increase  simply  as  a  function  of  in-state  miles. 
In  New  York  and  Ohio,  turnpike  miles  are  excluded  from  taxable  mileage. 

Gross  receipt  taxes  in  two  states—Arizona  and  Montana--are 
based  on  the  concept  that  revenues  derived  from  in-state  operations 
are  a  measure  of  benefits  to  carriers  operating  over  a  state's  highway 
system.   Thus,  the  value  of  highway  use  is  taxed  through  the  gross 
receipts  tax  mechanism.   The  tax  consists  of  a  mill  levy  on  revenues 
related  to  business  which  has  its  origin  or  destination  within  the 
state.   The  concept  overlooks  the  fact  that  private  carriers  may  derive 
as  much  benefit,  or  more,  than  for-hire  carriers  from  use  of  a  state's 
highways,  but  private  carriers  do  not  generate  revenues  as  such  for 
their  services  and,  therefore,  are  not  subject  to  a  gross  receipts  tax. 
In  Montana,  there  is  a  minimum  annual  gross  receipts  tax. 

Fuel  surtaxes,  maintained  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  are  addi- 
tional taxes  on  highway  consumption  of  gasoline  or  "special  fuels" 
(fuels  other  than  gasoline  including  diesel  oil).   In  both  states  the 
tax  applies  to  all  tractors  and  all  vehicles  with  more  than  two  axles. 
The  surtax  is  paid  with  the  fuel  tax  at  the  time  of  quarterly  filing 
of  fuel  tax  returns. 

Table  A-III  displays  information  regarding  the  third  struc- 
ture taxes  discussed  above  as  well  as  retaliatory  taxes  levied  by  some 
states  on  vehicles  registered  in  the  states  which  maintain  a  third 
structure  tax. 
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D.   State  Utilities  Commission  Requirements 

All  but  four  states  maintain  utilities  commission  require- 
ments affecting  commercial  interstate  truckers.   Substantial  standardi- 
zation of  states'  utilities  commission  requirements  has  resulted  from 
the  states'  adherence  to  the  requirement  standards  brought  forth  by 
PL  89-170.   The  law  authorized  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC)  to  determine  and  certify  to  the  ICC  stan- 
dards for  providing  evidence  of  lawful  motor  carrier  operations.   It 
further  required  the  ICC  to  promulgate  those  standards  into  law.   This 
was  accomplished  late  in  1966. 

The  requirements  fall  into  four  areas: 

Registration  of  operating  authority, 

Identification  of  vehicles  operating  under  those  authorities, 

Presentation  of  evidence  of  insurance,  and 

Designation  of  a  resident  process  agent. 

Not  all  states  maintain  requirements  in  each  of  the  areas  as  shown  in 
Table  A-IV. 

Registration  of  ICC  operating  authority  is  designed  for  con- 
trol of  regulated  motor  carriers.   ICC  regulated  motor  carriers  are 
awarded  operating  rights  or  authority  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.   The  authority  specifies  the  products  the  carrier  may  haul 
and  where  it  may  haul  them.   In  return  for  these  franchise  rights,  the 
carrier  is  obligated  to  provide  reasonable  service  to  the  public  it 
serves.   Most  states  require  that  a  copy  of  the  ICC  carrier  authority 
be  filed  with  the  state  utilities  commission.   By  having  the  authority 
on  file,  the  state  officials  can  determine  whether  the  carrier  is  per- 
forming within  the  scope  of  its  authority  and  obligation.   Carriers  of 
ICC,  exempt  commodities  and  private  carriers  (which  do  not  hold  ICC 
authority) ,  are  excluded  from  compliance  with  this  requirement  for  fil- 
ing authority. 

In  addition  to  filing  operating  rights  with  state  commissions, 
carriers  must  register  the  identity  of  the  specific  vehicles  operating 
under  those  rights.   The  states,  in  turn,  provide  the  carrier  with  iden- 
tification devices  for  each  of  its  vehicles.   At  one  time  plates,  cards, 
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decals,  and  stickers  all  served  as  identification  devices.   PL  89-170 
has  led  to  the  use  by  most  states  of  identification  stamps  which  are 
attached  to  a  single  cab  card  for  each  vehicle. 

Insurance  requirements  are  usually  part  of  the  utilities  com- 
mission requirements  on  truckers  and  serve  to  protect  the  public.   Most 
states  require  carriers  to  file  a  certificate  of  liability  insurance-- 
some  also  require  proof  of  cargo  insurance.   While  state  insurance 
requirements  may  provide  protection  where  exempt  and  private  carriers 
are  concerned,  ICC  insurance  requirements,  which  apply  to  regulated 
carriers,  usually  surpass  state  requirements.   The  ICC  requirement  calls 
for  $100  to  $300,000  personal  liability  and  $50,000  property  damage  in- 
surance.  Table  A-IV  specifies  individual  state  requirements. 

Many  states  require  that  the  carrier  or  operator  file  the  name 
of  a  resident  process  agent  with  the  utilities  commission  for  use  in 
case  of  an  accident,  claim  or  lawsuit. 

The  original  standards  promulgated  in  December  1966  made  no 
mention  of  fees.   NARUC  amended  the  standards  in  1969  to  create  an  upper 
bound  on  fees  charged  by  the  states--$25  for  the  initial  fee  attendant 
to  filing  interstate  operating  authority,  $10  for  filing  amendments,  and 
$5  for  annual  identification  stamps.   Another  amendment  in  1970  allows 
the  state  to  charge  in  excess  of  $5  for  identification  stamps  if  the 
excess  is  used  for  enforcement  purposes.   The  amendments  are  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  states  5  years  from  their  adoption. 

Table  A-IV  displays  utilities  commission  fees,  requirements 
(in  addition  to  the  filing  of  interstate  operating  authority),  and  re- 
ciprocity agreements  by  state. 


E.   Summary 

The  pursuit  of  an  equitable  highway-user  tax  structure  and 
functional  control  system  by  individual  states  has  led  to  nonuniform 
requirements  from  state  to  state  in  the  realms  of  vehicle  registration, 
fuel  taxes,  third  structure  taxes,  and  utilities  commission  controls. 
Differences  among  states  in  the  thinking  or  philosophy  which  guides  the 
structuring  of  highway  tax  programs  are  responsible  for  existing  tax 
differences.   However,  most  states  have  come  to  rely  on  a  two-structure 
system  for  taxation  incorporating  registration  taxes  and  fuel  taxes. 
Some  states  have  instituted  third  structure  taxes  as  well. 
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Attempts  at  standardizing  some  requirements  have  resulted 
in  the  existence  of  several  standardized,  yet  dissimilar,  vehicle 
registration  agreements  and  guidelines  for  nationwide  standardization 
of  utilities  commission  requirements. 

The  question  of  reciprocity  has  plagued  the  states  for  many 
years.   Since  the  mid-fifties  the  trend  has  been  to  resolve  the  matter 
through  proportional  tax  payments  in  accordance  with  mileage  driven  in 
the  various  states. 
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III.   TRUCK  DRIVER  SURVEY 


A.   Purpose 

Other  activities  in  the  project  elicited  information  from 
regulatory  agencies  and  from  trucking  industry  spokesmen.   This  Section 
of  the  report  relates  to  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  individual 
truck  drivers,  especially  those  who  are  most  directly  affected  by 
regulatory  requirements.   The  opinions  and  attitudes  were  obtained 
through  a  personal  survey. 

There  were  three  basic  objectives  to  the  survey.   They  were: 
(a)  to  rank  problems  involving  licensing,  permits,  taxes,  and  fees  in 
a  hierarchy  of  trucker  problems;  (b)  to  identify  specific  aspects  of 
licensing,  permits,  taxes,  and  fees  which  constitute  a  problem;  and 
(c)  to  determine  the  incidence  of  delays  and  attendant  costs  related 
to  licensing  and  permits. 

There  are  approximately  415,000  trucks  in  commercial,  multi- 
state  operation  in  the  United  States.   Many  of  the  drivers  are  faced 
with  the  multiplicity  of  state  requirements  described  in  Section  II 
which  are  administered  individually  by  each  state  in  which  the  trucks 
operate.   Compliance  with  these  requirements  was  reported  by  spokesmen 
for  independent  truckers  to  constitute  a  problem  for  at  least  some 
groups  of  the  trucking  industry--especially  those  groups  characterized 
by  small  fleet  operations  and/or  the  inability  to  plan  in  advance  in 
what  states  their  operations  will  take  them  (i.e.,  nonscheduled  or 
irregular  route  operations).   Therefore,  emphasis  was  placed,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  survey  and  in  the  subsequent  analysis,  on  isolating 
subgroups  within  the  trucking  industry  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
particularly  troubled  by  the  regulatory  requirements. 


B.   The  Survey  Instrument 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  survey  is  presented  as  Appendix  B. 
The  final  form  represents  the  cumulative  thoughts  of  numerous  individ- 
uals from  FHWA  and  MRI.   Several  preliminary  versions  were  drafted  and 
subjected  to  pretesting  in  the  Kansas  City  area  with  truckers  as  subjects. 
The  evolutionary  process  yielded  changes  in  content,  wording  and  format. 
The  final  survey  instrument  is  one  which  yielded  the  most  highly 
desired  information,  was  reasonably  easy  and  rapid  to  administer,  and 
was  generally  understood  by  the  truckers. 
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The  survey  instrument  consists  of  three  parts  which  provide 
information  relating  to  various  aspects  of  the  current  legalization 
situation.   The  parts  were  administered  to  progressively  more  select 
portions  of  the  population  of  over-the-road  truck  drivers.   Part  I  is 
general  in  nature  and  was  answered  by  each  over-the-road  truck  driver 
interviewed.   Part  I  contains  several  questions  which  identify  certain 
characteristics  of  the  respondents'  operations  and  enabled  us  to  group 
the  responses  of  drivers  having  similar  operational  circumstances. 

We  did  not  expect  that  truck  licenses,  permits,  taxes,  and 
fees  would  be  a  problem  of  major  proportions  to  many  of  the  truck 
drivers  surveyed,  because  most  over-the-road  truck  drivers  are  only 
peripherally  involved  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  licenses  and  permits 
for  the  vehicles  they  drive.   Such  drivers  experience  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  burden  faced  by  those  who  execute  every  facet  of  the 
compliance  process. 

Therefore,  Part  II  of  the  survey  was  aimed  at  the  group  of 
operator-drivers  who  legalize  their  own  units.   From  each  of  these 
drivers  we  wished  to  determine:   (a)  his  experience  with  various  state 
requirements;  (b)  whether  he  has  had  any  problems  with  any  of  these 
requirements;  and  (c)  the  nature  of  those  problems.   For  the  most  part, 
this  subpopulation  consisted  of  independent  drivers  (not  company 
affiliated)  operating  as  part  of  very  small  fleets. 

Part  III  of  the  survey  seeks  information  regarding  specific 
recent  experience  with  compliance  problems  or  costs  encountered. 
Therefore,  it  addresses  the  subpopulation  of  drivers  who  legalize  their 
own  vehicles  and  who  were  presently  enroute  with  cargo.   This  is  a 
proper  subset  of  the  Part  II  respondents  and  excludes  Part  II  respon- 
dents who  were  "between  trips." 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  at  various  locations, 
discussed  subsequently,  and  the  location,  time,  and  day  were  recorded 
in  case  they  should  be  needed  for  analysis  purposes.   However,  the 
respondent's  identity  was  kept  confidential.   No  record  was  made,  nor 
were  questions  asked,  concerning  the  driver's  name,  company  or  the 
like. 
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C.   Site  Selection 

The  selection  of  site  locations  was  intended  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  geographic  dispersion.   The  selection  was  based  principally 
upon  the  nine  motor  carrier  regions  specified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  survey  was  conducted  at  10  sites,  covering  all  but  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  New  England  regions.   Relatively  few  trucks  operate 
principally  in  these  two  regions.   On  the  other  hand,  two  sites  were 
chosen  in  each  of  the  three  regions  with  the  highest  number  of  trucks -- 
the  Middle  Atlantic,  Central,  and  Southern  regions. 

A'  number  of  types  of  survey  locations  were  considered.   On 
the  basis  of  the  pretesting,  it  was  determined  that  the  best  cooperation 
could  be  secured  at  truck  stops,  rather  than  weigh  stations  or  ports 
of  entry.   Drivers  at  the  latter  locations  generally  were  unwilling  to 
be  delayed  long  enough  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire.   On  the  other 
hand,  truck  drivers  were  usually  quite  receptive  and  willing  to 
cooperate  at  the  truck  stops. 

The  following  are  the  specific  locations  used  in  the  survey, 
together  with  a  brief  description  of  each  one. 

1.  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  -  Fleming  Truck  Stop:   This  loca- 
tion was  selected  from  a  large  number  of  possibilities  within  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region.   The  truck  stop  is  located  at  the  interchange 
of  U.S.  Route  11  and  Interstate  Highway  81.   Its  choice  was  based  upon 
the  location  being  away  from  a  major  metropolitan  area  and  the  fact 
that  1-81  is  one  of  the  major  East-West  traffic  routes  through 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Midwest. 

2 .  Paulsboro,  New  Jersey  -  Union  76  Truck  Stop:   The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  selecting  this  location,  also  located  within  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region,  was  its  high  density  of  truck  traffic  located 
between  the  two  major  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia.   Contacts  indicated  this  was  a  popular  rest  stop  for 
independent  owner-operators. 

3.  Doswell,  Virginia  -  Jerrell's  Truck  Plaza:  This  site  is 
located  on  Interstate  Highway  95  between  Richmond  and  Washington,  D.C. 
The  highway,  a  North-South  traffic  thoroughfare,  is  one  of  the  highest 
traffic  density  segments  of  interstate  highway  in  the  U.S.   The  site 

is  located  outside  of  major  metropolitan  areas  within  the  Southern  Region, 
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4.  Atlanta,  Georgia  -  Atlanta  Truck  Terminal:   This  location 
is  within  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  is  a  major  point  where  interstate 
truckers  congregate  to  obtain  shipments  to  other  points  outside  the 
immediate  area.   Atlanta  is  within  the  Southern  Motor  Carrier  Region. 

5.  Seville,  Ohio  -  Akron  71  West  Truck  Stop:   This  site  is 
located  at  the  junction  of  two  major  interstate  highways,  1-71  and 
1-76,  in  the  heavily  industrialized  area  of  Northeast  Ohio.   Located 
in  the  Central  Region,  the  site  was  chosen  in  an  effort  to  capture 
truckers  hauling  a  variety  of  industrial  goods. 

6.  East  Gary,  Indiana  -  Crossroads  Truck  Stop:   This  site  is 
located  within  a  major  metropolitan  area  in  the  Central  Region  at  the 
junction  of  U.S.  Route  51  and  1-94.   The  site  is  a  popular  rest  stop 
for  many  truckers,  particularly  those  engaged  in  hauling  steel  and 
steel  products. 

7.  Cannon  Falls,  Minnesota  -  Kurt's  Truck  Stop:   This  site 
is  located  some  20  miles  from  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area.   Though 
not  located  on  a  major  interstate  highway,  it  is  heavily  traveled  by 
truckers  operating  within  the  area.   The  site  is  located  within  the 
Northwestern  Region. 

8.  Kansas  City,  Kansas  -  Metro  Truck  Service:  Most  of  the 
customers  are  interstate  truckers  who  use  the  site  as  a  central  loca- 
tion within  the  major  metropolitan  industrial  area. 

9.  Pharr,  Texas  -  Valley  Shamrock  Truck  Stop:   This  site  is 
located  in  one  of  the  major  fresh  vegetable  and  fruit  producing  areas 
of  the  U.S.   Most  of  the  shipments  out  of  this  area  are  destined  for 
major  metropolitan  markets  in  the  North  and  Northeast.   The  location 
is  situated  within  the  Southwestern  Region. 

10.  Whittier,  California  -  Zimmer's  Truck  Stop:   This  site 
is  located  on  1-605,  one  of  the  major  arterials  from  the  East  into  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

In  making  the  final  site  selection,  we  relied  partially  upon 
advice  from  independent  owner-operators  in  an  effort  to  ensure  the 
possibility  of  encountering  a  reasonable  proportion  of  them  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey.   Overall,  the  10  survey  locations  include  an 
excellent  cross-section  of  various  segments  of  the  trucking  industry 
hauling  a  wide  variety  of  commodities. 
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The  surveys  were  conducted  essentially  concurrently  at  all 
10  sites,  for  the  most  part  by  professional  interviewers  under  subcon- 
tract but  in  some  instances  by  members  of  the  project  staff.   The 
interviewing  occurred  in  mid-September  and  spanned  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night. 

The  intent,  in  driver  selection,  was  to  maximize  the  number 
of  drivers  who  could  be  considered  "independent"--not  to  obtain  a 
randomly  selected  group  of  all  truck  drivers  at  the  sites.   Therefore, 
the  interviewers  were  instructed  to  attempt  to  select  noncompany 
drivers,  if  possible--for  example,  drivers  not  wearing  company  uniforms 


D.   Description  of  Respondents 

The  intended  goal  of  the  survey  was  to  interview  750  drivers, 
75  from  each  of  the  10  sites.   A  few  extra  drivers  were  interviewed 
at  each  site  to  ensure  this  goal.   All  completed  questionnaires  were 
reviewed  thoroughly  and,  as  a  result  of  the  review,  a  few  were  con- 
sidered invalid  for  various  reasons. 

Table  I  displays  the  distributions  of  places,  times,  and  days 
at  which  the  interviews  used  in  the  analysis  were  conducted.   The  num- 
bers from  each  site  were  nearly  identical.   More  interviews  were  con- 
ducted in  the  afternoon  hours  than  at  any  other  time  although  substantial 
numbers  were  also  conducted  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  and  a  few 
(9%)  were  conducted  between  midnight  and  6  a.m.   Most  of  the  interviews 
were  conducted  midweek. 

The  first  five  questions  on  the  survey  (see  Appendix  B)  were 
intended  to  identify  the  drivers  in  certain  broad  classifications. 
The  responses  to  these  questions  are  shown  in  Table  II.   Generally 
speaking,  the  drivers  were  experienced.   Three-fourths  of  them  had 
over  5  years  of  over-the-road  experience,  and  about  307o  had  over  15 
years.   Likewise,  most  of  them  had  been  in  their  present  position  for 
several  years.  About  half  of  the  drivers  considered  themselves  inde- 
pendents. 

To  obtain  a  general  feeling  of  the  level  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  of  the  drivers,  they  were  asked,  "Compared  with  pre- 
vious years,  would  you  say  that  during  the  past  year  interstate 
trucking  has  become  much  easier,  somewhat  easier,  about  the  same,  some- 
what more  difficult,  or  much  more  difficult."  As  shown  in  Table  III, 
all  but  about  57o  believe  trucking  to  be  more  difficult  or,  at  best, 
no  different  than  it  was  in  earlier  years. 
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TABLE  I 


SURVEY  LOCATIONS  AND  TIMES 


Number  of  Interviews 


Location 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Paulsboro,  New  Jersey 
Doswell,  Virginia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Seville,  Ohio 
East  Gary,  Indiana 
Cannon  Falls,  Minnesota 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Pharr,  Texas 
Whittier,  California 

Time  of  Day 

Noon  -   6  p.m. 
6  p.m.  -  Midnight 
Midnight  -  6  a.m. 
6  a.m.  -  Noon 

Day  of  Week 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


76 
75 
76 
77 
74 
75 
75 
75 
75 
77 
TOTAL   755 

382 

176 

68 

128 

TOTAL  754 

0 

67 

209 

299 

141 

32 

5 

TOTAL  753 
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TABLE  II 

DRIVER  CHARACTERISTICS 

Category  Description                      Number 

Years  of  Over-the-Road  Experience 

0-5 

187 

6-10 

180 

11  -  15 

157 

16  -  20 

89 

21  -  25 

64 

26  -  30 

44 

Over  30 

33 

TOTAL 

754 

Years  in  Present  Position 

1  or  Less 

123 

2-3 

172 

4-6 

146 

7-10 

88 

Over  10 

145 

TOTAL 

674 

Type  of  Carrier 

Private 

258 

Contract 

141 

Common 

262 

Mixture  of  Above 

29 

Other 

60 

Unknown 

2 

TOTAL 

752 

Self-Classification  as  a  Driver 

Independent 

361 

Company 

382 

TOTAL 

743 

Fleet  Size 

1 

112 

2-5 

144 

6-19 

140 

Over  19 

354 

Don ' t  know 

_J 

TOTAL 

751 

Percentage 

24. 

8 

23. 

9 

20. 

8 

11. 

8 

8. 

5 

5. 

8 

4. 

4 

18. 

3 

25. 

5 

21. 

7 

13. 

1 

21. 

5 

34. 

3 

18. 

8 

34. 

8 

3. 

9 

8. 

0 

0. 

3 

48. 

4 

51. 

2 

14. 

9 

19. 

2 

18. 

6 

47. 

1 

0. 

1 
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TABLE  III 


COMPARISON  OF  INTERSTATE  TRUCKING, 
NOW  VERSUS  PREVIOUS  YEARS 


Comparison 

Number 

Percent 

Much  Easier 

17 

2.3 

Somewhat  Easier 

24 

3.2 

About  the  Same 

77 

10.2 

Somewhat  More  Difficu 

It 

131 

17.4 

Much  More  Difficult 

491 

65.1 

Those  saying  it  was  somewhat  more  difficult  or  much  more  difficult 
were  also  asked  why  they  felt  that  way.   The  responses  to  this  open- 
ended  question  were  reviewed  and  tabulated  into  several  recurring 
categories.   Some  truckers  gave  more  than  one  reason,  so  the  figures 
in  Table  IV  sum  to  more  than  100%. 


TABLE  IV 


WHY  TRUCKING   IS   MORE   DIFFICULT 


Reason 

Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 

Profit  Squeeze 

Requirements  Placed  on  Truckers 

Enforcement 

Traffic 

Licenses,  Permits,  Taxes,  and  Fees 

Freight  and  Loads 

Equipment  and  Maintenance 

Working  Conditions 

Road  Conditions 

Miscellaneous 


Number 

Percent 

328 

52.7 

217 

34.8 

200 

32.1 

175 

28.1 

98 

15.7 

93 

14.9 

49 

7.9 

48 

7.7 

30 

4.8 

18 

2.9 

15 

2.4 

19 

3.1 
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Clearly,  the  truckers  were  mostly  concerned  about  speed  limits, 
fuel  prices,  and  general  economic  conditions.   Twenty-eight  percent  men- 
tioned general  requirements  which  truckers  must  meet;  but  only  another 
8%  specifically,  and  without  prompting,  included  licensing,  permits, 
taxes,  and  fees  in  their  list. 

The  few  drivers  who  said  trucking  had  become  easier  were  like- 
wise asked  for  their  reasons.   Of  the  41  drivers  with  that  general  feel- 
ing, 54%  mentioned  better  roads  or  road  conditions  and  30%  mentioned  bet- 
ter equipment  or  maintenance.   Six  drivers  said  that  the  traffic  condi- 
tions were  better.   No  other  reasons  were  given  by  more  than  a  few  drivers 

Questions  8  and  9  of  Part  I  (see  Appendix  B)  were  asked  of  all 
drivers  in  order  to  identify  which  drivers  would  most  likely  be  directly 
influenced  by  the  paperwork  and  costs  associated  with  truck  legalization. 
The  responses  to  these  questions  are  given  in  Table  V.   From  these 
responses  266  drivers  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questions  of  Part  II. 
A  "company"  response  could  refer  either  to  the  driver's  employer  or  a 
company  specializing  in  truck  license,  permit,  and  tax  service. 

TABLE  V 
DRIVER  EXPERIENCE  WITH  LEGALIZATION 


Question  Number  of  Respondents 

Who  Handles  the  Paperwork 

Self  139 

Company  562 

Split  Between  Self  and  Company  47 

Don't  Know  1 

Total  749 

Who  Pays  the  Taxes  and  Fees 

Self  195 

Company  480 

Split  Between  Self  and  Company  53 

Company  Pays  and  Bills  Me  19 

Other  2 

Total  749 

It  was  hoped  that  to  assure  reliability  and  a  lack  of  bias  in 
the  survey,  the  drivers  would  not  have  been  forewarned  about  the  survey. 
However,  there  had  been  some  publicity  concerning  MRl's  contract,  and 
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some  of  the  trucking  magazines  and  newsletters  contained  information  to 
that  effect.   Therefore,  to  estimate  the  impact  of  this  advance  publicity, 
a  question  was  included  asking  the  drivers  whether  they  had  had  previous 
knowledge  of  the  survey.   This  question  was  in  Part  II  and  therefore 
asked  only  of  266  drivers.   Of  the  266,  only  seven  (2.6%)  said  they  had 
heard  about  the  survey.   On  this  basis,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sur- 
vey results  were  contaminated  to  any  significant  degree  by  advance  pub- 
licity. 


E.   Trucker  Problem  Areas 

Question  7  of  Part  I  dealt  with  seven  types  of  regulations  or 
requirements  which  might  be  considered  major  problems  for  interstate 
truckers  at  the  present  time.   These  problem  areas  are  the  following: 

1.  ICC  regulations  (routes,  rates,  etc.); 

2.  DOT  regulations  (equipment,  safety,  hours,  etc); 

3.  State  size  and  weight  limitations; 

4.  State  licensing,  permit,  and  tax  requirements; 

5.  Speed  limits; 

6.  Fuel  prices  and  availability;  and 

7.  Deadheading. 

The  drivers  were  asked  which  of  the  above  seven  items  they 
considered  to  be  major  problems  (Question  7a);  then  (Question  7c)  they 
were  asked  to  identify  which  of  the  seven  they  considered  to  be  the 
most  serious  and  which  they  considered  to  be  the  second  most  serious. 
The  drivers'  responses  to  these  questions  were  statistically  analyzed. 
The  responses  are  tabulated  in  Appendix  C  and  details  of  the  analyses 
are  given  in  Appendix  D.   In  the  following  paragraphs  the  analysis 
approach  and  the  major  findings  are  summarized. 

First  of  all,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to  view  the  driver 
responses  to  Questions  7a  and  7c.   For  instance,  one  might  be  interested 
primarily  in  determining  which  one  of  the  seven  problem  areas  was  most 
often  considered  the  most  serious  problem  area.   Alternatively,  one 
might  inquire  which  problem  area  was  rated  either  first  or  second  in 
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seriousness  by  the  drivers,  without  regard  to  the  order.   Alternatively, 
one  might  ask  simply  which  problem  areas  were  most  often  mentioned  as 
being  of  concern  without  regard  for  the  level  of  seriousness.   Finally, 
a  weighting  technique  might  be  devised  to  place  progressively  more 
importance  on  problem  areas  rated  as  being  more  serious. 

For  completeness,  the  results  were  analyzed  each  of  these 
four  ways.   Surprisingly,  it  was  found  that  all  four  approaches  yielded 
essentially  the  same  results.   That  is,  the  rank  ordering  of  the  most 
serious  problem  was  the  same  as  the  rank  ordering  of  most  frequently 
mentioned  problems  regardless  of  seriousness,  etc.   Therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  rank  orderings  of  different  types;  the  same 
list  applies  almost  always  to  all  questions. 

In  the  analyses,  the  drivers  were  divided  into  groups  depend- 
ing on  how  they  responded  to  certain  other  questions.   Five  different 
groupings  of  drivers  were  considered:   (a)  drivers  classified  according 
to  who  handles  the  paperwork  on  truck  registrations,  taxes,  and  fees 
(one  subgroup  consisted  of  those  who  said  they  did  this  work  themselves; 
the  other  subgroup  did  only  part  or  none  of  the  paperwork);  (b)  drivers 
classified  as  private  versus  those  classified  as  for-hire,  where  the 
private  category  consisted  of  all  drivers  who  said  they  worked  for  a 
private  carrier  and  said  that  they  were  a  company  driver—all  others 
were  classified  as  "for-hire";  (c)  company  versus  independent  drivers, 
based  on  their  answers  to  Question  4  of  Part  I;  (d)  company  drivers, 
subdivided  into  those  with  less  than  5  years  in  their  present  position, 
and  those  with  5  or  more  years;  and  (e)  independent  drivers,  subdivided 
according  to  whether  they  had  less  than  5  years  experience  in  their 
present  position  or  whether  they  had  5  or  more  years  in  their  present 
position. 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  analyses  of  variance.   Each  of 
the  five  sets  of  groupings  were  analyzed  separately.   In  each  analysis 
the  variables  considered  were  the  seven  problem  areas,  the  two  sub- 
groups, and  the  statistical  interaction  between  problem  areas  and  sub- 
groups.  The  priority  lists  were  established  using  the  Duncan  multiple 
range  test.   The  consistency  in  the  priority  list  determined  by 
answering  each  of  the  four  questions  posed  earlier  was  verifed  using 
the  Kendall  concordance.   The  agreement  between  subgroups  was  measured 
using  the  Spearman  correlation. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  VI  for  the  first  three 
of  the  five  groupings.   No  differences  were  found  which  could  be 
attributable  to  the  experience  of  the  drivers,  so  the  responses  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  groupings  are  not  displayed. 
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TABLE  VI 

RANKINGS  OF  : 

MAJOR  PROBLEM  AREAS 

Paperwork 
Self  Other 

Driver 

Driver 

Problem  Area 

Private 

For 

-Hire 

Company 

Independent 

ICC  Regulations 

4 

5-6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

DOT  Regulations 

6 

5-6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

State  Size  and  Weight 

Limits 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

State  Licensing, 

Permits  and  Tax 

Requirements 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Speed  Limits 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Fuel  Prices  and 

Availability 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Deadheading 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

There  were  no  great  differences  between  subgroups  of  drivers 
in  their  rankings  of  the  problem  areas,  although  some  of  the  minor 
differences  were  statistically  significant.   All  subgroups  considered 
deadheading  to  be  the  least  of  the  problem  areas  and  all  subgroups 
named  either  speed  limits  or  fuel  prices  and  availability  as  being 
highest  in  the  ranking.   Generally  speaking,  the  state  requirements 
(size  and  weight  limits,  licensing,  permits,  taxes,  etc.)  were  con- 
sidered more  of  a  problem  than  federal  requirements  (ICC  and  DOT  regu- 
lations) . 

Drivers  who  do  their  own  legalization  paperwork  tended  to 
name  more  of  the  seven  areas  as  problems  (4.41  per  driver)  than  the 
other  drivers  (3.43  per  driver).  In  other  words,  the  drivers  doing 
their  own  paperwork  either  had  more  problems  or  were  more  concerned 
about  the  same  problems.  The  differences  in  their  rank  orderings  of 
the  seven  areas  were  slight  but  significant. 

The  drivers  classified  as  "private"  were,  in  general,  more 
concerned  about  the  problem  areas  than  the  "for-hire"  drivers.   Their 
priority  rankings  were  the  same  although  the  spread  between  adjacent 
items  was  not  always  equal.   For  example,  drivers  in  the  for-hire 
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group  named  speed  limits  as  the  most  serious  problem  almost  four  times 
as  frequently  as  fuel  prices,  whereas  the  private  drivers  named  speed 
limits  only  1-1/2  times  as  frequently  as  fuel  prices  and  availability. 

Independent  drivers  were  apt  to  be  concerned  about  more  of 
the  problem  areas  than  the  company  drivers  although,  again,  the  rank 
orderings  of  the  areas  were  very  similar  for  the  two  subgroups. 

Summarizing  the  concerns  of  drivers,  then,  we  can  say  the 
following:   at  the  time  of  the  survey  the  truck  drivers  were  concerned 
about  many  things.   Their  chief  concerns  were  the  lower  speed  limits  and 
the  price  and  availability  of  fuel.   Size  and  weight  limits,  and  state 
legalization  requirements  were  intermediate  among  the  seven  problem 
areas  suggested. 


F.   Other  Problem  Areas 

After  the  drivers  were  queried  about  the  seven  problem  areas 
of  Question  7a,  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  they  were  asked  if 
there  were  other  major  problems  of  interstate  trucking  (Question  7b). 
This  was  an  open-ended  question,  and  gave  the  drivers  a  chance  to  name 
areas  of  concern  spontaneously. 

Of  the  747  drivers  in  the  survey,  189  listed  other  problem 
areas.   Some  of  them  listed  more  than  one  problem  and  some  simply 
repeated  one  of  the  seven  listed  in  the  previous  question.   Responses 
of  the  drivers  were  not  uniform  across  the  10  sites.   Proportionately 
more  drivers  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Virginia  named  other 
problem  areas,  while  drivers  in  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Ohio  were  least 
likely  to  respond  to  this  question.   It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
this  willingness  to  respond  is  related  to  the  type  of  drivers  being 
interviewed  at  these  sites  or  to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
interviewer  at  each  site. 

The  responses  were  reviewed  and  categorized.   Certain  types 
of  problems  were  mentioned  more  often  than  others.   Those  problem 
areas  mentioned  spontaneously  most  frequently  are  listed  in  Table  VII. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  problem  was  truck  size  and 
weight.   The  subject,  of  course,  was  much  publicized  during  the  fall 
of  1974  as  controversial  legislation  was  being  proposed.   Most  of  the 
comments  related  to  the  need  for  uniformity  among  such  regulations, 
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both  between  states  and  between  road  types  within  a  state.  A  few 
drivers  felt  that  weight  limits  should  be  increased  while  a  few  felt 
they  should  not. 


TABLE  VII 


PROBLEM  AREAS  MENTIONED  SPONTANEOUSLY 


Problem 


Number  of 
Drivers 


Uniform  Sizes  and  Weights 

Police  Harassment 

Traffic,  Motorists,  Etc. 

Multiple  Licenses 

ICC  Regulations 

Weigh  Stations /inspections /Checks 

DOT  Regulations 

Fuel  Prices  and  Variations 

Poor  or  Expensive  Maintenance 

Obtaining  Loads 

Hours  (DOT  Regulations) 

Low  Speed  Limits 

Lack  of  Common  State  Regulations 

Too  Much  Weight  on  Front  (Steering)  Axle 

Loading  and  Unloading  Own  Truck 

Favoritism  Towards  Railroads 

CB  Harassment 

Poor  Truck  Stops 

Unfairness  in  Trip  Leasing 

Inequities  Regarding  Hauling  of  Exempt  Commodities 

Getting  Paid  Promptly 


18 
16 
14 
12 
11 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


The  second  most  commonly  mentioned  problem  was  police  harass- 
ment.  Although  speeding  was  mentioned  occasionally  in  this  regard, 
generally  no  specifics  were  recorded.   It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  survey  took  place  shortly  after  a  truck  driver  died  in  Ohio 
in  association  with  state  police  action,  a  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  drivers . 
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Multiple  licensing,  and  a  desire  for  a  single  license  which 
would  be  accepted  in  all  states,  was  the  fourth  most  commonly  mentioned 
problem.   Of  course  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  another  problem  in 
that  it  was  already  included  in  the  original  seven  problem  areas. 
Similarly,  ICC  and  DOT  regulations  were  singled  out  fairly  often,  even 
though  they  had  already  been  mentioned.   ICC  regulations  were  mentioned 
by  11  drivers,  usually  in  a  vague  way,  and  DOT  requirements  were  men- 
tioned by  eight  drivers.   The  latter  were  in  addition  to  the  seven 
drivers  who  specifically  referred  to  the  regulations  concerning  hours 
of  driving  time  allowed.   Some  drivers  felt  that  more  hours  should  be 
allowed,  in  view  of  the  lower  speed  limit,  while  others  felt  that  a 
10-hr  driving  period  was  already  too  long.   One  driver  simply  objected 
to  the  need  of  keeping  the  log  book.   Some  drivers  mentioned  ICC,  and 
others  DOT,  in  regard  to  these  regulations. 

Lower  in  the  list  was  an  unexpected  criticism,  the  practice 
of  locating  the  fifth  wheel  on  a  tractor  so  far  forward  that  the  front 
axle  carries,  in  the  drivers'  opinion,  too  much  weight  for  safety.* 

Other  problem  areas  mentioned  several  times  included  a  per- 
ceived federal  favoritism  toward  the  railroads  and  harassment  against 
CB  radio  use.   Four  drivers  said,  in  different  ways,  that  they  exper- 
ienced unfair  practices  in  trip  leasing  procedures,  and  four  drivers  felt 
that  there  were  irregularities  concerning  the  hauling  of  exempt  com- 
modities. 

There  were  differences  from  site  to  site  in  the  problem  areas 
mentioned  most  frequently.   Again,  it  is  unclear  whether  this  reflects 
a  real  difference  in  drivers  and  regions  or  whether  the  differences  in 
interviews  played  a  role.   Nevertheless,  the  following  problems  were 
mentioned  most  frequently: 

Kansas  City,  Kansas     -  fuel 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania   -  maintenance,  police  harassment,  and  other 

traffic 

Atlanta,  Georgia        -  no  common  problems 


This  practice  results  from  attempts  to  shorten  combinations  which 
would  otherwise  be  overlength  in  certain  states,  yet  within  legal 
limits  in  others. 
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Doswell,  Virginia       "  weight  on  front  axle,  hours,  other  traffic  and 

railroad  favoritism 

Whitter,  California     -  police  harassment,  trip  leasing,  and  favoritism 

toward  railroads 

Seville,  Ohio  -  lav  enforcement 

Paulsboro,  New  Jersey   -  pay  policies,  speed  limits,  ICC  regulations 

East  Gary,  Indiana      -  uniform  size  and  weight,  speed  limits,  inspec- 
tion stations 

Pharr,  Texas  -  DOT  regulations,  uniformity  of  fuel  prices 

Cannon  Falls,  Minnesota  -  need  for  single  license,  uniformity  of  weights, 

police  harassment,  and  uniformity  of  state 
regulations 

G.   Troublesome  State  Requirements 

Drivers  who  indicated  that  they  do  some  or  all  of  their  legal- 
ization paperwork  or  personally  pay  some  or  all  of  the  taxes  and  fees 
were  asked  a  series  of  questions  in  Part  II  of  the  survey,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  Question  8.   It  attempts  to  determine  which  state 
requirements  cause  truckers  the  most  trouble.   The  other  questions  in 
Part  II  help  to  further  describe  the  group  of  drivers  answering  these 
questions.   The  responses  to  these  other  questions  are  shown  in  Appendix 
E. 

Briefly,  nearly  half  the  drivers  doing  their  own  paperwork  or 
paying  their  own  fees  said  they  haul  exempt  commodities „   Other  categories 
frequently  mentioned  were  steel  and  general  freight,,  Almost  three-fourths 
of  the  drivers  legalized  only  a  single  truck,  and  only  2%   dealt  with  six 
or  more  trucks.   Half  of  the  drivers  said  that  they  were  never  able  to 
plan  in  advance  where  their  next  trip  would  take  them.   Only  a  few — less 
than  l%--were  always  able  to  do  such  advanced  planning 0 

Most  of  the  drivers  traveled  in  many  states  in  the  course  of 
the  year.   Only  27%  said  they  covered  less  than  12  states.   Their  trucks 
were  base-plated  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  union,  with  Indiana  being 
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the  most  commonly  mentioned  state  (26  drivers)  and  with  Florida,  Georgia 
and  Ohio  each  being  named  by  20  or  more  drivers.   The  state  which  was 
clearly  the  one  with  which  drivers  had  the  most  difficulty  with  legaliza- 
tion was  Ohio,  being  so  named  by  66  drivers.   Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri 
were  mentioned  by  about  half  that  number.   No  other  state  was  named  by 
more  than  20  drivers . 

Of  the  266  drivers,  135  (about  half)  were  enroute  with  a  load. 

Returning  to  Question  8,  11  state  requirements  were  presented 
to  the  truckers o   They  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  these  they  had 
had  experience  with  in  the  last  year,  and  then  they  were  asked  to  rank 
them.   These  rank  orderings  were  analyzed,  using  a  weighting  system  for 
the  rank  orderings  but  including,  with  less  weight,  items  checked  but 
not  ranked  by  the  truckers.   The  rankings  are  given  in  Appendix  C  and 
the  analysis  in  Appendix  D. 

For  purposes  of  the  analysis,  the  truckers  were  again  subdivided 
into  groups.   However,  rather  than  five  groupings  as  were  used  with  Ques- 
tion 7  of  Part  I,  only  two  groupings  were  considered  here.   They  were 
(a)  the  subtroup  of  respondents  who  said  they  did  all  of  their  own  paper- 
work versus  those  who  said  they  only  did  part  of  the  paperwork  (or  perhaps 
did  none  of  the  paperwork  but  personally  paid  some  of  the  fees),  and  (b) 
among  those  drivers  considering  themselves  independent,  those  with  less 
than  5  years  experience  versus  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  exper- 
ience.  The  other  types  of  groupings  were  not  appropriate  for  the  analy- 
sis of  this  question  because  relatively  few  drivers  in  some  of  the  pre- 
viously described  subgroups  were  asked  the  questions  in  Part  II  (for 
example,  company  drivers,  for-hire  drivers,  etc.). 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  VIII,  motor  fuel  taxes  were  definitely 
regarded  as  the  most  troublesome  item  by  all  driver  groups.   Trip  permits 
and  PUC/PSC  registration  requirements  were  generally  tied  for  second  in 
rank  order,  although  truck  licensing  also  was  said  to  be  quite  troublesome 
to  those  drivers  who  did  not  do  all  of  their  own  paperwork.   Among  those 
drivers  who  did  their  own  paperwork,  certificates  of  insurance  and  gross 
receipts  taxes  also  rated  rather  high. 

The  effect  of  driver  experience  is  less  clear,  although  there 
are  some  differences  in  the  rank  orders  as  given  by  more  experienced 
drivers  compared  with  those  of  less  experienced  drivers.   The  more  ex- 
perienced drivers,  for  example,  rated  gross  receipts  taxes  as  the  fifth 
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most  troublesome  although  the  less  experienced  rate  it  10th.   These 
data  are  shown  in  Appendix  D. 


Ho   Causes  for  Troublesome  State  Requirements 

Drivers  who  said  they  had  experience  and  troubles  with  any  of 
the  state  requirements  for  truckers  were  asked  their  reasons  (Question 
8c  of  Part  II).   Seven  possible  reasons  were  suggested  by  the  inter- 
viewer.  They  were: 

1.  It's  hard  to  keep  up  to  date  with  each  state's  requirements; 

2.  Filing  is  required  too  often; 

3.  The  forms  take  too  much  time; 

4.  There  are  too  many  different  forms; 

5.  Too  much  record  keeping  is  required; 

6.  Fees  are  too  high;  and 

7.  The  requirement  brings  about  enroute  delay. 

The  responses  to  this  question  are  tabulated  in  Table  IX.   The 
rows  in  this  table  correspond  to  the  11  types  of  state  requirements  and 
the  columns  represent  the  seven  reasons  for  troublesomeness.   The  rows 
and  the  columns  are  arranged  in  order  of  decreasing  numbers  of  complaints. 

Review  of  the  responses  indicated  that  the  drivers  did  not  all 
interpret  the  stated  reasons  in  the  same  way.   For  example,  many  drivers 
(but  not  the  majority)  said  they  were  troubled  by  trip  permits  because 
the  forms  took  too  much  time  or  that  there  were  too  many  of  them  or  that 
they  had  to  be  filed  too  frequently  or  that  too  much  record  keeping  was 
required.   In  fact,  trip  permit  forms  are  generally  relatively  easy  to 
complete  and  do  not  require  record  keeping.  What  the  drivers  may  have 
been  saying  is  that  they  did  not  like  to  have  to  bother  with  trip  per- 
mits, period. 

A  few  general  statements  can  be  made  concerning  the  drivers' 
comments.   First  of  all,  the  thing  that  they  disliked  most  frequently 
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about  the  state  requirements  was  the  tax  or  fee  involved.   This  result 
was  not  unexpected.   However,  it  is  not  a  particularly  useful  result  in 
the  context  of  this  study.   The  second  most  common  complaint,  however, 
is  pertinent.   The  drivers  complained,  almost  as  much  as  they  did  con- 
cerning fees,  about  the  difficulty  of  keeping  informed  of  the  states' 
requirements.   This  was  true  about  nearly  all  of  the  11  requirements, 
but  particularly  those  concerning  motor  fuel  taxes,  trip  permits,  PUC/ 
PSC  registration,  truck  licensing,  oversize/overweight  permits  and  cer- 
tificates of  insurance.   This  result  clearly  indicates  driver  displeasure 
with  the  complexities  of  state-to-state  differences  in  regulations  and 
changes  in  requirements. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  could  probably  be  combined  to 
indicated  general  displeasure  with  the  problem  of  filling  out  the  forms. 
Particularly  bothersome  in  this  regard  was  PUC/PSC  registration.   Driv- 
ers also  felt  that  the  forms  for  motor  fuel  taxes  and  for  gross  receipts 
taxes  were  very  time  consuming.  We  are  unsure  why  oversize/overweight 
permits  were  placed  in  this  category,  although  some  drivers  may  have 
been  thinking  of  the  time  required  to  obtain  such  permits  rather  than 
the  time  required  to  fill  out  the  forms.   Truck  licensing  forms  prob- 
ably are  among  the  most  complicated  in  those  states  using  prorationing. 

Delays  enroute  were  singled  out  by  the  drivers  relative  to 
trip  permits  and  oversize/overweight  permits,  as  might  be  expected  be- 
cause there  are  occasional  delays  in  obtaining  such  permits.   On  the 
other  hand,  some  drivers  felt  that  delays  were  incurred  relative  to 
PUC/PSC  registrations  and  ton-mile  taxes.   These  delays  probably  oc- 
cur in  conjunction  with  inspections  and  weigh  stations. 

The  need  for  too  much  record  keeping  was  cited  in  regard  to 
ton-mile  taxes,  motor  fuel  taxes,  gross  receipts  taxes,  and  PUC/PSC 
registration,,   These  complaints  are  understandable,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  first  three. 

Finally,  some  drivers  felt  that  filing  was  required  too  often 
with  respect  to  motor  fuel  taxes  and  gross  receipts  taxes „   Only  a  few 
drivers  felt  this  way  about  the  other  state  requirements. 
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I.   Delays  Enroute 

The  drivers  answering  the  questions  in  Part  II  (those  who  did 
some  or  all  of  their  truck  legalization)  were  asked  if  they  were  enroute 
with  a  load.   Of  the  266  drivers  asked,  135  (51.5%)  were  enroute.   The 
remainder  were  either  deadheading  or  waiting  for  a  load.   The  drivers 
enroute  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  their  trip  and  any  delays 
experienced. 

Generally,  the  trip  length  was  great,  with  83.2%  of  the  trips 
being  over  500  miles  in  length;  more  than  50%  were  over  1,000  miles.   On 
the  average,  the  current  trip  was  less  than  half  completed.   The  distri- 
bution was  as  follows:   under  one- fourth  completed,  32.8%;  one-fourth  to 
one-half,  26.9%;  one-half  to  three-fourths,  23.1%;  and  over  three- fourths, 
17.2%. 

The  drivers  were  asked  if  they  had  experienced  any  unexpected 
delays  on  the  trip,  and  if  so,  the  approximate  duration  of  the  delay. 
The  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  X.   The  table  shows  the  number  of 
drivers  mentioning  delays  in  each  of  several  categories,  together  with 
the  mean  and  median  delay  in  the  category.   Both  values  are  given  be- 
cause there  were  often  a  few  drivers  who  suffered  extremely  long  delays. 
For  example,  one  driver  waited  54  hr  for  a  permit.   The  next  longest 
wait  for  a  permit  was  7  hr.   Thus,  the  distribution  was  skewed  and  the 
mean  or  average  delay  was  substantially  greater  than  the  median  delay. 


TABLE 

X 

COMMON 

DELAYS 

Mean  Delay 

Median  Delay 

Cause 

Number—^ 
6 

(hr) 

(hr) 

Obtaining  a  Load 

45.17 

30 

Loading/Unloading 

11 

31.91 

9 

Permit  Problems 

10 

8.90 

4 

Mechanical  Problems 

(other  than  tires) 

16 

7.25 

4 

Tire  Failure 

12 

7.25 

3 

Inspections,  etc. 

4 

3.00 

3 

a/  Out  of  a  sample  of  135  drivers  enroute  with  a  load. 
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The  most  common  types  of  delays  were  mechanical  in  nature,  with 
12  drivers  experiencing  tire  failures  and  16  having  other  types  of  equip- 
ment problems.   Fourteen  drivers  suffered  procedural  delays,  10  of  them 
involving  permit  problems  and  four  involving  inspections  and  the  like. 

The  individual  responses  to  this  question  are  tabulated  in 
Appendix  F.   The  drivers  stopped  in  Whitter,  California,  clearly  had 
experienced  more  delays  than  drivers  stopped  at  other  locations.   How- 
ever, almost  all  of  these  delays  were  the  result  of  equipment  failure. 
Interestingly,  however,  none  of  these  drivers  mentioned  equipment  fail- 
ures or  maintenance  difficulties  as  being  a  problem  area  (see  Section 
III-F). 


J.   Summary  of  Trucker  Survey 

Approximately  750  truckers  were  surveyed  in  10  states.   The 
survey,  occurring  in  September  1974,  was  administered  to  a  driver  sample 
purposely  structured  to  include  as  many  independent  owner-operators  as 
possible. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  two  major  concerns  of  the  truckers 
were  the  lowered  speed  limits  and  the  price  and  availability  of  fuel.   The 
third  most  important  problem,  in  the  mind  of  many  drivers,  related  to  size 
and  weight  limits — their  uniformity  amongst  states  and  within  states,  as 
well  as  the  values  such  limits  should  take.   An  exception  to  this  ordering 
of  problems  occurred  among  drivers  classifying  themselves  as  independents 
as  well  as  those  drivers  who  said  they  did  their  own  paperwork  for  truck 
registration,  taxes  and  fees  (there  was  much  overlap  between  these  two 
groups).   These  groups  each  said  that  state  licensing,  permits  and  tax 
requirements  were  the  third  most  important  problem  area.   Other  drivers 
rated  this  area  fourth. 

ICC  regulations  were  generally  rated  the  fifth  major  problem 
with  DOT  regulations  rating  sixth.   Deadheading  was  rated  last  in  the 
set  of  seven  major  problem  areas  presented  to  the  drivers. 

Among  other  problem  areas  suggested  by  the  drivers,  and  not  by 
the  interviewer,  were  police  harassment,  other  motorists,  poor  quality 
and  expensive  maintenance,  and  the  practice  of  placing  too  much  weight 
on  the  front  axle  of  the  tractor.   Some  drivers  objected  unloading 
their  own  truck,  a  perception  of  favoritism  towards  the  railroads, 
harassment  of  CB  radio  usage,  and  unfair  practices  related  to  trip 
leasing  and  the  hauling  of  exempt  commodities. 
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Those  drivers  having  personal  experience  with  the  paperwork  or 
paying  of  fees  were  asked  to  rate  various  kinds  of  state  requirements  as  to 
their  troublesomeness.  Among  11  requirements,  the  one  least  liked  was 
that  of  paying  motor  fuel  taxes.   The  drivers  cited  as  reasons  for  this 
dislike,  the  fees  (which  they  felt  to  be  too  high)  and  the  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  to  date  with  each  state's  requirements.   They  also  felt 
that  completing  the  forms  was  too  time-consuming,  and  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  record  keeping  was  required. 

Tied  for  second  in  the  list  were  trip  permits  and  PUC/PSC  reg- 
istration requirements.   In  both  instances  the  drivers  complained  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  up-to-date  with  the  state  requirements.   In 
the  case  of  trip  permits  they  also  disliked  the  delays  suffered  enroute 
and  the  high  fees.   The  number  and  complexity  of  forms  regarding  PUC/PSC 
registration  were  cited. 

Truck  licensing  was  singled  out  as  the  next  most  troublesome, 
although  not  so  much  by  drivers  who  do  all  their  own  paperwork  as  by 
the  other  drivers.   High  fees  and  state-to-state  variances  were  again 
mentioned  as  the  major  problems. 

Other  state  requirements,  in  order  of  decreasing  troublesome- 
ness, were  oversize/overweight  permits,  ton-mile  taxes,  certificates  of 
insurance,  gross  receipts  taxes,  incidental  fees  and  property  tax. 

Drivers  enroute  with  a  load  were  queried  as  to  delays  they 
might  have  suffered  on  the  present  trip.   Not  counting  delays  incurred 
prior  to  beginning  the  trip,  such  as  in  attempting  to  find  a  load  or 
in  getting  loaded,  the  most  time-consuming  type  of  delay  was  related 
to  permits.   Although  the  median  delay  was  about  4  hr  among  drivers 
reporting  such  delays,  drivers  occasionally  suffered  an  extremely 
long  delay.   Thus,  a  high  amount  of  uncertainty  may  be  associated 
with  trip  permit  requirements.   The  most  common  type  of  delay,  how- 
ever, was  associated  with  mechanical  problems,  especially  tire  fail- 
ure.  Such  delays  were  typically  3  to  4  hr  in  duration  but  with  oc- 
casional excessive  delays  of  a  day  or  more.   Delays  associated  with 
weigh  stations,  inspections,  etc.,  were  seldom  reported  and  were 
usually  not  lengthy. 
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IV.   DESCRIPTION  OF  COMPLIANCE  COSTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


This  section  is  preparatory  to  Section  V,  "Analysis  of  Com- 
pliance Costs  by  Trucking  Industry  Segment „ "  It  describes  compliance 
cost  items  to  truckers  and  describes  costing  techniques  employed. 

Two  types  of  costs  of  compliance  with  state  requirements  are 
considered  in  this  section—direct  costs  and  indirect  costs.   In  deter- 
mining the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  two  types  of  costs,  two  different 
methods  were  used.   The  investigation  of  direct  costs  relied  heavily  on 
published  materials  including  those  promulgated  by  the  FHWA  Highway 
Statistics  Division,  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  and  sev- 
eral commercially  published  trucking  permit  guides.   Additional  direct 
cost  information  was  supplied  in  11  in-depth,  unstructured  interviews* 
with  individual  trucking  concerns  which  served  as  case  studies.   During 
the  course  of  each  interview,  the  applicability  of  specific  state  re- 
quirements on  each  carrier  was  established  based  on  the  states  traveled 
by  the  carrier  and  the  carrier  type.   To  the  extent  possible,  the  car- 
rier supplied  direct  compliance  cost  information  for  each  of  those  re- 
quirements.  When  the  carrier  was  unable  to  supply  it,  this  information 
was  reconstructed  through  the  use  of  the  published  guides.   In  some 
cases,  expenses  associated  with  resident  agent  requirements  and  bond 
requirements  were  estimated. 

Indirect  costs  were  determined  exclusively  through  the  un- 
structured interviews  with  carriers.   The  nature  and  contents  of  the 
interviews  are  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  G.   A  description  of 
compliance  costs—both  direct  and  indirect  — follows  next. 


A.   Direct  Compliance  Costs 

Direct  costs  of  trucker  compliance  with  state  requirements 
fall  into  two  groups;  they  include  tax  payments  and  charges  asso- 
ciated with  identification  permit  requirements  and  trip  permits. 


These  interviews  were  not  related  to  the  755  interviews  conducted 
in  association  with  the  survey  described  in  Section  III. 
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1.   Highway-user  taxes:   As  described  earlier,  three  types  of 
state  taxes  on  interstate  truckers  exist — registration  or  first  struc- 
ture taxes,  fuel  or  second  structure  taxes,  and  a  variety  of  third 
structure  taxes. 

a.  Registration  taxes:   These  taxes  are  associated  with 
vehicle  licensing,  and  must  be  paid  periodically,  usually  annually. 
Registration  taxes  for  tractor-semitrailer  combination  vehicles  are 
computed  by  the  states  in  a  variety  of  ways.   A  common  tax  basis  calls 
for  the  tractor  to  be  licensed  according  to  gross  vehicle  weight,  and 
the  trailer  to  be  licensed  at  a  nominal  fixed  fee.   Some  states,  how- 
ever, require  that  both  tractor  and  semitrailer  be  licensed  on  the 
basis  of  individual  weight.   Other  variations  also  exist.   The  regis- 
tration tax  basis  for  each  state  is  detailed  in  Appendix  A,  Table  A-I. 

Figures  published  by  the  Highway  Statistics  Division/ 
Office  of  Highway  Planning  indicate  that  the  average  registration  tax 
on  a  diesel-powered  five-axle  tractor-semitrailer  combination  of  72,000 
lb  (32,660  kg)  gross  vehicle  weight  in  1973  was  $595.25.   As  a  condi- 
tion of  registration,  however,  28  states  charge  additional  taxes,  often 
in  the  form  of  property  or  "ad  valorem"  taxes.   The  addition  of  these 
charges  causes  the  total  registration  tax  and  property  tax  to  average 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000.   The  Highway  Statistics  Division  indi- 
cates that  for  private  carriers  the  total  averages  $964.01,  and  for 
contract  carriers  the  average  is  $1,099. 85 „ 

Some  carriers,  typically  those  in  the  eastern  states, 
pay  the  entire  amount  of  registration  taxes  to  a  single  state*   Under 
the  basing  point  principle,  however,  a  single  carrier  may  be  required 
to  register  some  of  its  vehicles  in  each  of  a  number  of  different 
states  in  which  it  maintains  business  facilities.   Other  carriers, 
located  in  the  western  states,  very  often  must  pay  a  portion  of  total 
fleet  registration  taxes  to  a  number  of  different  states  in  accordance 
with  the  proration  agreement  which  exists  in  the  western  states.   In 
the  former  case  vehicle  registrations  are  divided  among  the  states. 
In  the  latter  case  registration  taxes  are  shared. 

b.  Fuel  taxes:   Fuel  taxes  are  levied  by  most  states, 
usually  based  on  gallonage  consumed  by  a  vehicle.   Typically,  the  diesel 
fuel  tax  rate  in  each  state  is  7,  8,  or  9c/gal  (1.85  to  2.38c/liter) 
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as  shown  in  Table  A-II.   As  mileage,  and  thus  fuel  consumption  in- 
creases, so  does  the  fuel  tax.   According  to  the  Highway  Statistics 
Division,  fuel  taxes  on  a  diesel-powered  five-axle  semi-trailer  com- 
bination of  72,000  lb  gross  vehicle  weight  traveling  70,000  miles 
(113,000  km)  during  the  year  average  $1,096.27.   The  same  vehicle  opera- 
ting 100,000  miles  (161,000  km)  per  year  would  pay  $1,566.10  in  fuel 
taxes . 

Some  of  the  carriers  interviewed  complained  of  double 
fuel  taxation.   This  can  occur  when  tax  is  paid  at  the  pump  and  again, 
to  another  state  in  which  the  fuel  was  consumed,  at  the  time  of  re- 
porting.  Many  states  issue  credits  and  some  will  refund  excess  fuel 
tax  payments.   Reportedly,  however,  carriers  are  often  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  adjustments  because  of  complex  procedural  require- 
ments which  can  involve  fuel  tax  audit  and/or  approval  by  many  states 
in  order  to  qualify  for  adjustment  in  one  state. 

c.   Third  structure  taxes :   These  costs  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  assess.   The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  varieties  of  third  structure  taxes  and  from  the  fact  that  rela- 
tively few  states  maintain  third  structure  taxes  in  their  user  tax  pro- 
grams as  shown  in  Table  A-III.   It  is  probable  that  some  truckers  pay 
no  third  structure  taxes.   Conversely,  others  may  end  up  paying  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  third  structure  taxes. 

Fuel  surtaxes ,  third  structure  tax  levied  in  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  and  not  to  be  confused  with  second  structure  fuel  taxes, 
amount  to  2c/gal  (0.528c/liter) .   Employing  the  Highway  Statistics  Div- 
ision estimate  of  4.9  miles/gal  (2.1  km/liter)  for  a  typical  five-axle 
diesel-powered  tractor-semitrailer  combination,  the  total  fuel  surtax 
liability  for  70,000  miles  (113,000  km)  of  driving  would  be  $285.71. 
Fuel  surtax  liability  for  the  operator  who  drives  100,000  miles  (161,000 
km)  exclusively  in  Kentucky  or  Virginia  amounts  to  $408.15.   Of  course, 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  vehicles  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  will 
be  used  exclusively  in  either  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  or  in  both  states 
combined.   Thus,  most  carriers  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  full  burden 
of  the  fuel  surtax  since  it  is  not  in  effect  in  other  states. 

Three  types  of  mileage  taxes  are  levied  by  seven  states. 
Ton -mile  taxes  are  levied  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  weight-mile  taxes  are 
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levied  by  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  New  York  and  Oregon,  and  axle-mile  taxes 
are  levied  by  Ohio.   Mileage  tax  liability,  computed  for  each  of  the 
seven  states  which  maintains  a  mileage  tax,  is  presented  below. 


Colorado  $2,660.70 

Idaho  $3,363.50 

New  Mexico  $1,369.90 

New  York  $1,526.70 

Ohio  $1,750.00 

Oregon  $3,850.00 

Wyoming  $2,520.00 

The  computations  assume  a  five-axle  tractor-semitrailer 
combination  registered  at  72,000  lb  (33,000  kg)  gross  vehicle  weight, 
traveled  70,000  miles  (113,000  km)  within  each  state  during  the  year, 
logging  967,050  revenue  ton-miles  (662,429  Mton-kilometers)  at  an 
average  gross  weight  per  trip  of  53,580  lb  (86,228  kg). 

The  amount  derived  by  averaging  the  seven  states'  mile- 
age tax  liabilities  is  $2,434.40.  If  7/48  of  a  fleet's  annual  mileage 
is  accumulated  in  the  seven  mileage  tax  states  equally  the  annual  mile- 
age tax  liability  amounts  to  $355.02  under  the  same  assumptions  as  above, 

Gross  receipts  taxes  are  levied  on  for-hire  carriers  in 
the  states  of  Arizona  and  Montana.   In  Arizona  the  tax  rate  is  2-1/2% 
on  the  gross  receipts  of  in-state  business.   Similarly,  in  Montana  the 
levy  is  based  on  the  receipts  related  to  business  beginning  and  ending 
within  the  state,  and  the  tax  rate  is  0.5757o.   In  Montana,  however,  an 
annual  minimum  gross  receipts  tax  of  $30.00  per  unit  for  common  carriers 
and  $15.00  per  unit  for  contract  carriers  exists.   Using  the  Highway 
Statistics  Division  estimated  gross  annual  revenues  of  $72,529  attribut- 
able to  the  typical  vehicle,  the  total  gross  receipts  tax  liability  for 
the  vehicle  in  Arizona  is  $1,813.23.   In  Montana  it  amounts  to  $417.04. 
If  2/48  of  a  fleet's  annual  revenues  are  derived  from  business  in  Ari- 
zona and  Montana  equally,  the  gross  receipts  tax  liability  is  $46.46 
for  the  year. 
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Totaling  the  average  first,  second,  and  third  structure 
taxes  yields  an  annual  state  user  tax  levy  in  excess  of  $2,500.00  per 
vehicle . 

2.   Permit  fees  and  miscellaneous  direct  costs :   Cost  factors 
considered  in  this  section  include  unit  permit  fees  for  identification 
permits,  bond  expenses,  resident  agent  expenses,  and  trip  permit  costs. 

Identification  permits  are  issued  by  many  states  to  signal 
the  operator's  compliance  with  fuel  tax  requirements ,  third  structure  tax 
requirements,  utilities  commission  requirements,  or  a  combination  of  the 
above.   A  few  of  the  identification  permits  may  be  obtained  on  a  one-time 
basis,  but  many  must  be  renewed  annually.   For  purposes  of  this  study, 
permits  issued  on  a  one-time  basis  have  been  excluded  from  investigation. 
Identification  permits  which  are  annually  renewable  are  discussed  below. 

Fuel  tax  identification  permits  are  used  as  a  control  mech- 
anism for  the  states  and  serve  as  proof  that  carriers  are  registered 
with  the  fuel  tax  division  of  the  state.   The  direct  cost  of  fuel  tax 
identification  permits  varies  substantially  as  displayed  in  Table  A-II. 
In  some  states  there  is  no  fee  associated  with  the  one-time  fleet  regis- 
tration while  in  other  states  annual  registration  is  required,  and  fees 
range  up  to  $12  per  vehicle.   The  average  unit  fee,  for  those  states 
charging  a  fee,  is  about  $3.00.   Occasionally,  only  a  nominal  fleet  fee 
is  charged.  , 

Only  one  state  requires  identification  permits  exclusively  for 
third  structure  taxes.   In  Colorado  a  letter  from  the  state  to  the  car- 
rier serves  to  identify  the  carrier  as  registered  with  the  ton-mile  tax 
division  of  the  state.   The  letter  is  duplicated,  and  a  copy  is  required 
to  be  in  the  cab  of  each  tractor  of  the  fleet.   There  is  no  charge  for 
the  Colorado  "GTM  Letter." 

Utilities  commission  identification  permits  serve  as  proof  of 
compliance  with  State  Utilities  Commission  requirements  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Section  II  and  detailed  in  Table  A-IV.   Direct  costs  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  one-time  filing,  annual  renewals,  and  resident  agent 
requirements.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  89-170  have  attempted  to  set  an 
upper  limit  on  the  one-time  filing  fee  and  annual  renewal  fees  asso- 
ciated with  utilities  commission  permits.   The  Amendment  stipulates  a 
$25.00  maximum  fee  associated  with  the  filing  of  a  carrier's  authority, 
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and  a  $5  per  vehicle  maximum  fee  attendant  to  obtaining  identification 
stamps.   Despite  these  maximum  limits,  a  few  states  charge  an  excess  of 
the  $25.00  one-time  filing  fee  and  the  $5.00  per  vehicle  identification 
stamp  fee.   However,  some  states  charge  less  in  both  categories.   Annual 
unit  fees,  among  states  charging  those  fees,  average  about  $5.00.   These 
charges  are  detailed  in  Table  A-IV. 

Since  utilities  commission  permits  identify  a  vehicle  as  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  carrier  (whose  authority  is  on  file  with  the 
utilities  commission),  trip  lease  carriers  are  subject  to  multiple  util- 
ities commission  registrations.   For  example,  if  a  for-hire  operator  must 
trip  lease  with  various  carriers  in  order  to  secure  loads,  he  must  be 
registered  with  the  utilities  commission  of  each  state  through  which  he 
drives  on  a  trip,  as  part  of  each  fleet  for  which  he  drives.   Some  oper- 
ators trip  lease  typically  25  times  per  year  with  many  different  carriers, 
according  to  a  truck  transportation  specialist  who  operates  his  own  tax 
and  permit  service. 

In  several  states,  combination  permits  serve  to  identify  a 
carrier,  or  a  vehicle,  as  properly  registered  with  more  than  one  state 
agency.   Virginia,  for  example,  issues  a  single  permit  which  identifies 
a  carrier  as  registered  both  with  the  State  Corporation  Commission  and 
with  the  fuel  tax  authority.   Since  Virginia's  third  structure  tax  takes 
the  form  of  a  fuel  surtax  the  state  has  automatic  registration  of  carriers 
for  third  structure  tax  purposes  as  well,  and  carriers  are  relieved  of 
identifying  themselves  to  yet  another  agency. 

Table  XI  indicates  by  permit  type  and  by  carrier  type  the  num- 
ber of  identification  permits  requiring  annual  renewal. 

Exempt  carriers  must  renew  nearly  90%  as  many  identification 
permits  as  regulated  carriers,  and  private  carriers  must  renew  slightly 
over  50%  of  the  permits  required  for  renewal  by  regulated  carriers. 
Only  in  the  case  of  utilities  commission  permits  are  exempt  and  private 
carriers  relieved  of  some  of  their  obligations  to  the  states. 

Miscellaneous  direct  costs  are  associated  with  bond  require- 
ments and  with  utilities  commission  resident  agent  requirements.   Cash 
or  surety  bonds  are  required  by  many  states  to  ensure  that  a  carrier 
will  pay  its  tax  obligation  to  the  state.   Minimum  bond  requirements 
typically  range  from  $500  to  $1,000.   The  amount  may  be  fixed  or  variable 
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TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  IDENTIFICATION  PERMITS  REQUIRING  ANNUAL  RENEWAL 
BY  PERMIT  TYPE  AND  CARRIER  TYPE 


Permit  Type 
Fuel  Tax 

Third  Structure  Tax 
Utilities  Commission 
Combination 

Total 


Regulated 

Exempt 

Private 

34 

34 

34 

1 

1 

1 

40 

31 

4 

3a/ 


3a/ 


3a/ 


69 


42 


§_/  Includes  the  New  York  Ten-Mile  Tax  (TMT)  permit  renewable  every 
3  years . 
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depending  on  the  state.   Usually,  carriers  employ  a  surety  bonding 
agent  to  fulfill  bond  requirements.   Charges  for  this  service  average 
about  $20  per  $500  bond. 

Resident  agent  requirements,  promulgated  by  many  state  util- 
ities commissions,  are  often  met  by  small  carriers  through  the  use  of 
a  third  party,  such  as  the  company  which  insures  their  operations. 
Typically,  an  insurance  company  charges  between  $3  and  $5  per  state  to 
arrange  for  a  resident  agent  to  represent  a  carrier. 

Trip  permits  (in  lieu  of  registration,  fuel  tax,  third  struc- 
ture tax,  and  utilities  commission  identification  permits)  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  operator  who  only  occasionally  drives  through  a  particular 
state.   Most  states  issue  trip  permits  which  allow  the  operator  of  a 
specific  vehicle  the  privilege  of  highway  use  in  that  state.   In  addi- 
tion the  operator  is  relieved  of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
described  above.   Most  states  issue  trip  permits  sparingly  to  an  indi- 
vidual operator.   Often  no  more  than  one  or  two  trips  per  month  are 
allowed  under  trip  permits.   In  most  states,  trip  permits  are  regarded 
as  temporary  or  emergency  measures.   Most  often,  the  privileges  ex- 
tended by  the  state  through  issuance  of  a  trip  permit  are  limited  to 
only  a  few  days .   The  charges  associated  with  trip  permits  are  commonly 
between  $5  and  $20  per  issuance. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  trip  permits  and  the  inconvenience 
involved  in  obtaining  them,  truckers  interviewed  in  conjunction  with 
this  study  preferred  not  to  rely  on  trip  permits  as  a  routine  substitute 
for  annual  clearances.   In  addition,  annual  clearances  provide  immediate 
equipment  flexibility  to  operate  in  all  states  where  cleared,  whereas 
delay  sometimes  accompanies  trip  permit  acquisition. 

Carrier  experience  with  direct  costs,  other  than  taxes,  is 
discussed  in  Section  V,  "Analysis  of  Compliance  Costs  by  Trucking  Indus- 
try Segment." 


B.   Indirect  Compliance  Costs 

The  investigation  of  indirect  costs  to  truckers  focused  on  the 

functions  which  are  parts  of  compliance  activity  rather  than  the  items 

required  for  compliance  with  a  specific  tax  or  control  mechanism  as 
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detailed  in  Section  II.   This  approach  reflects  the  manner  in  which  most 
carriers  we  interviewed  (especially  small  carriers)  regarded  compliance. 
Additionally,  one  function  may  serve  more  than  one  mechanism.   For  exam- 
ple, trip  records  provide  information  which  is  the  basis  of  fuel  tax 
reporting,  registration  proration  reporting,  and,  to  some  degree,  third 
structure  tax  reporting. 

Therefore,  consideration  of  compliance  activities  and  costs 
by  function  rather  than  by  mechanism  was  judged  more  accurate. 

Functions  which  were  investigated  include:   (a)  obtaining  and 
affixing  permits,  (b)  record  keeping,  (c)  filing  of  reports,  (d)  enforce- 
ment, (e)  various  physical  items,  and  (f)  obtaining  trip  permits. 

Two  additional  elements  or  factors  which  are  not  quantified  in 
this  report  are  penalty  costs  of  noncompliance,  and  the  cost  of  informa- 
tion gathering  regarding  state  requirements  and  changes  thereto.   Each 
of  the  11  cases  studied  incurred  some  penalty  costs,  but  there  is  not  a 
relationship  between  these  costs  and  quantified  characteristics  consid- 
ered in  this  study.   Information-gathering  activities  could  not  be  ade- 
quately segregated  from  other  activities  by  the  carrier  personnel  inter- 
viewed. 

1.   Obtaining  and  affixing  of  permits:   This  function  relates 
to  the  identification  permits  described  in  the  Subsection  A  concerning 
direct  costs.   Typically,  identification  permits  are  obtained  for  a 
vehicle  on  an  annual  basis.   However,  two  circumstances  can  interrupt 
that  pattern.   The  first  occurs  when  an  operator  finds  himself  at  his 
destination  without  authority  to  return  with  a  load  to  his  home  base. 
In  such  cases,  he  may  be  able  to  contract  on  a  trip-lease  basis.   In 
effect,  the  operator  and*  his  unit  are  hired  by  another  company  to  oper- 
ate under  its  authority  in  the  operator's  return  direction.   Since  the 
operator  no  longer  travels  under  his  original  authority,  many  states 
require  that  additional  utilities  commission  permits  identifying  that 
operator  as  a  part  of  the  hiring  company's  fleet  be  obtained.   This 
circumstance  may  affect  a  single  vehicle  up  to  25  times  per  year.   The 
second  circumstance  is  related.   It  involves  independent  operators  who 
sign  a  long-term  lease  (a  contract  of  greater  than  30  days  duration) 
with  a  carrier.   Turnover  among  such  independent  operators  can  be  as 
high  as  30%  per  year,  or  more.   As  new  drivers  join  the  company,  their 
vehicles  must  be  outfitted  with  the  entire  array  of  identification 
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permits.   At  one  case  study  company  which  operates  entirely  with  leased 
drivers  and  equipment,  almost  five  times  as  much  man-power  was  expended 
executing  supplemental  applications  as  was  put  forth  on  annual  identi- 
fication permit  applications.   Company-owned  equipment  eliminates  the 
equipment  turnover  problem,  and  companies,  large  or  small,  which  own 
their  own  vehicles  do  not  face  this  problem. 

The  process  involved  for  obtaining  and  affixing  identifica- 
tion permits  begins  with  the  completion  of  application  for  such  permits 
to  the  states.   All  applications  must  identify  the  carrier,  and  many, 
particularily  utilities  commission  permit  applications,  must  include  a 
unit  listing  of  all  vehicles  (tractors,  trailers,  and  trucks)  belonging 
to  the  fleet.   The  carriers  interviewed  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
two  types  of  annual  permit  applications--tax  identification  and  utilities 
commission  identification—and  most  indicated  the  level  of  effort  for 
completing  either  type  of  application  is  equal.   The  applications  are 
submitted  by  the  carrier  and  acted  upon  by  the  state.   One  complaint 
voiced  by  several  carriers  was  that  a  few  states  did  not  process  carriers' 
routine  applications  in  a  timely  manner.   Delays  in  receipt  of  valid 
permits  occasionally  caused  some  vehicles  to  be  in  violation  of  state 
requirements  despite  the  carriers'  attempt  at  compliance. 

Permits  take  a  variety  of  forms.   In  accordance  with  Public 
Law  89-170,  most  states'  utilities  commission  registrations  take  the 
form  of  a  stamp  attached  to  a  standard  cab  card  called  a  "bingo  card" 
by  members  of  the  industry.   Some  states,  however,  still  require  plates 
on  the  tractor  and  trailer,  painted  numbers  on  the  door  of  the  tractor, 
decals  attached  to  the  tractor  cab,  or  identification  cards  which  must 
be  carried  in  the  tractor.   Fuel  tax  registrations  generally  are  decals 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  tractor  or  cab  cards  which  must  be  carried 
within  the  tractor  cab.   Proof  of  prorated  vehicle  registration  is  dem- 
onstrated by  small  decals  displayed  on  a  single,  segmented  plate.   Proof 
of  vehicle  registration  reciprocity  sometimes  requires  a  cab  card.   The 
carriers  interviewed  indicated  that  attaching  plates  and  painting  num- 
bers on  tractors  were  the  most  time-consuming  methods  of  affixing  per- 
mits and  licenses.   Stamps,  decals  and  cab  cards  require  less  effort. 
Most  carriers'  representatives  thought  of  affixing  permits  in  terms  of 
the  time  to  array  a  single  vehicle  with  all  necessary  cards,  stamps, 
decals,  plates  and  numbers. 
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2.   Record  keeping:   Many  records  must  be  kept  by  drivers. 
Federal  regulations  require  that  drivers  keep  daily  logs  of  their 
trucking  activities.   State  requirements  call  for  an  accurate  accounting 
of  miles  traveled  and  fuel  consumed  in  each  state.   Companies  may  re- 
quire their  drivers  to  keep  additional  records.   In  this  investigation 
the  focus  is  on  records  maintained  in  order  to  satisfy  various  state 
requirements . 

The  foundation  of  many  states'  fuel  tax  requirements  as  well 
as  proration  registration  requirements  is  a  state-by-state  record  of 
miles  traveled  and  fuel  consumed.   Carriers  comply  with  these  record 
keeping  requirements  by  maintaining  trip  records.   The  trip  records  all 
contain  essentially  the  same  information  including:   origin,  destination, 
date  of  trip,  routes  taken,  miles  traveled  in  each  state,  and  location 
and  amount  of  each  fuel  purchase.   The  maintenance  of  such  a  record  re- 
quires the  driver  to  make  an  entry  at  all  fuel  stops  and  to  log  mileage 
at  each  border  crossing.   Drivers  kept  complete  trip  records  for  10  of 
the  11  carriers  we  interviewed.   In  the  remaining  case  drivers  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  fuel  purchase  records,  but  mileage  records  were  re- 
constructed after  each  trip  by  office  personnel.   In  the  analysis  in 
Section  V,  we  assumed  the  delay  cost  of  keeping  trip  records  is  $10.00 
per  hour.   This  estimate,  which  includes  both  driver  and  vehicle  time, 
was  substantiated  by  industry  personnel. 

-Once  the  driver  completes  the  trip  record  entries  and  the 
record  is  delivered  to  the  office,  office  personnel  must  post  the  entries 
and  tabulate  totals  as  required.   For  costing  this  function,  and  all 
other  office  functions,  an  estimated  rate  of  $25/day  is  assumed  for 
office  personnel. 

Not  all  carriers  must  depend  upon  their  drivers  to  maintain 
trip  records.   Regular  route  carriers  comprise  a  segment  of  the  indus- 
try which  does  not  depend  on  drivers  to  keep  trip  records.   This  is 
possible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  regular  route  car- 
riers.  Unlike  the  irregular  route  carriers,  represented  by  the  case 
studies  described  in  this  report,  regular  route  carriers  are  each  re- 
quired to  remain  on  specified  routes.   Thus,  the  routes  traveled  on 
each  trip  are  known,  and  mileage  does  not  vary  in  either  direction. 
The  keeping  of  mileage  records,  therefore,  can  be  reduced  to  tallies  on 
a  dispatcher's  log  sheet.   Coupling  this  procedure  with  automatic  data 
processing  can  make  the  job  of  keeping  mileage  records  for  each  vehicle, 
and  for  the  fleet,  relatively  simple. 
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Some  large  regular  route  carriers,  and  a  few  irregular  route 
carriers,  have  created  an  advantageous  fuel  tax  situation  for  themselves, 
as  well.   They  accomplish  this  by  purchasing  fuel  in  bulk  ex-tax  and 
storing  it  at  certain  key  points  within  their  route  structure.   Since 
such  fuel  is  purchased  ex-tax,  there  is  no  need  to  match  taxed  purchases 
with  consumption  in  each  state.   Fuel  is  dispensed  to  the  carrier's  ve- 
hicles from  the  company's  own  facilities.   The  accounting  of  fuel  usage, 
then,  becomes  an  affair  conducted  entirely  within  the  office. 

Another  type  of  record  which  must  be  kept  by  carriers  is  an 
equipment  listing.   The  listing  contains  the  identification  of  all  ve- 
hicles in  the  f leet--tractors ,  trailers,  and  trucks.   It  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  current  listing  for  use  in  applying  for  additional  and  renewal 
identification  permits.   For  most  smaller  carriers,  keeping  an  equipment 
list  is  not  a  problem,  since  there  are  few  equipment  changes.   Larger 
carriers,  particularly  those  which  employ  independent  operators,  can 
encounter  significant  turnover  of  personnel  and  vehicles.   This  neces- 
sitates the  continual  updating  of  the  equipment  list.   Only  the  two 
largest  carriers  included  in  the  case  studies  made  a  formal,  periodic 
updating  of  the  equipment  list.   The  smaller  carriers  updated  their 
listing  as  needed. 

3.   Report  filing:   The  filing  of  reports  is  the  culmination 
of  record  keeping  efforts.   Periodic  vehicle  registration  proration  re- 
ports, fuel  tax  reports,  and  third  structure  tax  reports  all  are  based 
on  the  record  of  mileage  driven  by  fleet  equipment  in  each  state.   Most 
carrier  personnel  interviewed  in  the  case  studies  indicated  there  is 
little  difference  in  level  of  effort  required  for  the  preparation  of 
prorated  vehicle  registration  returns  and  fuel  tax  returns.   Some  third 
structure  tax  returns  were  judged  by  a  few  interviewees  as  requiring  a 
greater  level  of  effort  for  various  reasons.   The  New  York  gross  ton-mile 
tax  and  the  Ohio  highway  use-tax  both  exclude  turnpike  miles  as  miles 
taxable  under  the  third  structure  tax  law.   The  Arizona  gross  receipts 
tax  requires  information  not  normally  kept  on  the  trip  records.   The 
Colorado  ton-mile  tax  may  require  separate  calculations  of  loaded  miles 
and  empty  miles.   In  the  Section  V  analysis  the  differential  effort  in- 
volved in  completing  third  structure  tax  returns  was  accounted  for  in 
those  cases  where  it  was  a  factor. 

The  interviewees  were  unanimous  in  their  complaints  of  non- 
uniformity  from  state  to  state  of  the  various  similar  report  forms. 
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Minor  inconsistencies  seem  to  be  as  bothersome,  and  perhaps  more  irri- 
tating, than  major  differences  among  the  forms.   While  the  nonuniformity 
of  forms  was  thought  of  as  a  nuisance  by  representatives  of  the  smaller 
carriers  interviewed,  the  larger  carriers,  which  maintained  computerized 
office  operations,  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing  dozens  of 
specialized  computer  programs  to  handle  the  variety  of  circumstances 
brought  about  by  dissimilar  tax  and  reporting  forms. 

Every  carrier  to  which  a  state  has  issued  user  tax  identifi- 
cation permits  is  required  to  file  periodic  tax  reports  in  a  timely 
manner  regardless  of  the  number  of  miles  driven  in  the  state  during  the 
period.   This  is  true  even  though  no  taxable  mileage  may  have  been  in- 
curred on  that  state's  highways.   One  owner-operator  complained  that  he 
could  count  on  being  penalized  every  month  by  a  particular  state  because 
his  report  was  not  filed  with  the  state  at  the  prescribed  time.   His 
one-man,  owner-operator  status  kept  him  on  the  road  for  long  periods  at 
a  time.   Although  he  sent  trip  records  back  to  his  base  to  be  processed 
by  his  bookkeeper,  the  trucker  claimed  the  report  could  not  be  filed 
without  his  signature,  and  it  was  uneconomic  for  him  to  return  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  sign  the  fuel  tax  report.   Consequently,  he  suffered 
a  $25  penalty  each  month. 

4.   Enforcement  activities:   A  high  indirect  cost  is  brought 
about  by  enforcement  of  state  requirements.   Enforcement  of  state  re- 
quirements "takes  two  forms — on-the-road  inspections,  and  audits.   Drivers 
are  subject  to  on-the-road  inspections  either  at  designated  locations  or 
randomly  on  the  highways.   Designated  inspection  stations  exist  at  ports 
of  entry  (more  common  in  western  states)  and  at  weigh  stations.   Roving 
patrols  of  enforcement  officers  may  set  up  inspection  stations  anywhere 
within  the  state's  highway  system.   Inspectors  typically  check  to  make 
sure  the  vehicle  is  properly  registered  and  that  appropriate  fuel  and 
utilities  commission  identification  accompanies  the  vehicle.   Weight  and 
safety  checks  may  also  be  made  by  the  inspectors.   Drivers  report  these 
inspections  generally  do  not  take  long--often  less  than  15  min  when 
everything  is  in  order.   However,  drivers  feel  the  number  of  inspection 
stops  is  excessive.   Not  uncommonly,  drivers  are  requested  to  show  proof 
of  compliance  with  state  requirements  two  or  more  times  in  each  state. 
The  operators  interviewed  in  the  case  studies  reported  incidences  of 
several  hundreds  of  inspection  stops  per  year. 
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Audits  of  carriers'  operational  records  are  another  form  of 
enforcement  carried  out  by  the  states.   In  a  typical  audit,  one  or  two 
employees  of  the  state  will  visit  the  location  of  a  carrier's  records. 
The  state  employees  will  satisfy  themselves  with  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  carrier's  records,  and  the  audit  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  any 
adjustments  in  taxes.   Generally,  the  audit  can  be  completed  in  1  or  2 
days.   Often,  the  states  do  not  audit  their  smaller  accounts  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  small  carriers  interviewed  had 
never  been  exposed  to  an  audit.   Assuming  a  carrier's  records  are  in  or- 
der, almost  no  advanced  preparation  for  an  audit  is  required.  When  the 
auditors  visit  a  carrier,  one  of  the  company's  personnel  is  usually 
occupied  assisting  them  for  the  duration  of  their  audit. 

5.   Office  items :   Various  physical  items  must  be  accounted 
for  in  determining  the  indirect  costs  of  trucker  compliance  with  state 
requirements.   Those  items  which  were  investigated  included  office  and 
storage  space,  equipment,  postage  and  check-writing  charges. 

Office  and  storage  space  devoted  to  activities  involving 
licenses,  permits,  taxes  and  fees  was  often  a  portion  of  the  operator's 
home.   In  some  cases  the  office  installation  was  permanent,  and  in  others 
the  office  area  served  multiple  purposes.   In  all  cases  office  space  was 
minimal.   The  costs  associated  with  office  space  and  storage  space  were 
determined  in  one  of  two  ways.   The  carrier  was  asked  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  renting  similar  office  space.   If  the  carrier  was  unable  to 
furnish  the  estimate,  the  cost  of  office  and  storage  space  was  determined 
by  estimating  the  replacement  cost  and  depreciating  that  cost  over  a  20- 
year  period.   In  either  case  only  the  prorated  office  cost  associated 
with  state  tax  and  controls  was  determined. 

Equipment  usually  consisted  of  modest  office  furniture-- 
perhaps  a  desk  and  several  chairs.  Mechanical  equipment  included  an 
adding  machine  or  calculator  and  a  typewriter.   Some  of  the  carriers 
also  had  copy  machines.   The  cost  of  all  equipment  was  estimated  and 
depreciated  over  a  10-year  period. 

Postage  and  check  writing  charges  were  both  determined  based 
on  the  carrier  estimate  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  correspondence  and 
the  number  of  checks  written  to  comply  with  state  requirements.   Both 
postage  and  check-writing  charges  were  costed  at  10c  each. 
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6.   Obtaining  trip  permits:   Only  three  of  the  carriers 
obtained  trip  permits.   The  remaining  eight  carriers  chose  to  obtain 
annual  clearances  at  the  outset  of  the  year  in  all  states  where  they 
anticipated  traveling.   Their  choice  was  made  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  trip  permits.   Depending  on  the  state,  trip  permits  may  be 
obtained  either  at  the  state  border  or  by  wire  at  a  truck  stop  prior  to 
entering  the  state.   At  a  state  border  an  operator  is  often  able  to  ob- 
tain trip  permits  at  a  weigh  station  or  port  of  entry.   Usually,  little 
additional  time  is  spent  obtaining  a  trip  permit  when  such  a  stop  is 
made.   If  trip  permits  are  to  be  obtained  by  wire,  the  usual  procedure 
is  for  the  carrier  or  operator  to  call  the  state  offices  in  advance  of 
the  operator's  arrival  at  a  specific  truck  stop.   The  carrier  or  operator 
informs  the  state  issuing  agency  of  required  information  including  the 
location  to  which  the  permit  must  be  sent.   The  state  issuing  agency 
processes  the  permit  request  and  sends  the  required  permit  via  telecopier 
to  the  specified  truck  stop.   The  process  is  routinely  quite  smooth, 
however,  there  is  uncertainty  with  regard  to  when  and  for  how  long  a 
delay  will  occur.   One  driver  reports  that  he  is  forced  to  wait  for  trip 
permits  obtained  in  this  fashion  on  only  5  to  107o  of  his  permit  requests. 
He  estimates  that  when  he  must  wait,  the  duration  is  typically  from  1  to 
3  hr.   If  that  estimated  wait  time  were  distributed  over  all  permits  ob- 
tained by  wire,  the  average  wait  time  would  be  about  10  min  or  less.   In- 
direct cost  items  associated  with  trip  permits  include  telecommunications 
expenses,  driver  pick-up  time,  and  driver  wait  time. 


C.   Summary 

Annual  taxes,  consisting  of  registration  taxes,  fuel  taxes, 
and  third  structure  taxes,  can  amount  to  over  $2,500  per  vehicle  for 
commercial  interstate  trucks.   Other  miscellaneous  fees  and  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  compliance  also  contribute  to  direct  costs  of  compli- 
ance with  state  requirements. 

The  nature  of  existing  requirements  also  gives  rise  to  complex 
compliance  activities.   These  include  securing  permits,  keeping  records, 
filing  reports,  and  enforcement.   These  activities  are  compounded  as  the 
number  of  states  in  which  a  carrier  operated  increases.   The  cost  of 
these  activities  as  well  as  office  expenses  are  indirect  costs  of  com- 
pliance and  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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V.   ANALYSIS  OF  COMPLIANCE  COSTS  BY  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  SEGMENT 


A.   Industry  Segmentation 

Preliminary  inquiries  of  truckers  and  trucking  specialists 
indicated  that,  because  of  operating  differences,  some  groups  of  truckers 
might  experience  compliance  costs  which  are  different  than  those  of  other 
industry  groups.   Early  in  the  research  study,  two  premises  were  adopted: 

Minor  requirement  differences  exist  for  the  various  carrier 
types,  including  private,  ICC  exempt,  and  ICC  regulated. 

Fleet  size  can  affect  compliance  costs. 

Analysis  was  structured  to  highlight  the  resulting  differential  effects. 
This  was  accomplished  by  segmenting  the  industry  based  on  carrier  type 
and  fleet  size.   Three  groupings  along  each  parameter  were  selected  for 
consideration: 

Fleet  Size  Carrier  Type 

Small  (1-5  units)  Private 

Medium  (6-19  units)  ICC  Exempt 

Large  (20  or  more  units)  ICC  Regulated 

Carrier  type  selection  is  in  accordance  with  traditional  in- 
dustry descriptions.   The  selection  of  fleet  size  groupings  is  not  sci- 
entific but  is  based  on  informal  interviews  with  truckers  who  suggested 
the  relative  burden  of  compliance  decreases  with  increasing  fleet  size. 
Arraying  the  heavy-heavy  commercial  interstate  truck  population  by  fleet 
size  and  carrier  type  provides  the  distribution  presented  in  Table  XII. 

Other  operational  factors  may  affect  the  cost  of  compliance 
with  state  requirements  but  were  not  addressed  in  this  study  because  of 
time  and  fund  limitations.   Among  those  factors  the  following  may  be 
important : 

Regular  route  versus  irregular  route  operations; 

Regionalism  of  vehicle  registration  agreements;  and 

»   Geographic  extent  of  operation. 
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We  believe,  however,  the  two  most  important  factors  have  been  investigated. 
Where  significant  differences  due  to  factors  not  considered  do  occur,  an 
explanation  of  the  expected  differences  is  offered  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  impact  is  given  when  possible. 


B.   Differences  in  Compliance  Costs 

Differences  in  compliance  costs  among  various  operations  dis- 
tinguished by  carrier  type  and  fleet  size  result  from  three  aspects  of 
state  requirements  and  compliance  with  them.   First,  tax  rates  may  vary. 
Second,  there  are  some  differences  in  the  applicability  of  state  require- 
ments.  Third,  truckers  report  it  is  toughest  for  small  carriers  to  com- 
ply. 

1.  Tax  rate  differential:   The  few  variations  in  tax  rates 
generally  favor  private  trucking  operations.   A  handful  of  states  main- 
tain differential  vehicle  registration  taxes  with  a  lower  amount  imposed 
on  vehicles  engaged  in  private  trucking  operations.   Several  states  also 
favor  household  goods  carriers  in  this  regard.   The  tax  differential,  in 
the  states  where  it  exists,  amounts  to  several  hundred  dollars  in  most 
cases  (as  shown  in  Table  A-I) . 

Tax  rate  differentials  do  not  affect  all  interstate  truckers 
since  not  all  operate  in  areas  where  rate  differentials  exist.   Nor  is 
the  full  effect  of  most  differentials  felt  by  other  interstate  truckers, 
because  they  operate  in  more  than  one  state. 

2.  Requirement  applicability:   Differences  in  the  applica- 
bility of  state  requirements  to  the  various  types  of  operators  exist  in 
the  realm  of  utilities  commission  requirements  and  gross  receipts  taxes. 
Many  states  do  not  impose  utilities  commission  requirements  on  privately 
operated  trucks,  and  some  states  have  excluded  exempt  commodities  carriers 
from  compliance  with  utilities  commission  requirements,  as  well.   Gross 
receipts  taxes,  of  course,  do  not  affect  private  truck  operations,  since 
trucks  engaged  in  private  operations  do  not  generate  gross  receipts  per 
se.   The  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  most  private  carriers  resulting 
from  exclusion  from  gross  receipts  tax  requirements  are  minor  in  light 

of  the  burden  of  other  applicable  tax  liabilities  and  required  supporting 
reports  from  which  there  is  no  exclusion.   The  direct  cost  effect  of  ex- 
clusion from  utilities  commission  jurisdiction  is  discussed  subsequently. 
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3.   Economies  of  scale:   Carrying  out  the  functions  involved 
in  complying  with  state  requirements  may  be  relatively  more  burdensome 
to  small  carriers  than  large  carriers.   Small  operators  content  that 
very  little  additional  compliance  effort  is  required  by  incremental  in- 
creases in  fleet  size.   Thus,  operators  of  more  units  enjoy  a  relative 
advantage. 


C.   Case  Study  Experience 

Case  study  experience  allows  us  to  make  observations  with 
respect  to  both  direct  costs  (other  than  tax  rate  variations)  and  in- 
direct costs  of  compliance  with  state  requirements.   Case  studies  of 
11  carriers  were  performed  to  this  end.   A  brief  description  of  each 
trucking  entity  interviewed  is  contained  in  Appendix  G,  and  details  of 
both  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  each  case  is  contained  in  Appendix  H. 
All  carriers  interviewed  performed  their  own  compliance  functions.   The 
carrier  in  Case  4  was  assisted  with  the  filing  of  proration  reports. 
All  carriers  interviewed  are  irregular  route  carriers. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  the  cases  were  grouped  according  to 
size  and  according  to  carrier  type.   Small  carriers,  defined  as  those 
which  operate  1  to  five  units,  include  Cases  1  through  5.   Medium  car- 
riers, defined  as  operating  6  to  19  units,  include  Cases  6  through  9. 
Large  carriers,  operating  more  than  20  units,  are  represented  by  Cases 
10  and  11.   Private  carriers  are  represented  by  Case  4  and  Case  8--one 
case  in  the  small  carrier  group  and  one  case  in  the  medium  size  group. 
Exempt  commodities  haulers  are  represented  by  Cases  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7  and 
9  in  both  small  and  medium  fleet  size  groups.   Regulated  carriers  are 
represented  by  Cases  10  and  11.   The  following  observations  are  based  on 
the  summaries  of  case  study  experience  contained  in  Tables  XIII  and  XIV. 
In  the  tables  each  case  is  characterized  by  fleet  type,  number  of  units, 
and  number  of  states  in  which  operations  are  conducted. 


D.   Direct  Cost  of  Trucker  Compliance  with  State  Requirements 

Direct  cost  factors  related  to  permits  and  fees  include  annual 
fleet  permit  fees,  annual  unit  permit  fees,  resident  agent  expenses,  bond 
expenses,  and  trip  permit  expenses.   Of  these  factors,  annual  fleet  per- 
mit fees  and  resident  agent  expenses  are  relatively  less  important.   Both 
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may  be  considered  fixed  costs  of  operating,  and,  thus,  smaller  carriers 
suffer  a  greater  relative  burden  than  larger  carriers.   The  dollar 
amount,  however,  is  not  significant  when  compared  to  other  direct  costs. 
The  use  of  trip  permits  varies  with  carrier  objectives  and,  thus,  is 
difficult  to  assess  on  a  group  or  industry  basis.   Since  trip  permits 
are  an  alternative  to  annual  clearances,  both  may  serve  the  needs  of  an 
individual  carrier.   The  most  important  direct  cost  factors  are  annual 
unit  permit  fees  and  bond  expenses. 

Annual  unit  permit  fees  are  required  payments  for  obtaining 
tax  and  utilities  commission  vehicle  identifications.   While  there  is  no 
charge  associated  with  a  few  permits,  there  is  usually  a  charge  of  about 
$2  to  $3  per  unit  for  tax  identifications  and  about  $5  per  unit  for  util- 
ities commission  registrations.   Since  these  charges  are  on  a  per  unit 
bases,  no  per  unit  variations  occur  due  to  fleet  size. 

Per  unit  variations  can  occur,  however,  as  a  result  of  varying 
the  number  of  states  in  which  permits  are  obtained,  and  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  carrier  type.   As  a  carrier  obtains  permits  in  more  states, 
the  number  of  permits  (and  thus  the  amount  of  permit  fees)  increases. 
Thus,  in  analyzing  carriers'  costs,  we  have  stated  the  values  in  terms 
of  cost  per  vehicle  per  state  for  comparability.   The  number  of  permits 
obtained  for  each  vehicle  also  depends  on  the  requirements  for  different 
carrier  types.   In  general,  fewer  utilities  commission  permits  are  re- 
quired for  vehicles  in  private  operations  (and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
exempt  commodity  operations)  than  regulated  operations.   The  two  private 
carriers  interviewed  had  average  permit  costs  of  $1.83  per  vehicle  per 
state,  while  exempt  commodities  haulers  and  regulated  carriers  had  a 
comparable  cost  of  $4.69  and  $4.48 ,  respectively .   The  slightly  lower 
cost  for  regulated  carriers  is  surprising,  but  might  be  due  to  the  more 
extensive  use  of  trip  permits  by  the  regulated  carriers  interviewed, 
and  the  fact  that  some  exempt  commodities  haulers  interviewed  may  be 
obtaining  more  permits  than  absolutely  necessary  for  their  operations. 

Cash  or  surety  bonds  are  required  by  many  state  highway-user 
tax  authorities.   The  bond  is  required  to  ensure  that  fuel  taxes  will 
be  paid  by  carriers.   The  number  of  bonds  posted  depends  on  the  require- 
ments of  states  in  which  the  carrier  operates.   The  amount  of  the  bond 
may  be  fixed  or  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  state  tax  administrator 
as  guided  by  state  laws.   Since  all  types  of  carriers  are  subject  to 
similar  user  taxes,  there  are  no  significant  differences  in  bond  expense 
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due  to  carrier  type.   Because  of  the  fixed  nature  of  many  bond  require- 
ments, however,  small  carriers  probably  suffer  a  greater  relative  burden 
than  large  carriers.   Figures  in  Table  XIII  indicate  61%  of  direct  costs 
for  small  carriers  are  bond  expenses  compared  with  29%  for  medium  car- 
riers and  1%  for  the  large  carriers .* 

In  summary,  the  two  major  direct  cost  factors  are  annual  unit 
permit  fees  and  bond  expenses.   Bond  expenses  (some  of  which  are  fixed) 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  direct  costs  for  small  carriers  and  lead 
to  higher  per  vehicle  costs  for  small  carriers  than  for  large  carriers. 
Disregarding  variation  by  carrier  type,  Table  XV  illustrates  the  adverse 
situation  of  the  very  small  operator. 


TABLE  XV 

ANNUAL  DIRECT  PERMIT  AND  FEE  COSTS  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 

Fleet  Size 


1  Unit      2-5  Units      Medium      Large 
Direct  Cost     $21.16       $10.49        $5.92       $4.34 


The  number  of  required  permits  and  the  associated  costs,  vary 
among  carrier  types  and  are  lowest  for  private  carriers  and  highest  for 
regulated  carriers.   This  effect  is  most  pronounced  among  medium  and 
large  carriers  because  permit  fees  constitute  the  major  portion  of  their 
direct  costs.   Table  XVI  displays  for  each  segment  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated direct  cost  by  mean  amount,  median  amount,  and  the  range  of  actual 
or  anticipated  experience  based  on  the  experience  of  the  cases  studied. 
The  anticipated  range  of  direct  cost  per  vehicle  per  state  is  estimated 
to  be  from  about  $3  to  about  $22.   The  per  vehicle  direct  cost  is  lowest 
for  vehicles  in  large  private  operations  and  highest  for  vehicles  in 
small,  regulated  operations. 


Bond  expense  figures  in  Table  XIII  in  some  cases  were  calculated, 
since  the  actual  bond  expense  was  not  known  by  some  carriers  inter- 
viewed . 
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TABLE  XVI 

VARIATIONS  IN  ANNUAL  DIRECT  PERMIT  AND  FEE  COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 

(in  dollars) 

Carrier  Type 


Fleet  Size 

All  Types 

Private 

Exempt 

Regulated 

Small 

Mean 

14.76 

9.49^/ 

16.08 

N/A 

Median 

15.83 

N/A 

18.90 

N/A 

Ranged' 

5-20 

10c/ 

5-20 

10-20  est 

Medium 

Mean 

5.92 

3.46^ 

6.74 

N/A 

Median 

6.60 

N/A 

7.00 

N/A 

Ranged' 

5 

5£/ 

>  5 

5-10 

Large 

Mean 

4.34 

N/A 

N/A 

4.34 

Median 

4 .  34b/ 

N/A 

N/A 

4.34 

Ranged' 

5 

<  5 

5 

5 

a/   Range  rounded  to  nearest  $5 
b/   Only  two  values  recorded. 
c/   Only  one  value  recorded. 
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E.   Indirect  Cost  of  Trucker  Compliance  with  State  Requirements 

In  addition  to  direct  costs,  carriers  experience  certain  in- 
direct costs  in  complying  with  state  requirements.   Just  as  direct  costs 
vary  among  carrier  segments,  indirect  costs  also  may  vary.   Observations 
of  such  variations,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  carriers  interviewed, 
are  described  below. 

As  indicated  in  Table  XIV,  there  are  three  significant  indirect 
cost  factors  in  complying  with  state  requirements.   The  average  of  all 
case  experiences  points  to  record  keeping  as  being  the  greatest  source 
of  indirect  cost.   Enforcement  is  second,  and  report  filing  is  third. 

Record  keeping  involves  both  the  driver  input  on  trip  records 
and  office  tabulation  of  the  information  contained  on  those  records. 
The  experience  of  all  cases  studied  indicates  that  the  average  driver 
cost  of  maintaining  trip  records  amounts  to  3  times  the  average  office 
expense  incurred  in  tabulating  numbers  in  preparation  for  reporting. 
Substantial  variation  in  per  vehicle  costs  of  both  maintaining  trip 
records  and  tabulating  exists  among  the  carriers  interviewed,  particu- 
larly among  small  carriers,  but  a  review  of  the  data  in  Appendix  H, 
Series  b,  reveals  no  trends  relating  to  carrier  type  or  fleet  size." 

Enforcement  costs  consist  of  both  road  inspections  and  audits. 
The  experience  of  the  case  studies  indicates  that  the  cost  of  audits  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  indirect  costs  associated  with  on- 
the-road  inspections.   Cases  10  and  11,  which  represent  large  and  regu- 
lated carriers,  experience  lower  indirect  costs  of  on-the-road  inspec- 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  lower  dollar  cost  results  either 
from  the  size  of  the  carriers  or  from  the  regulated  nature  of  their 
operation.   However,  information  passed  along  by  both  drivers  and  state 
officials  indicates  that  some  states  may  expend  less  energy  enforcing 
requirements  on  large  regulated  carriers.   Some  state  officials  feel 
these  carriers  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  in  compliance  with  state 
requirements.   Thus,  large,  well-known,  regulated  carriers  may  exper- 
ience less  enforcement,  while  smaller  carriers  may  be  checked  more  often 
and  with  greater  rigor  in  some  states. 


Only  irregular  route  carriers  were  interviewed.   Some  regular  route 
carriers  employ  a  simpler  method  of  maintaining  the  information 
required  for  reporting  and  incur  less  cost. 
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Report  filing  requirements  are  similar  for  all  types  of  car- 
riers but  relatively  more  burdensome  to  small  carriers.   Very  little 
incremental  filing  cost  is  incurred  as  the  number  of  units  reported  on 
is  increased.   That  is  to  say,  the  portion  of  fixed  cost  in  the  report 
filing  function  is  large,  and  the  variable  cost  portion  is  small.   The 
average  per  vehicle  filing  cost  for  small  carriers  (Cases  1  through  5) 
is  $285.40,  which  amounts  to  20%  of  the  total  indirect  costs  of  those 
small  carriers.   Medium  carriers  experience  a  $56.32  indirect  report 
filing  cost  which  amounts  to  5.4%  of  their  total  indirect  costs.   Large 
carriers  (Cases  10  and  11)  exhibit  only  a  $6.08  indirect  report  filing 
cost  amounting  to  1.1%  of  total  costs.   These  figures  are  displayed  in 
Table  XVII  and  show  a  trend  which  favors  large  carriers. 


TABLE  XVII 

ANNUAL  INDIRECT  COST  PER  VEHICLE  OF  REPORT  FILING 

Report  Fleet  Size 

Filing  Cost  Small  Med ium        Large 

Dollar  Cost  $285.40  $56.32        $6.08 

Percent  of  Total 
Indirect  Costs  20.0  5.4  1.1 


Less  significant  indirect  cost  factors  include:  (a)  obtaining 
and  affixing  identification  permits,  (b)  office  items,  and  (c)  obtaining 
trip  permits. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  and  affixing  identification  permits 
amounts  to  a  small  portion  of  total  indirect  costs.   Nevertheless,  two 
observations  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  in  Table  XIV.   First,  there 
is  a  greater  burden  to  very  small  carriers,  presumably  resulting  from 
the  large  proportion  of  fixed  cost  to  variable  cost  of  the  function. 
The  second  trend  favors  those  larger  private  carriers  (and  possibly 
exempt  carriers  to  a  lesser  extent)  that  are  not  required  to  renew  as 
many  permits  per  state  as  regulated  carriers. 
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The  expense  of  office  items  is  largely  fixed.   Both  space  and 
equipment  are  fixed-cost  items.   Case  study  experience  indicates  that 
there  are  some  economies  of  scale  associated  with  these  items.   Thus, 
office  items  are  most  burdensome  to  very  small  operators  and  least  bur- 
densome to  large  carriers.   No  observable  differences  due  to  carrier 
type  are  expected  or  present. 

Trip  permits  were  not  used  by  all  of  the  carriers  interviewed. 
Only  3  of  the  11  carriers  used  trip  permits  to  any  appreciable  degree 
in  lieu  of  obtaining  annual  clearances  in  all  states  traveled.   Interest- 
ingly, the  two  large  regulated  carriers  (Case  10  and  Case  11)  both  make 
use  of  trip  permits.   This  is  due,  in  part,  both  to  the  amount  of  vehicle 
turnover  in  the  fleets  and  infrequent  trips  into  several  states  where 
annual  clearances  are  not  obtained. 

Regular  route  carriers  would  not  be  likely  to  use  trip  permits. 
The  regulated  nature  of  their  operations  dictates  in  what  states  they 
may  travel  and  in  what  states  they  may  not.   None  of  the  carriers  inter- 
viewed and  reported  as  case  studies  is  a  regular  route  carrier. 

Overall  indirect  cost  experience  on  a  per  vehicle  per  state 
basis  reveals  increasing  indirect  costs  with  decreasing  fleet  size,  but 
no  observable  differences  by  carrier  type.   This  result  reflects  the 
differential  burden  of  report  filing  requirements  and  enforcement  activ- 
ities.  Table  XVIII  displays  for  each  segment  the  actual  or  estimated 
indirect  cost  by  mean  amount,  median  amount  and  the  range  of  actual  or 
anticipated  experience,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  cases  studied. 
Drawing  on  the  figures  presented  in  the  table  and  the  trends  presented 
in  the  discussion  above,  anticipated  indirect  cost  per  vehicle  per  state 
by  fleet  size  is  estimated  in  the  following  amounts: 

Small  fleet  (1-5  units)  $60.00 

Medium  fleet  (6-19  units)  $30.00 

Large  fleet  (about  400  $12.50- 
units) 


The  indirect  cost  of  record  keeping  for  regular  route  carriers  may 
be  substantially  less  than  for  irregular  route  carriers,  effecting 
a  savings  up  to  half  this  amount. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

TOTAL 

ANNUAL  INDIRECT 

COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 

(in 

dollars) 

Carrier 

Type 

Fleet  Size 

All  Types 

Private 

Exempt 

Regulated 

Small 

59.30S-/ 

Mean 

57.49 

57.04 

N/A 

Median 

55.70 

N/A 

50.90 

N/A 

Ranged' 

30-100 

<  60£/ 

30-100 

30-100  est 

Medium 

Mean 

30.62 

26.25^ 

32.07 

N/A 

Median 
Range- 

30.39 

N/A 

34.52 

N/A 

20-40 

>  25^/ 

20-40 

20-40  est. 

Large 

Mean 

12.73 
12.73^ 

N/A 

N/A 

12.73 

Median 
Ranged 

N/A 

N/A 

12. 73^/ 

10-15 

10-15  est. 

10-15  est. 

10-15^ 

a/   Range  rounded  to  nearest  $5. 

b/   Only  two  values  recorded. 

c_/   Only  one  value  recorded. 

d/   Regular  route  carriers  with  simplified  automated  record  keeping 

might  reduce  indirect  cost  by  one-half  to  $5.00  to  $7.50  per 

vehicle. 
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F.   Total  Cost  of  Trucker  Compliance  with  State  Requirements 

Combining  estimated  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  trucker  com- 
pliance with  state  requirements  yields  the  total  compliance  cost.   Table 
XIX  contains  our  best  estimate  of  total  compliance  cost  per  vehicle  per 
state  (exclusive  of  taxes)  for  each  segment.   Values  range  from  $15.50 
for  a  large  private  carrier  to  $75  for  a  small  regulated  carrier.   Com- 
pliance cost  variations  are  more  a  factor  of  fleet  size  than  carrier 
type,  and  indirect  cost  variances  effect  the  greatest  differences  among 
various  fleet  sizes. 


TABLE  XIX 


REPRESENTATIVE  TOTAL  COSTS  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  TAXES)  OF  COMPLIANCE  a  / 
WITH  STATE  REQUIREMENTS 
(in  dollars) 


Carrier  Type 


Fleet  Size 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Cost  Type 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 


Private 

10.00 
60.00 
70.00 

5.00 
30.00 
35.00 

3.00 
12.50 
15.50 


Exempt 

Regulated 

13.00 

15.00 

60.00 

60.00 

73.00 

75.00 

7.00 

9.00 

30.00 

30.00 

37.00 

39.00 

5.00 

6.00 

12.50 

12.50 

17.50 


18.50 


a/  Irregular  route  carriers. 


Taxes  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  compliance.  Registration 
taxes  averaged  $964.01  per  vehicle  in  private  operations  and  $1,099.85  per 
vehicle  in  for-hire  operations  in  1973  according  to  the  Highway  Statistics 
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Division.   Fuel  tax  varies  with  consumption  and  averages  about  $1,291.12, 
ranging  from  $985.29  to  $1,759.69  depending  on  the  segment. 

Thus,  the  values  in  Table  XX  represent  the  total  estimated  com- 
pliance cost  per  vehicle  for  typical  trucking  operations  in  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry. 


TABLE  XX 


ESTIMATED  PER  VEHICLE  COMPLIANCE  COSTS  FOR  THREE 


REPRESENTATIVE  TRUCKING  OPERATIONS^/ 
(in  dollars) 


Cost  Factor 


Operator 

A 


Operator 
B 


Operator 
C 


Direct 
Indirect 
Registration 
Fuel  Tax 


416.00 
1,920.00 
1,099.85 
1,289.80 


252.00 
1,080.00 

964.01 
1,273.47 


252.00 

525.00 

1,099.85 

1,502.04 


Total 


4,725.65 


3,569.48 


3,378.89 


a/   Operator  A--Exempt  commodities  hauler,  4  units,  32  states, 
average  79,000  miles  per  vehicle. 
Operator  B--Private  carrier,  12  units,  36  states,  average  78,000 

miles  per  vehicle. 
Operator  C--Regulated  carrier,  350  units,  42  states,  average 
92,000  miles  per  vehicle. 


Several  insights  are  revealed  by  Table  XX.   The  bottom  line 
indicates  Carrier  A  incurs  the  highest  total  compliance  cost  per  vehicle, 
and  a  look  at  the  indirect  cost  figures  explains  why.   Indirect  costs 
vary  by  carrier  size,  and  the  leading  indirect  cost  variable  is  the  cost 
of  filing  reports.   It  should  be  noted,  regarding  direct  costs,  that  the 
private  carrier  advantage  (exclusion  from  many  utilities  commission  re- 
quirements) is  offset  by  the  fleet  size  factor.   The  large  regulated 
carrier  is  shown  to  incur  direct  costs  equal  to  the  mid-size  private 
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carrier.   The  small,  exempt  carrier  is  burdened  to  the  greatest  extent 
with  direct  per  vehicle  costs  because  of  the  high  per  vehicle  bond 
expense. 

The  cost  analysis  of  the  cases  studied  indicates  that  under 
the  current  system  the  per-vehicle  effort  required  to  administer  a 
carrier's  compliance  with  state  requirements  decreases  with  fleet  size. 
Very  small  carriers  are  burdened  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  rela- 
tive burden  decreases  as  fleet  size  increases.   Section  VI  assesses  the 
impact  of  four  alternatives  to  the  current  system  of  tax  and  control  of 
interstate  trucks. 


G.   Summary 

Because  of  differences  in  carrier  type  and  fleet  size,  various 
segments  of  the  trucking  industry  incur  differential  compliance  costs. 
Some  registration  tax  rates  vary  by  type  of  carrier,  and  some  carriers 
enjoy  economies  of  scale  dependent  on  fleet  size.   The  following  obser- 
vations relate  to  compliance  costs  exclusive  of  taxes. 

Bond  expenses  and  permit  fees  are  the  most  significant  direct 
cost  factors.   Fixed  bond  expenses  are  responsible  for  higher  direct 
costs  for  small  carriers  on  a  per  vehicle  basis,  and  per  vehicle  fees 
vary  by  carrier  type  because  not  all  carriers  must  obtain  the  same  per- 
mits to  operate. 

Major  indirect  cost  factors  include  record  keeping,  enforce- 
ment activities,  and  report  filing.   Record  keeping  costs  per  vehicle 
do  not  vary  with  fleet  size  or  carrier  type  for  the  carriers  interviewed. 
Enforcement  costs  are  lower  among  the  large  carriers  than  either  medium 
or  small  carriers.   Report  filing  varies  by  fleet  size  only  and  economies 
of  scale  favoring  larger  carriers  are  demonstrated. 

Per  vehicle,  per  state  compliance  costs,  exclusive  of  taxes, 
range  from  $15.50  for  large  private  carriers  to  $75  for  small  regulated 
carriers.   Compliance  cost  variations  are  more  a  factor  of  fleet  size 
than  carrier  type  and  are  affected  most  by  indirect  cost  differences. 
Vehicle  registration  and  highway  use  taxes  add  significantly  to  compli- 
ance costs,  about  $70  per  vehicle  per  state  for  an  operator  driving  in 
34  states.   For  some  small  carriers,  the  indirect  burden  of  compliance 
equals  the  direct  cost  of  taxes. 
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VI „   ASSESSMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CARRIERS 


As  demonstrated  in  Section  V,  the  indirect  costs  of  compliance 
with  state  requirements  can  equal  the  direct  costs  of  taxes,  fees,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  under  current  nonuniform  compliance  procedures. 
This  section  analyzes  the  anticipated  effects  of  standardizing  those 
procedures. 

Four  alternative  systems  of  administering  state  requirements 
on  interstate  truckers  have  been  selected  for  analysis  to  determine  the 
impact  of  implementation: 

Nation-wide  reciprocity. 

Nationwide  proration  as  practiced  under  the  Uniform  Prora- 
tion and  Reciprocity  Agreement . 

Nationwide  apportionment  as  practiced  under  the  Interna- 
tional Registration  Plan  . 

Federal  administration., 

The  first  three  of  the  systems  are  based  on  administrative 
frameworks  which  are  regionally  operational  today.   Each  of  these  three 
systems  is  viewed  as  providing  a  framework  within  which  the  various 
states  may  retain  their  sovereignty  in  the  realm  of  user  taxes  on  inter- 
state commercial  trucking  operations.   The  fourth  alternative  system  is 
one  of  federal  administration  of  taxes  and  clearances  with  revenues  re- 
verting to  the  states  in  proportion  to  the  interstate  truck  mileage 
driven  in  each  state.   Each  alternative  system  is  assumed  to  be  as 
broad  in  coverage  as  possible  combining,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
administration  of  first,  second,  and  third  structure  taxes. 

Utilities  commission  requirements,  according  to  many  state 
officials  interviewed  in  conjunction  with  this  study,  are  not  adaptable 
to  administration  through  the  proposed  alternative  systems.   The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  utilities  commission  requirements  is  not  to  derive 
revenues  but  to  control  motor  carriers  with  regard  to  economic  regula- 
tion and  insurance  protection.   Assurance  that  a  vehicle  is  properly 
insured  and  is  operating  within  the  limits  of  I.C.C.  authority  in  one 
location  does  not  guarantee  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  requirements 
in  other  jurisdictions.   These  requirements  are  different  from  tax 
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requirements  and,  therefore,  while  they  may  be  a  continuing  burden  on 
truckers,  they  are  not  suited  to  inclusion  in  the  proposed  administra- 
tive systems. 

The  discussion  which  follows  cites,  first,  the  qualitative  im- 
pact of  the  various  alternatives,  then  focuses  on  the  quantitative  impact 
of  the  alternatives  on  each  industry  segment „   Attitudes  of  the  carrier 
representatives  interviewed  follows.   Only  the  major  direct  and  indirect 
cost  factors  (exclusive  of  taxes)  are  included  in  the  analysis. 


A0   Qualitative  Assessment  of  Alternatives 

1.  Nationwide  reciprocity;  A  system  of  nationwide  reciprocity 
involving  all  state  taxes  would  eliminate  most  of  the  procedural  problems 
of  compliance  faced  by  interstate  truckers.   A  single  vehicle  registration 
in  one  state  would  be  honored  by  all  states.   Fuel  taxes  would  be  collected 
by  each  state  at  the  pump  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  not  related  to  mile- 
age or  consumption.   Such  a  fuel  tax  system  would  eliminate  fuel  tax  per- 
mits, bond  requirements,  required  record  keeping,  and  report  filing.   It 

is  likely  that  enforcement  activities  could  be  reduced  by  50%  or  more. 
Double  taxation  of  truckers  would  be  eliminated,  and  commercial  inter- 
state trucks  would  be  almost  as  unrestricted  as  automobiles  in  using 
the  highways . 

However,  as  reported  in  Section  VIII,  a  system  of  full  tax  re- 
ciprocity is  not  acceptable  to  the  states.   Indeed,  the  complexity  of 
today's  truck  taxes  grew  because  the  states  rejected  reciprocity  as  the 
foundation  of  highway-user  taxation.   Thus,  reciprocity  is  infeasible 
as  a  means  of  achieving  uniformity. 

2.  Nationwide  proration;   Proration,  as  practiced  under  the 
Uniform  Vehicle  Registration  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement,  allows 
for  single  vehicle  registrations  with  registration  taxes  divided  among 

a  number  of  states  in  accordance  with  fleet  use  in  each  of  those  states. 
The  allocation  of  registration  taxes  is  based  on  mileage  driven  in  each 
state,  and  a  separate  return  is  filed  with  each  state  in  which  fleet 
miles  were  accumulated.   Fleets  consisting  of  less  than  two  power  units 
enjoy  registration  reciprocity. 

Expanding  this  system  to  nationwide  practice  would  increase 
the  burden  on  carriers.   Fuel  tax  and  third  structure  tax  reporting  and 
payment  would  remain  unchanged.   Bond  requirements,  permit  requirements, 
enforcement,  and  record  keeping  would  continue  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
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state-by-state  basis.   However,  nationwide  implementation  of  this  prora- 
tion system  would  probably  increase  required  report  filing  by  introducing 
proration  reports  in  parts  of  the  country  which  currently  maintain  regis- 
tration reciprocity  and,  thus,  require  no  mileage  report  for  registration 
purposes.   Assuming  the  various  tax  reports  would  remain  independent  of 
one  another,  more  reports  would  increase  the  indirect  cost  of  compliance 
for  truckers.   One  unit  operators  would  remain  exempt  from  prorationing, 
and  the  burden  for  these  truckers  would  not  be  increased. 

3.   Nationwide  apportionment:  Apportionment,  of  the  type  prac- 
ticed under  the  International  Registration  Plan,  differs  from  proration- 
ing under  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement  in  that 
operators'  reports  under  the  IRP  are  administered  for  every  carrier  by 
a  single  state--the  base  state--and  all  carriers  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan.   The  necessity  of  operators'  reporting  to  many  states, 
as  under  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement  is  eliminated. 
The  IRP  currently  calls  for  a  single  registration  plate  and  a  single  cab 
card,  and  states  to  which  the  operator  apportions  his  registration  taxes 
are  identified  on  both  the  plate  and  the  card. 

IRP  would  probably  have  a  negligible  effect  on  enforcement 
activities  and  record  keeping  requirements,  but  several  positive  effects 
would  accrue  as  a  result  of  carriers'  reporting  to  one  state  instead  of 
many.   Potential  effects  include: 

Consolidation  of  bond  requirements; 

Elimination  of  tax  identification  permits;  and 

Elimination  of  report  filing  except  to  one  state. 

Since  one  state  would  have  control  over  the  administration  of 
the  total  tax  payments  of  an  individual  carrier,  the  need  for  many  sep- 
arate cash  or  surety  bonds  is  eliminated „   Bond  requirements  could  be 
consolidated  and  probably  restructured  along  a  graduated  scale  increas- 
ing with  fleet  size  or  projected  tax  liability,  thereby  lowering  the 
requirements  for  smaller  fleets. 

Although  record  keeping  requirements  would  not  be  affected, 
carriers  would  file  fewer  tax  reports  under  the  IRP  than  other  systems, 
since  an  individual  carrier  would  file  apportionment  reports  only  with 
its  base  state.  A  similar  procedure  for  fuel  tax  reporting  to  the  base 
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state  could  probably  be  instituted  since  current  fuel  tax  reporting  is 
based  on  mileage.   To  the  extent  that  third  structure  taxes  are  based  on 
mileage  (i.e.,  fuel  surtaxes  and  various  weight-distance  taxes — but  not 
gross  receipts  taxes),  these  taxes  could  probably  be  administered  by  the 
base  state  even  if  that  state  had  no  third  structure  tax  of  its  own. 

4o   Federal  administration  with  revenue  prorated  back  to  the 
state:   Consolidating  tax  payments  under  the  watch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  receipts  prorated  back  to  the  states  would  have  very  nearly 
the  same  effects  on  truckers  as  the  expansion  of  the  IRP  discussed  above. 
Bond  requirements  could  be  consolidated,  the  number  of  identification 
permits  could  be  reduced,  and  tax  report  filing  would  decrease  because 
of  reporting  to  a  single  jurisdiction.  As  with  the  expanded  IRP  pro- 
posal, it  is  improbable  that  enforcement  or  record  keeping  requirements 
would  be  altered  substantially. 

Table  XXI  summarizes  the  major  impacts  on  truckers  of  the  four 
alternative  systems. 


B.   Quantitative  Assessment  of  Alternatives 

The  quantitative  impact  assessment  of  the  four  alternatives 
requires  that  the  individual  cost  factors  affected  by  each  alternative 
be  adjusted.   Adjustments  to  individual  cost  factors  will  affect  the 
various  segments  differently,  so  the  costs  to  each  of  the  segments  must 
be  analyzed  separately  as  the  adjustments  are  made. 

The  effect  of  any  adjustment  on  the  various  segments  combines 
consideration  of  what  happens  to  individual  cost  factors--for  example, 
is  factor  A  eliminated,  reduced  by  one-half  or  increased  by  30%- -with 
consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  specific  factor  in  the  cost  struc- 
ture of  each  segment — that  is  to  say,  does  factor  A  comprise  30,  50, 
or  80%  of  the  cost  of  a  carrier  segment?  In  some  cases  it  is  possible 
to  group  segments  on  which  the  impact  will  be  equal.   For  example,  as 
discussed  in  Section  IV,  indirect  costs  do  not  vary  substantially  by 
carrier  type,  but  they  do  vary  be  fleet  size.   Thus,  the  impact  of 
changing  reporting  requirements  (adjustment  of  an  indirect  cost  fac- 
tor) may  be  assessed  according  to  fleet  size  without  regard  for  type 
of  carrier. 
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For  purposes  of  comparability,  dollar  savings  are  stated  in 
terms  of  savings  per  vehicle  per  state  based  on  the  implicit  assumption 
that  interstate  commercial  vehicles  typically  operate  in  25  to  45  states. 
The  analyses  follow: 

1.   Nationwide  reciprocity:   Implementation  of  nationwide  re- 
ciprocity would  eliminate  two  direct  cost  factors — bond  requirements  and 
tax  permits.   For  computational  purposes  it  is  assumed  that  100%  of  bond 
expenses  would  be  eliminated,  and  a  portion  of  direct  permit  fees  would 
be  eliminated  in  accordance  with  carrier  type  and  fleet  size. 

For  small  carriers  bond  expense  constitutes  62.07,  of  total 
direct  costs „   For  medium  carriers  bond  expense  is  28.5%,  and  it  is  1.17, 
for  large  carriers.   No  variation  occurs  due  to  type  of  carrier,  so  elim- 
ination of  all  bond  expense  would  reduce  total  direct  costs  by  62.07>, 
28.5%,  and  1.1%  for  small,  medium  and  large  carriers,  respectively. 

The  reduction  in  total  direct  costs  attributable  to  savings 
in  permit  fees  is  the  product  of  the  fraction  of  the  fees  saved  and  the 
fraction  of  total  direct  costs  represented  by  the  fees. 

Based  on  the  number,  type,  and  cost  of  permits  required  for 
each  carrier  type,  28%  of  permit  fees  would  be  eliminated  for  regulated 
carriers,  33%  for  exempt  carriers  and  80%  for  private  carriers.   Since 
permit  fees  make  up  about  35%  of  the  direct  cost  of  small  carriers,  67% 
of  medium  carriers,  and  96%  of  large  carriers,  savings  can  be  computed 
for  each  of  the  nine  industry  segments.   For  example,  the  percentage 
saving  of  direct  costs  for  a  medium-sized  private  carrier  would  be 
67%  x  33%  or  22%. 

The  percentage  decreases  in  direct  cost  resulting  from  elimin- 
ation of  bond  expense  and  a  portion  of  permit  fees  can  be  summed  to  assess 
the  total  impact  on  direct  costs  of  implementing  nationwide  reciprocity. 
Percent  savings  of  total  direct  costs  by  fleet  size  and  carrier  type  ap- 
pears in  Table  XXII „ 

Converting  percentage  savings  to  dollar  savings  for  each  segment 
results  in  the  figures  in  Table  XXIII. 
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TABLE  XXII 

PERCENT  SAVINGS  OF  DIRECT  COST  BY  IMPLEMENTING 

NATIONWIDE  RECIPROCITY 

Carrier  Type 

Fleet  Size 

Savings  Factor       Private 

Exemp  t 

Regulated 

Small 

Bond             62.0 

62.0 

62.0 

Fees             28.0 

11.6 

9.8 

Total 


90.0 


73.6 


71.8 


Medium 


Bond 
Fees 


Total 


28.5 
53.6 
82.1 


28.5 
22.1 
50.6 


28.5 
18.8 
47.3 


Large 


Bond 
Fees 


Total 


1.1 

76.8 
77.9 


1.1 
31.7 
32.8 


1.1 
26.9 
28.0 


TABLE  XXIII 


ESTIMATED  DIRECT  COST  SAVINGS  PER  UNIT  PER  STATE 
UNDER  NATIONWIDE  RECIPROCITY 


Fleet  Size 
Small 
Medium 
Large 


(in  dollars) 

Carrier  Type 

Private 

Exempt 

9.00 

9.57 

4.11 

3.92 

2.34 

1.64 

Regulated 
10.77 
3,78 
1.68 
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Implementation  of  nationwide  reciprocity  would  alter  three 
major  indirect  costs—record  keeping,  report  filing,  and,  probably, 
enforcement.  Mandatory  record  keeping  and  report  filing  for  tax  pur- 
poses would  be  eliminated.   Since  these  requirements  do  not  vary  with 
carrier  type,  only  carrier  size  need  be  considered.   The  combined  cost 
of  record  keeping  and  report  filing  averages: 

58.8%  of  small  fleet  indirect  costs; 

40.3%  of  medium  fleet  indirect  costs;  and 

42.0%  of  large  fleet  indirect  costs. 

Using  the  data  in  Table  XVIII  (see  page  68),  indirect  cost 
savings  achievable  by  eliminating  record  keeping  and  report  filing  would 
be  $32.28,  $12.09,  and  $5.25  per  vehicle  per  state  for  small,  medium  and 
large  fleets,  respectively. 

Enforcement  costs  amount  to  26.8,  51.3,  and  6.6%  of  fleet  costs 
for  small,  medium  and  large  carriers.   If  enforcement  activities  and  costs 
were  reduced  by  one-half,  the  following  additional  indirect  cost  savings 
would  result:   $8„04,  $7.70,  and  $0.41  for  small,  medium  and  large  car- 
riers, respectively. 

Table  XXIV  summarizes  total  direct  and  indirect  potential  sav- 
ings resulting  from  nationwide  reciprocity.   Table  XXV  shows  these  savings 
as  a  percentage  of  current  costs. 

2.   Uniform  proration  expansion:   The  only  effect  on  truckers 
of  implementing  an  expanded  version  of  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Recipro- 
city Agreement  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  required  reports.   Cur- 
rently, throughout  the  United  States,  a  total  of  about  30  annual  and  quar- 
terly proration  reports  are  required  by  18  states.   Approximately  336 
monthly  and  quarterly  fuel  and  third  structure  tax  reports  are  required 
as  well,  bringing  the  total  of  all  reports  required  in  1  year's  time  by 
all  states  to  366.   Assuming  the  same  proportion  of  proration  reports 
to  the  18  states  which  currently  require  them,  80  additional  proration 
reports  (filed  quarterly  and  annually)  would  be  required  under  the  Uni- 
form Proration  Expansion.   That  is  a  21.9%  increase  of  total  reports. 
Since  all  carrier  types  are  affected  equally  by  reporting  requirements, 
only  fleet  size  need  be  considered  in  determining  the  added  cost  burden 
to  industry  segments. 
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TABLE  XXIV 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  COST  SAVINGS  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 
UNDER  NATIONWIDE  RECIPROCITY 


Fleet  Size 


Small 


(in 

dolla 

rs) 

Carrier  Type 

Savings  Type 

Private 

Exemp  t 

Regulated 

Direct 

9.00 

9.57 

10.77 

Indirect 

40.32 

40.32 

40.32 

Total 


49.32 


49.89 


51.09 


Medium 


Direct 
Indirect 


Total 


4.11 
19.79 
23.90 


3.92 
19.79 
23.71 


3.78 
19.79 
23.57 


Large 


Direct 
Indirect 


Total 


2.34 
5.66 
8.00 


1.64 
5.66 
7.30 


1.68 
5.66 
7.34 


TABLE 

XXV 

ESTIMATED 

TOTAL  SAVINGS 

UNDER  NATIONWIDE 

RECIPROCITY 

AS  A  PERCENT 

OF 

CURRENT  COST 

Carrier  ' 

rype 

Fleet  Size 

Private 

Exempt 

Regulated 

Small 

70.5 

68.3 

68.1 

Medium 

68.3 

64.1 

60„4 

Large 

51.6 

41.7 

39.7 
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Report  filing  activities  account  for  19.8,  5.4,  and  0.67o  of 
indirect  costs  for  small,  medium  and  large  fleets,  respectively.   In- 
creasing the  burden  of  report  filing  by  21%  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing indirect  per  vehicle  per  state  compliance  costs  by  $2„58  for  small 
carriers,  $0.36  for  medium  carriers,  and  $0,01  for  large  carriers. 

3.   IRP  expansion:   Expansion  of  the  IRP  would  have  an  effect 
on  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  to  carriers. 

Direct  cost  savings  would  be  brought  about  through  the  elimin- 
ation of  tax  identification  permits  made  possible  because  of  consolida- 
tion of  tax  payments  to  just  one  jurisdiction — a  carrier's  base  state. 
Additional  savings  might  be  possible  through  the  consolidation  and  re- 
structuring of  bond  requirements.   This  possibility,  however,  is  not 
assessed  here  because  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  IRP  expansion 
concept. 

The  direct  cost  savings  possible  by  the  elimination  of  tax  iden- 
tification permits  under  an  IRP  expansion  are  the  same  as  with  nationwide 
reciprocity.   Table  XXII  (see  page  78)  indicates  "Fees"  as  a  percentage 
of  direct  costs  by  type  of  carrier  and  fleet  size.  Applying  those  per- 
centages to  the  estimated  direct  costs  in  Table  XIX  (see  page  69  ) ,  yields 
the  savings  in  direct  costs  to  the  various  industry  segments  displayed  in 
Table  XXVI. 


TABLE  XXVI 

ESTIMATED  DIRECT  COST  SAVINGS  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 
UNDER  IRP  EXPANSION 


(in  dollars) 


Carrier  Type 


Fleet  Size  Private  Exempt  Regulated 

Small  2.80  1.51  1.47 

Medium  2.68  1.55  1.50 

Large  2.30  1.59  1.61 
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An  indirect  cost  saving  under  the  IRP  expansion  is  achievable 
through  a  decrease  in  reporting  requirements.   Since  only  one  jurisdic- 
tion is  involved,  a  carrier  would  be  required  to  file  perhaps  only  3%  of 
the  number  of  reports  as  currently- -probably  less  than  3%.   Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  report  filing  requirement  would  be  done  away  with  for  all 
types  of  carriers.   From  Table  XVII,  small,  medium,  and  large  carriers 
would  save  19.2,  5.2,  and  0.67o  of  indirect  costs,  or  $11.52,  $1.56,  and 
$0.07,  respectively. 

Total  potential  savings  per  vehicle  per  state  under  the  IRP 
expansion  are  presented  in  Table  XXVTI.   They  represent  percentage  sav- 
ings by  segment  of  from  8.1  to  20.5%,  as  shown  in  Table  XXVIII.   Small 
carriers  would  benefit  the  most  in  terms  of  dollars  and  percent  savings 
and  private  carriers  would  save  significantly  more  than  either  exempt 
or  regulated  carriers. 

4.   Federal  administration:   The  effects  on  compliance  costs 
of  implementing  a  system  of  federal  administration  of  taxes  with  revenues 
prorated  back  to  the  states  would  not  vary  substantially  from  the  cost 
effects  achieved  under  the  IRP  expansion.   The  principle  of  the  two  sys- 
tems is  identical — a  carrier  reports  and  pays  taxes  to  a  single  jurisdic- 
tion which,  in  turn,  reimburses  other  jurisdictions  in  accordance  with 
mileage  traveled  in  those  jurisdictions.   For  a  display  of  achievable 
savings,  see  Table  XXVII. 


C.   Trucker  Attitudes  Toward  Alternatives 

During  the  case  study  interviews  with  carriers,  we  asked  for 
their  opinions  regarding  the  four  alternative  systems:  (a)  nationwide 
reciprocity,  (b)  uniform  proration  expansion,  (c)  IRP  expansion,  and 
(d)  federal  administration  of  taxes.   The  reaction  was  mixed.   Some 
spokesmen  had  evidently  given  prior  consideration  to  alleviating  the 
burden  caused  by  the  current  nonuniform  system  of  requirements.   Others 
had  not.   The  opinions  of  the  interviewees  are  recorded  below  by  alter- 
native. 

1.   Nationwide  reciprocity:   This  alternative  received  advocacy 
from  a  single  interviewee  based  in  Florida  (which  is  a  participant  in  the 
Multistate  Reciprocal  Agreement  and  has  no  fuel  tax  reporting  law).  An- 
other person  interviewed  mentioned  reciprocity  as  his  second  choice  (next 
to  IRP  expansion),  but  he  also  cited  the  inequity  of  reciprocity  to  the 
states.   He  favored  an  administration  in  which  the  states  receive  a  fair 
share  of  tax  revenues  from  interstate  truckers  in  order  to  maintain  the 
roads  and  highways  which  benefit  truckers. 
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TABLE 

XXVII 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  SAVINGS  PER  VEHICLE 

PER  STATE 

UNDER 

IRP 

EXPANSION 

(in 

dollars) 

Savings  Factor 

Carrier  Type 

Fleet  Size 

Private 

Exemp  t 

Regulated 

Small 

Direct 

2.80 

1.51 

1.47 

Indirect 

11.52 

11.52 

11.52 

Total 


14.32 


13.03 


12.99 


Medium 


Direct 
Indirect 


Total 


2.68 
1.56 
4.24 


1.55 
1.56 
3.11 


1.50 
1.56 
3.06 


Large 


Direct 
Indirect 


Total 


2.30 
0.07 
2.37 


1.59 
0.07 
1.66 


1.61 
0.07 
1.68 


TABLE 

XXVIII 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL 

SAVINGS  UNDER  THE  IRP  EXPANSION 

AS  A  PERCENT 

OF  CURRENT  COST 

Carrier  Type 

Fleet  Size 

Private 

Exempt 

Regulated 

Small 

20.5 

17.8 

17.3 

Medium 

12.1 

8.4 

8.1 

Large 

15.3 

9.5 

9.1 
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2.  Uniform  proration  expansion:   This  alternative  was  not 
favored  as  an  alternative  by  any  of  the  carriers  interviewed.   In  fact, 
the  one  carrier  who  rank-ordered  the  four  alternatives  placed  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement  at  the  bottom  of 
the  order.   His  reasoning  was  that  it  is  too  complicated  for  truckers  to 
file  tax  reports  with  each  state. 

3.  IRP  expansion:   Five  of  the  11  carriers  interviewed  favored 
this  proposal.   It  appealed  to  private,  exempt,  and  regulated  carriers 
and  all  size  groups.   Interestingly,  most  of  the  respondents  who  favored 
the  IRP  expansion  also  expressed  an  aversion  to  federal  administration. 
Among  the  specific  reasons  mentioned  by  those  who  favor  IRP  expansion 
were  the  following: 

Single  identification  for  each  vehicle; 

Consolidated  reporting  requirements; 

Susceptibility  to  audit  by  one  state  only;  and 

Fairness  to  both  truckers  and  states. 

Along  with  support  of  the  IRP  expansion,  several  carriers  voiced  criti- 
cism of  other  proposals.   Of  note  also  is  the  fact  that  the  plan  was  en- 
dorsed by  an  eastern-based  carrier  who  had  only  been  in  contact  with  reg- 
istration reciprocity  and  was  not  familiar  with  the  workings  of  any  sort 
of  proration  plan. 

4.  Federal  administration:   This  proposal  was  favored  by  two 
carriers.   Both  seemed  to  feel  that  the  states  were  incapable  of,  or  un- 
willing to  cooperate  on  a  plan  which  would  aid  truckers.   Federal  inter- 
vention was  their  proposed  solution 0 

5.  No  change  to  present  system:   This  alternative  was  favored 
by  one  carrier  interviewed. 

6.  No  opinion:   Two  carriers  were  unable  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  alternatives. 
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D.   Summary 

Quantitative  analysis  reveals  the  implementation  of  nationwide 
reciprocity,  including  all  tax  structures,  would  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  all  segments  of  the  trucking  industry,  and  that  the  savings 
to  the  truckers  would  be  greater  than  under  any  of  the  other  three  pro- 
posals o   Savings  to  carriers  would  be  equal  under  the  IRP  expansion  or 
federal  administration.   The  greatest  savings  under  either  plan  would 
be  felt  by  small  carriers,  and  savings  would  decrease  with  fleet  size. 
Some  savings  differential  accompanies  type  of  carrier,  with  private 
carriers  saving  more  than  either  exempt  or  regulated  carriers.   Imple- 
mentation of  the  Uniform  Proration  expansion  would  result  in  increased 
compliance  costs  with  the  greatest  impact  on  small  carriers  regardless 
of  type  of  carrier. 

Carrier  attitudes  toward  the  four  alternatives  are  revealed 
in  the  opinions  of  the  eleven  carriers  who  were  formally  interviewed  in 
conjunction  with  this  question.   Five  carriers  favored  a  proposal  which 
would  expand  the  International  Registration  Plan0   Federal  administration 
was  the  second  most  frequently  preferred  option.   However,  the  federal 
proposal  was  also  the  most  controversial,  since  four  carriers  spoke  out 
against  federal  administration.   One  trucker  favored  nationwide  recipro- 
city, one  favored  "no  change,1'  and  two  offered  no  opinion. 
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VII.   REVENUES  AND  COSTS  TO  THE  STATES 


An  objective  assessment  of  alternatives  to  the  present  system 
of  state  taxes  and  fees  on  commercial  interstate  trucks  must  consider 
the  tax  revenues  to  the  states  as  well  as  imposts  on  truckers.  In  this 
section,  the  revenues  resulting  from  the  various  states'  taxes  and  fees 
are  reported,  and  in  Section  VIII  the  impact  on  the  states  of  implement- 
ing any  of  four  alternative  systems  is  discussed. 

Estimating  net  receipts  resulting  from  taxes  imposed  on  inter- 
state trucks  is  a  difficult  task.   Neither  the  states  nor  the  trucking 
industry  keeps  records  which  relate  specifically  to  commercial  inter- 
state trucking  including  both  private  and  for-hire  carriers.   The  states 
have  had  no  need  to  identify  this  segment  from  the  remainder  of  the  ve- 
hicles under  their  control.   Additionally,  until  recent  improvements  in 
accounting  capability  through  data  processing  techniques  were  made,  the 
burden  of  determining  the  proportion  of  interstate  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles to  all  vehicles  was  practically  a  physical  impossibility.   Within 
the  industry,  the  ICC  records  the  tax  experience  of  regulated  carriers, 
but  almost  nothing  is  known  regarding  exempt  and  private  segments  of 
the  industry.   In  short,  very  little  historical  data  is  available  to 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  interstate  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles to  the  total  tax  revenues  of  the  states. 

...Certain  information  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
states'  net  tax  receipts  from  commercial  interstate  trucks  is  available, 
however.   The  Highway  Statistics  Division,  Office  of  Highway  Planning, 
assembles  and  publishes  tax  data  collected  from  all  the  states.   Sta- 
tistics for  the  entire  population  of  trucks  relating  to  the  various 
truck  taxes  and  fees  is  published  for  each  state.   Two  Highway  Statistics 
Division  publications  were  used  in  the  analysis  that  f o 1 lows - -Highway 
Statistics,  1972,  and  Road  User  and  Property  Taxes,  1973.   In  addition, 
the  Bureau  of  Census  has  published,  from  time  to  time,  a  "Truck  Inventory 
and  Use  Survey"  as  part  of  a  Census  of  Transportation.   Based  on  recorded 
survey  results,  it  is  possible  to  identify  truck  population  segments  by 
use  of  numerous  variables  contained  in  the  "Truck  Inventory  and  Use 
Survey."   Finally,  the  necessity  of  assessing  the  registration  taxes  for 
specific  types  of  vehicles  caused  us  to  use  the  American  Trucking 
Associations'  Bulletin  Advisory  Service.   Our  approach  to  determining 
gross  state  tax  revenues  from  a  segment  of  the  trucking  population  com- 
bined primarily  these  four  published  sources. 
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Still,  there  is  no  published  information  available  relating 
to  the  cost  burden  to  the  states  of  administering  tax  and  control  mech- 
anisms affecting  commercial  interstate  trucks.   That  information  is 
necessary  in  the  analysis  for  calculating  net  tax  receipts.   Personal 
interviews  were  held  to  collect  current  cost  information  as  well  as 
attitudes  of  state  officials  regarding  implementation  of  the  four  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  system. 

Time  and  cost  limitations  prevented  visits  to  all  states,  so 
nine  states  were  chosen  as  representatives.  Table  XXIX  summarizes  the 
selections  and  major  reasons  for  choosing  these  states  to  be  visited. 

State  revenues  and  costs  derived  from  registration  taxes,  fuel 
taxes,  third  structure  taxes  and  utilities  regulatory  commissions  fees 
are  discussed  below. 


A.   Revenues  to  the  State 

1.   Registration  tax  revenues:   Two  methods  for  determining 
registration  tax  revenues  in  the  various  states  were  used,  depending  on 
whether  a  state  administers  interstate  truck  registrations  through  rec- 
iprocity or  prorationing.   In  the  reciprocity  states  it  is  assumed  that 
100%  of  the  registration  tax  for  a  vehicle  is  paid  to  one  state--the 
vehicle's  base  state.   Under  proration,  the  registration  taxes  for  fleets 
of  trucks  are  allocated  among  numerous  states  in  proportion  to  miles 
driven  in  each. 

a.   Registration  tax  revenues  under  reciprocity:   Regis- 
tration tax  revenues  by  state  for  all  trucks  are  published  information. 
The  challenge  of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  what  proportion  of  total 
tax  receipts  are  from  commercial  interstate  trucks.   The  "1972  Truck 
Inventory  and  Use  Survey"  provides  the  basis  for  the  division  of  all 
commercial  trucks  by  states  into  two  groups:   (1)  interstate  vehicles; 
and  (2)  all  other  trucks,  which  will  be  denoted  as  intrastate  vehicles. 
Each  group  may  be  further  categorized  by  truck  type  (weight  class) . 
This  has  been  done  using  the  following  weight  class  descriptions: 

.   Light  weight  trucks  -  a  5,000  lb  (2,270  kg)  pick-up 
truck  was  used  as  a  typical  vehicle. 
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.   Medium  weight  trucks  -  a  14,000  lb  (6,350  kg)  stake 
truck  was  used  as  a  typical  vehicle. 

.   Light-heavy  weight  trucks  -  a  24,000  lb  (10,886  kg) 
van  truck  was  used  as  a  typical  vehicle. 

.   Heavy-heavy  (gasoline)  -  a  40,000  lb  (18,144  kg) 

gasoline-powered,  3-axle  tractor-semitrailer  was  used 
as  a  typical  vehicle. 

.   Heavy-heavy  (diesel)  -  a  72,000  lb  (32,659  kg)  diesel- 
powered,  5-axle  tractor-semitrailer  was  used  as  a 
typical  vehicle. 

With  this  segmentation,  it  is  possible  to  compute  an  estimate  of  each 
state's  registration  receipts  by  totalling  the  products  of  the  number 
of  vehicles  reported  in  each  group  by  the  appropriate  registration  tax 
in  each  state.   Registration  taxes  for  each  of  these  weight  classes,  by 
state,  were  taken  from  Highway  Statistics,  1972,  and  from  the  Bulletin 
Advisory  Service,  1974,  and  are  displayed  in  Table  XXX. 

A  comparison  of  tax  receipts  computed  as  above  with  the 
information  published  by  the  Highway  Statistics  Division  revealed  some 
significant  differences.   These  differences  were  resolved  by  insertion 
of  a  correction  factor  into  a  general  formula  used  to  determine  commer- 
cial interstate  truck  registration  tax  receipts  in  reciprocity  states: 


X.  *  =  X   h 

i     l 


Xi  +  Yi 


where     X^'  =  the  revised  estimate  of  interstate  registration  revenues 
it"  reciprocity  state 

X.  =  the  total  registration  revenues  computed  for  all  inter- 
state  vehicles  based  in  the  i   reciprocity  state 

R..-  =  the  total  actual  truck  and  trailer  registration  receipts 
in  the  i   reciprocity  state 

Y.  =  the  total  registration  revenues  computed  for  all  intra- 
state vehicles  based  in  the  itn  reciprocity  state. 
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TABLE  XXX 

Typical  per  Vehicle  Registration  Tax 
for  All  States  by  Truck  Weight  Group 


Hvy-Hvy 

Hvy-Hvy 

Light 

Medium 

Lt-Heavy 

(Gas) 

(Diesel) 

State 

Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  IV 

Class  V 

Alabama  . 

13.00 

41.73 

75.00 

151.00 

346.00 

Alaska 

45.00 

70.00 

70.00 

120.00 

170.00 

Arizona 

13.00 

65.00 

128.00 

303.00 

523.00 

Arkansas 

17.00 

56.06 

156.00 

270.00 

802.00 

California 

20.00 

59.00 

170.00 

221.00 

474.00 

Colorado 

11.46 

23.15 

24.00 

56.00 

56.00 

Connecticut 

25.00 

70.00 

144.00 

315.00 

555.00 

Delaware 

20.00 

54.88  ' 

118.80 

217.00 

383.40 

Florida 

38.34 

73.45 

114.02 

311.50 

471.50 

Georgia 

5.  00 

15.00 

30.00 

110.00 

385.00 

Hawaii 

62.83 

86.30 

143.64 

225.15 

390.25 

Idaho 

17.50 

30.00 

55.00 

102.00 

102.00 

Illinois 

38.00 

117.97 

338.00 

842.00 

1,492.00 

Idiana 

16.25 

53.68 

120.25 

310.50 

485.50 

Iowa 

35.00 

100.00 

275.00 

615.00 

1,220.00 

Kansas 

15.00 

29.70 

125.00 

345.00 

1,070.00 

Kentucky 

10.00 

24.75 

160.00 

495.00 

771.00 

Louisiana 

17.10 

79.48 

136.29 

290.00 

490.00 

Maine 

15.00 

51.49 

175.00 

326.00 

705.00 

Maryland 

37.32 

121.81 

159.70 

215.00 

455.00 

Massachusetts 

25.00 

67.10 

120.00 

230.00 

390.00 

Michigan 

37.23 

63.91 

161.33 

340.00 

590.00 

Minnesota 

25.00 

46.30 

120.00 

454.13 

1,062.60 

Mississippi 

11.16 

51.43 

142.22 

285.50 

608.50 

Missouri 

20.50 

39.10 

80.50 

308.00 

1,008.00 

Montana 

17.50 

22.57 

103.75 

121.00 

771.00 

Nebraska 

18.00 

39.76 

210.00 

412.00 

812.00 

Nevada 

20.00 

30.50 

46.83 

76.50 

132.00 

New  Hampshire 

25.00 

68.42 

144.00 

240.00 

432.00 

New  Jersey 

40.00 

95.61 

178.70 

310.50 

544.10 

New  Mexico 

24.50 

48.64 

87.50 

50.50 

75.50 

New  York 

35.00 

67.69 

168.00 

295.00 

519.00 

North  Carolina 

25.  0C 

112.73 

240.00 

404.00 

724.00 

North  Dakota 

19.00 

36.00 

57.00 

411.00 

971.00 

Ohio 

44.27 

74.83 

205.91 

274.20 

605.25 

Oklahoma 

20.00 

74.95 

190.00 

399.30 

654.30 

Oregon 

10.65 

38.98 

70.00 

105.00 

185. CO 

Pennsylvania 

26.00 

80.00 

168.00 

315.00 

560.00 

Rhode  Island 

20.00 

62.00 

105.00 

225.00 

410.00 

South  Carolina 

12.00 

54.32 

106.87 

234.00 

514.00 

South  Dakota 

33.25 

78.25 

166.85 

439.00 

824.00 

Tennessee 

29.92 

46.48 

294.76 

528.00 

878.00 

Texas 

22.00 

94.79 

184.80 

315.60 

733.60 

Utah 

7.50 

35.00 

80.00 

205.00 

465.00 

Vermont 

43.00 

138.14 

291.60 

515.00 

1,659.30 

Virginia 

11.03 

32.40 

84.23 

212.00 

662.00 

Washington 

20.22 

41.72 

102.10 

274.80 

742.25 

West  Virginia 

22.50 

43.85 

140.50 

284.50 

590.00 

Wisconsin 

35.15 

59.93 

265.00 

487.00 

962.00 

Wyoming 

10.00 

20.00 

30.00 

60.00 

60.00 

District  of 

59.50 

80.50 

128.50 

212.00 

393.00 

Columbia 
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R  is  the  figure  taken  from  Highway  Statistics,  197  2, 
representing  the  actual  truck  registration  revenues  collected  in  the 
it"  state.   X-  and  Y^  were  computed  by  the  described  procedure  using 
"Truck  Inventory  and  Use  Survey"  data.   This  calculation  insures  that 
the  computed  estimates  of  intra-  and  interstate  revenues  are  weighted 
so  that  their  sum  equals  the  revenues  reported  to  FHWA.   For  example, 
in  Alabama  the  total  of  the  products  of  the  number  of  interstate  ve- 
hicles registered  in  each  weight  class  and  the  appropriate  tax  rate  is 
$2,145,209  (xata) •   Computed  registration  revenues  for  intrastate  ve- 
hicles (Y^L^)  is  $13,078,514.   The  computed  total  registration  revenues 
(XALA  +  Yat A^  ^s  $15,223,723.   However,  the  state  reported  total  truck 
registration  revenues  (Rala)  of  $17,761,000  which  indicates  the  computed 
estimates  are  too  low.   To  arrive  at  ^ata,    the  revised  estimate  of  inter- 
state registration  revenues,  Xa,l,A  was  increased  by  a  factor  of   17,761,000 
to  yield  $2,502,742.  15,223,723 

b.   Registration  tax  revenues  under  prorationing:   Regis- 
tration taxes  from  prorated  fleets  may  be  paid  to  many  states,  and  so 
the  methodology  for  determining  revenues  by  any  given  state  cannot  be 
based  on  number  of  vehicles  registered.   Instead,  the  value  must  be 
backed  out  of  total  state  registration  tax  receipts.   This  was  accom- 
plished by  use  of  Highway  Statistics,  1972,  and  the  1972  "Truck  Inventory 
and  Use  Survey"  in  accordance  with: 


V  -  (*i  -  Yi)  +  E± 


where     X. '  =  the  estimate  of  interstate  registration  revenues  in  the 
±th   prorate  state 

Y.  =  the  computed  registration  revenues  from  intrastate 
vehicles  in  the  i*-"-   prorate  state 

R.  =  the  total  truck  and  trailer  registration  revenues  col- 
lected in  the  itn  prorate  state 

E-  =  the  estimated  proportional  error  added  to  the  computed 

interstate  registration  revenues  in  the  itn  prorate  state, 

Requirement  for  insertion  of  an  error  adjustment,  E.  =  (0.33106)R^,  was 
determined  by  comparison  of  estimated  interstate  revenues,  X.  =  R.  -  Y., 
with  actual  data  received  through  on-site  visits  to  prorate  states.   A 
statistical  evaluation  of  the  error  adjustment  was  performed.   The 
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distribution  of  the  proportional  difference  between  reported  values  in 
the  state's  prorate  and  the  computed  estimates  was  calculated.   The 
mean  and  variance  of  that  distribution  yielded  a  student's  T-value 
with  three  degrees  of  freedom  of  1.5879.   The  value  equates  to  a  prob- 
ability of  error  of  0.1.   The  error  adjustment,  a  constant,  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  estimate  method  available,  and  was  applied  to  the 
formula  used  to  estimate  prorate  revenues  as  indicated  by  E.. 

Table  XXXI  summarizes  the  estimated  registration  reve- 
nues collected  by  states  for  interstate  vehicles  in  1972.   "R"  or  "P" 
indicates  which  methodology  was  used,  based  on  whether  the  state  was 
a  reciprocity  or  a  prorate  state,  respectively. 

Nearly  857o  of  these  revenues  are  derived  from  heavy- 
heavy  registrations,  based  on  the  facts  that  797>  of  interstate  commer- 
cial vehicles  are  in  the  heavy-heavy  group  and  greater  tax  rates  apply 
to  that  group  than  other  weight  groups. 

Figure  2  displays  the  relation  of  interstate  commercial 
truck  registration  taxes  to  all  truck  registration  tax  receipts  by 
state.   It  shows  the  variability  of  both  the  magnitude  of  truck  regis- 
tration tax  receipts  and  the  dependence  of  the  states  on  interstate 
truck  registrations  vis-a-vis  intrastate  registrations. 

2.   Motor  fuel  tax  revenues:   Receipts  from  "special  fuel" 
taxes  are  considered  in  this  subsection.   Special  fuel  taxes  are  taxes 
on  those  fuels  other  than  gasoline  used  to  propel  vehicles  on  the  high- 
ways.  Gasoline  taxes  have  been  excluded  from  this  analysis  for  two 
reasons.   First,  the  vast  majority  of  commercial  interstate  truck  miles 
are  driven  by  diesel-powered  rigs.   Second,  many  states  do  not  maintain 
reporting  requirements  for  gasoline  users. 

The  method  used  to  determine  special  fuel  tax  receipts  in 
each  state  resembles  the  method  for  estimating  prorated  registration 
tax  receipts.   Indeed,  the  principle  is  identical.   Interstate  trucks 
pay  special  fuel  taxes  to  numerous  states  in  proportion  to  the  miles 
driven  in  each  state.   Thus,  from  total  special  fuel  gallons  dispersed, 
those  used  by  intrastate  vehicles  are  subtracted,  leaving  an  estimate 
of  special  fuel  gallonage  dispensed  in  each  state  to  interstate  truckers 
The  tax  rate  per  gallon  has  been  applied  to  determine  tax  receipts  in 
each  state.   A  correction  factor  ensures  greater  accuracy  in  this  analy- 
sis, as  with  the  proration  receipts  analysis. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


ESTIMATED  INTERSTATE  REGISTRATION  TAX  REVENUES 


State 

Type 

Revenue 

State 

Type 

Revenue 

Alabama 

R 

$2,502,703 

Montana 

P 

$3,359,473 

Alaska 

R 

44,660 

Nebraska 

P 

4,049,937 

Arizona 

P 

7,187,998 

Nevada 

P 

3,874,903 

Arkansas 

R 

3,584,192 

New  Hampshire 

R 

741,432 

California 

P 

11,067,120 

New  Jersey 

R 

5,776,441 

Colorado 

P 

1,970,814 

New  Mexico 

P 

3,150,610 

Connecticut 

R 

1,134,099 

New  York 

R 

3,455,167 

Delaware   > 

R 

1,993,456 

North  Carolina 

R 

9,412,644 

District  of 

Columbia 

R 

54,176 

North  Dakota 

P 

<100,000 

Florida 

R 

4,613,689 

Ohio 

R 

11,634,415 

Georgia 

R 

5,562,235 

Oklahoma 

R 

4,251,480 

Hawaii 

R 

2,244,681 

Oregon 

P 

6,754,986 

Idaho 

P 

1,493,888 

Pennsylvania 

R 

11,651,955 

Illinois 

P 

39,848,286 

Rhode  Island 

R 

745,797 

Indiana 

R 

4,527,225 

South  Carolina 

R 

1,365,299 

Iowa 

P 

12,080,000 

South  Dakota 

P 

<100,000 

Kansas 

P 

8,807,889 

Tennessee 

R 

6,168,964 

Kentucky 

R 

1,990,110 

Texas 

R 

10,526,408 

Louisiana 

R 

874,431 

Utah 

P 

2,697,423 

Maine 

R 

1,030,064 

Vermont 

R 

856,851 

Maryland 

R 

1,999,439 

Virginia 

R 

5,539,238 

Massachusetts 

R 

9,739,264 

Washington 

P 

15,893,063 

Michigan 

R 

6,074,168 

West  Virginia 

R 

1,400,384 

Minnesota 

P 

7;614,532 

Wisconsin 

R 

4,212,489 

Mississippi 

R 

1,930,826 

Wyoming 

R 

98,437 

Missouri 

P 

11,339,839 
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State 


REGISTRATION  RECEIPTS 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of 

Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawa  i  i 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
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Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


■  Interstate 
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Figure  2  -  Interstate  and  Intrastate  Truck  Registration  Tax  Receipts 
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The  algorithm  developed  is 


where     X. '  =  the  estimated  gallons  of  special  fuel  used  by  inter- 
state  vehicles  in  the  iLn  state 

D.  =  the  actual  number  of  gallons  of  special  fuel  taxed 

for  highway  use  by  the  i1-"  state  as  reported  to  FHWA 

X^  =  the  number  of  gallons  of  special  fuel  used  by  inter- 
state vehicles  in  the  itn  state  computed  by  the  use 
survey  tape 

Y^  =  the  number  of  gallons  of  special  fuel  used  by  intra- 
state vehicles  based  in  the  itn  state  computed  by  the 
use  survey  tape. 

The  expression  in  parentheses  acts  as  a  weighting  factor  to  insure  that 
the  total  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  computed  from  data  on  the  truck  use 
survey  tape  agrees  with  the  actual  total  number  of  gallons  of  special 
fuel  taxed. 

Table  XXXII  summarizes  the  estimated  total  special  fuel  tax 
receipts  paid  to  states  by  interstate  vehicles.   Only  one  check  on 
these  estimates  is  possible.   Virginia  is  the  only  state  we  encountered 
which  keeps  separate  records  on  tax  receipts  from  interstate  and  intra- 
state carriers.   We  estimated  174  million  gallons  of  special  fuel  used 
by  interstate  carriers  in  Virginia  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
actual  reported  total  of  188  million  gallons.   Figure  3  gives  a  visual 
interpretation  of  receipts  from  interstate  carriers  relative  to  total 
special  fuel  tax  receipts. 

3.   Third  structure  tax  revenues:   Few  generalizations  can  be 
made  about  the  third  structure  taxes  imposed  by  11  states.   Several 
different  items  are  taxed  including  fuel,  axle-miles,  ton-miles,  and 
gross  receipts.   In  some  cases  first  structure  taxes  are  lower  than  the 
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TABLE  XXXII 


ESTIMATED  INTERSTATE  SPECIAL  FUEL  TAX  REVENUES  -  1972 
State  Gallons         Tax/Gal         Revenue 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of 

Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 


97,736,487 

8c 

5,737,631 

8c 

92,434,288 

7c 

91,327,214 

8.5c 

157,551,948 

7c 

46,751,229 

7C 

44,899,517 

10c 

4,847,322 

8C 

14,293,601 

8c 

40,127,234 

8c 

194,129,484 

7.5c 

1,421,930 

5c 

20,293,917 

8.5c 

237,558,015 

7.5c 

214,017,920 

8c 

131,690,451 

8c 

83,218,972 

8c 

97,788,336 

9c 

70,910,426 

8C 

18,282,207 

9c 

54,007,213 

9C 

36,843,237 

7.5c 

116,848,665 

7c 

77,878,816 

7c 

87,629,342 

10c 

170,112,883 

7c 

18,969,495 

9c 

22,177,495 

8.5c 

38,876,562 

6c 

2,486,792 

9C 

154,399,243 

8c 

79,689,498 

7c 

104,623,490 

10c 

106,190,802 

9c 

24,969,179 

7c 

312,129,425 

7C 

36,736,092 

6.5c 

38,574,519 

7c 

308,719,759 

8c 

5,918,640 

8c 

77,488,194 

8C 

27,584,276 

7C 

145,582,107 

8c 

248,316,443 

6.5c 

33,937,107 

7c 

7,085,259 

0c 

174,296,188 

9C 

62,087,348 

9c 

71,140,303 

8.5c 

84,545,603 

7c 

31,465,846 

oc 

4,457,533,960 


$7,818,919 

459,010 

6,470,400 

7,762,813 

11,028,636 

3,272,586 

4,489,952 

387,786 

1,143,488 
3,210,179 

14,559,711 

71,097 

1,724,983 

17,816,851 

17,121,434 

10,535,236 
6,657,518 
8,800,950 
5,672,834 
1,645,399 
4,860,649 
2,763,243 
8,179,407 
5,451,517 
8,762,934 

11,907,902 

4,515,795 

1,885,087 

2,332,594 

223,811 

12,351,939 
5,578,265 

10,462,349 
9,557,172 
1,747,843 

21,849,060 
2,387,846 
2,700,216 

24,697,581 

473,491 

6,199,056 

1,930,899 

11,646,569 

16,140,569 

2,375,597 

0 

15,686,656 
5,587,861 
6,046,926 
5,918,192 
0 

$350,312,500 
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SPECIAL   FUEL  TAX   RECEIPTS 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 
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Figure  3  -  Special  Fuel  Taxes  Paid  by  Interstate  and  Intrastate  Carriers 
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norm,  compensating  for  the  third  structure  tax.   Tax  rates  vary, 
as  well,  reflecting  variations  in  the  tax  philosophies  held  by  the 
states.   Yet,  to  those  states  which  do  maintain  third  structure  taxes 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  highway-user  tax  program,  no  alternative 
methods  of  highway-user  taxation  seems  equitable.   They  feel  registra- 
tion and  fuel  taxes  cannot  fairly  assess  highway  usage  responsibilities. 

Estimating  third  structure  tax  revenues  paid  by  commercial 
interstate  carriers  is  mostly  guesswork.   In  general,  the  proportion  of 
third  structure  taxes  paid  by  commercial  interstate  vehicles  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  fuel  taxes  paid  by  that  group.   Mileage 
is  the  basis  for  computing  both.   That  reasoning  holds  well  for  fuel 
surtaxes  and  mileage  taxes  but  not  for  gross  receipts  taxes.   However, 
except  where  estimates  of  third  structure  tax  receipts  were  forthcoming 
from  state  officials,  our  estimates  are  based  on  fuel  tax  proportions. 
They  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIII.   Virginia's  road  tax  or  fuel  surtax 
is  added  onto  the  fuel  taxes  collected  through  quarterly  reports,  re- 
quiring no  additional  administrative  burden  to  interstate  carriers  or 
to  the  state.   The  estimated  interstate  portion  of  revenues  resulting 
from  this  additional  tax  is  $3,500,000. 


TABLE  XXXIII 


ESTIMATED  INTERSTATE  THIRD  STRUCTURE  TAX  REVENUES 

(in  dollars) 


State 


Total  Third  Structure 
Tax  Revenue  1972 


Interstate  Portion 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Wyoming 


7,664,000 

14,008,561 

5,102,000 

Unknown 

564,000 

1,821,000 

27,321,000 

35,923,000 

27,535,000 

Unknown 

5,729,000 


5,400, 

3,500, 

3,100, 

2,000, 

400, 

1,400, 

11,100, 

22,600, 

8,300, 

3,500, 

3,100, 


000 

ooo^./ 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


a/   Colorado  value  based  on  estimate  received  from  state  officials, 
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The  only  other  significant  third  structure  tax  observed  in 
states  visited  was  Colorado's  ton-mile  tax.   Tax  revenues  amounted  to 
$14,007,561  in  1972.   However,  much  of  that  total  is  from  intrastate 
traffic,  and  Colorado  does  not  differentiate  this  revenue  by  inter  and 
intrastate  categories.   Twenty-five  percent  of  the  private,  regulated, 
and  exempt  carriers  registered  with  the  regulatory  commission  are  inter- 
state carriers.   Also,  interstate  shipments  generally  go  completely 
across  the  state  as  opposed  to  traveling  between  two  internal  points. 
Thus,  probably  a  minimum  of  $3,500,000  of  that  revenue  is  attributable 
to  interstate  carriers. 

A  minority  of  states  have  continued  using  a  significant  third 
structure  tax.   Most  of  these  have  already  withstood  frequent  attack 
and  survived  because  the  state  legislatures  concluded  there  was  no  other 
way  their  state  could  collect  the  tax  revenues  equitably  in  relation  to 
highway  use.   A  solution  more  promising  than  abandonment  of  these  taxes 
appears  to  be  that  of  combining  the  report  and  payment  of  the  tax  with 
another  tax  as  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  Mexico,  and  possibly  others 
have  done.   Colorado  is  discussing  enabling  legislation  to  do  the  same. 

4.   Regulatory  agency  fee  receipts:   Revenues  of  regulatory 
agencies  are  from  fees  accompanying  one-time  filing  of  authority,  amend- 
ments to  authority,  annual  identification  stamps,  and  trip  permits.   In 
most  cases,  the  states  consider  their  utilities  commissions  as  control- 
ling rather  than  taxing  agencies.   All  states  visited  except  Pennsylvania 
maintain  regulatory  requirements.   The  one-time  filing  fee,  generally 
around  $25.00  per  carrier  does  not  produce  significant  revenue  to  the 
regulatory  agencies.   The  identification  stamps  range  from  no  charge  to 
$25.00  per  vehicle.   Of  those  states  visited,  only  three  of  the  eight 
with  regulatory  requirements  charge  more  than  $5.00  per  ID  stamp,  the 
amount  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-170.   Only  four  of  the  eight  states 
visited  sell  trip  permits. 

Table  XXXIV  summarizes  approximate  revenue  data  from  the  state 
agencies  visited.   The  interstate  portion  of  revenues  collected  in  the 
agencies  that  regulate  interstate  vehicles  ranges  from  an  annual  total 
of  $25,000  to  $1,658,420. 

In  order  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  both  the  total  amounts 
of  state  tax  and  fee  receipts,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  each  mech- 
anism to  the  totals,  Table  XXXV  is  presented.   This  analysis  implies 
that  altering  receipts  related  to  any  single  tax  mechanism  will  impact 
the  individual  states  differently. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 


INTERSTATE  PORTION  OF  REGULATORY  AGENCY  REVENUES 


Number  of 

Types  of  Carriers 

Total 

State 

Interstate  Vehicles 

Under  Agency  Control 

Revenue 

California 

80,000 

Exempt,  Regulated 

$160,000 

Colorado 

75,000 

All 

25,000 

Florida 

152,216 

Exempt,  Regulated 

1,658,420 

Kansas 

63,979 

All 

677,290 

Massachusetts 

50,000 

Exempt,  Regulated 

200,000 

Missouri 

40,000 

Exempt,  Regulated 

1,000,000 

Pennsylvania 

N/A 

None 

0 

Texas 

166,065 

Exempt,  Regulated 

450,000 

Virginia 

266,000 

TABLE 

All 

XXXV 

975,000 

PERCENT  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EACH  MECHANISM  TO 
TOTAL  INTERSTATE  TAX  AND  FEE  RECEIPTS 


Total 
Receipts 

Percent 

Contr 

ibution 

to  Total 

Registration 

Fuel 

Third 

Structure 

PUC 

State 

$l,000's 
$22,256 

Tax 

Tax 
49.6 

Tax 

Fees 

California 

49.7 

0 

0.7 

Colorado 

8,768 

22.5 

37.3 

39.9 

0.3 

Florida 

9,482 

48.7 

33.9 

0 

17.5 

Kansas 

16,143 

54.6 

41.2 

0 

4.2 

Massachusetts 

12,703 

76.7 

21.8 

0 

1.6 

Missouri 

24,248 

46.8 

49.1 

0 

4.1 

Pennsylvania 

36,350 

32.1 

67.9 

0 

0 

Texas 

27,117 

38.8 

59.5 

0 

1.7 

Virginia 

25,687 

21.6 

61.0 

13.6 

3.8 

100 


B.   Costs  to  the  States 

The  best  way  to  develop  cost  values  of  administration  of  state 
requirements  is  to  observe  and  discuss  the  experience  of  the  states. 
Our  study  included  visits  to  nine  states,  and  the  determination  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  was  an  objective  of  these  visits.   We  were  largely 
successful  but  did  meet  with  some  problems.   Only  in  the  case  of  regis- 
tration agencies  in  prorate  states  is  the  administration  over  inter- 
state vehicles  separated  from  that  over  intrastate  vehicles.   Further- 
more, some  agencies  do  not  separate  the  tax  administration  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  from  that  of  other  entities  such  as  passenger  vehicles, 
railways,  or  cigarettes.   Finally,  budgets  vary.   In  agencies  quoting 
budget  figures,  most  officials  were  uncertain  of  the  exact  extent  of 
total  costs  io  the  state  that  were  actually  included  in  their  budgets. 
_The  single  thread  of  uni£y_  among  states  was  the  availability  of  the 
__jnumbe r_^f_^^r-sxinnej:_ wo rking  in  the  office  administering  the  tax  or  fee. 
Thus,  the  reader  is  cautioned  that  some  amount  of  precision  has  been 
sacrificed  in  calculating  the  following  cost  estimates. 

The  format  of  this  subsection  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious one,  in  that  registration  taxes,  fuel  taxes,  third  structure 
taxes  and  regulatory  requirements  are  treated  in  order. 

1.   Registration  administration  costs:   Visits  with  represen- 
tatives of  registration  offices  indicated  the  existence  of  two  unique      lj  / 
administrative  structures- -one  for  reciprocity  and  one  for  prorationing. 


Each  of  the  four  states  visited  utilizing  reciprocity  agreements  admin- 
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ister  only  the  vehicles  based  in  their  state,  and  registration  oftHe^e-  - 
venicles  is-  treated  in  combinatiori'wittr  all  other  motor  vehicle  regis- 
trations.  Eacn~of  thefive  visited  states  administering  their  vehicles 
under  an  apportionment  or  proration  system  have  separate  proration  or 
reciprocity  offices. 

a.   Reciprocity  administration  costs:   Procedures  for 
administering  interstate  commercial  vehicles  under  reciprocity  are 
similar  to  those  involving  registrations  of  any  other  motor  vehicles. 
Usually  the  same  personnel  perform  the  clerical  and  administrative  func- 
tions for  these  registrations  as  they  do  for  all  other  motor  vehicles. 
Often  the  renewal  date  for  different  sizes  of  automobiles  and  trucks  is 
varied  to  distribute  administrative  burden  of  heavy  renewal  periods  over 
the  calendar  year.   To  this  extent  the  average  costs  of  administering 
motor  vehicles  in  these  departments  are  typical  of  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering interstate  motor  carrier  registrations. 
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Functions  performed  by  all  registration  offices  in  reci- 
procity states  which  were  visited  are  similar.   Applications  generally 
are  mailed  or  brought  in  person.   If  mailed,  the  registration  tax  is 
recomputed  to  verify  that  the  correct  tax  has  been  included.   The  com- 
putation may  be  verified  by  hand  or  by  electronic  data  processing.   If 
the  application  is  hand  carried,  the  clerks  generally  recompute  the 
required  taxes  on  the  spot  to  verify  correct  payment.   Changes  of  ve- 
hicles, addresses,  or  other  significant  alterations  are  made  to  update 
a  data  bank,  usually  computerized.   Some  auditing  is  performed  on  a  spot 
basis,  or  when  taxes  paid  do  not  match  estimated  taxes.   Applications 
generally  are  filed  after  new  plates  or  decals  are  given  or  mailed 
back  to  the  applicant. 

However,  there  are  significant  additional  costs,  such 
as  determining  how  many  vehicles  to  base  within  any  one  state,  that 
make  the  costs  of  registering  interstate  motor  carriers  higher.   Addi- 
tionally, the  complexity  of  registering  large  fleets,  auditing  records, 
keeping  up  with  addition,  deletions,  and  other  changes,  adds  to  the 
burden  of  administering  registrations  of  these  vehicles.   But,  these 
burdens  are  offset  by  the  savings  in  multiple  registrations  per  each 
piece  of  paperwork  and  each  administrative  function.   Most  officials 
interviewed  seemed  to  feel  that  on  a  per  vehicle  basis  the  cost  of 
administering  interstate  trucks  was  not  significantly  different  than 
the  per  vehicle  cost  of  the  entire  department. 

Table  XXXVI  includes  estimated  cost  data  for  the  entire 
motor  vehicle  departments  of  reciprocity  states  visited.   The  signifi- 
cantly higher  unit  cost  in  Massachusetts  is  because  its  motor  vehicle 
budget  includes  enforcement  and  all  other  areas  of  motor  vehicle  admin- 
istration in  addition  to  registration.   For  that  reason  its  unit  cost 
was  not  included  in  the  average  cost  per  vehicle  registered  in  the  reci- 
procity states.   In  the  other  three  states  the  weighted  average  cost 
per  vehicle  is  approximately  $0.90  per  vehicle.   The  average  of  the 
three  states'  costs  is  $0.98  per  vehicle.   In  no  case  does  the  cost  to 
the  states  approach  one-half  of  1%   of  registration  revenues.   The  aver- 
age is  0.267o. 

b.   Proration  administration  costs:   State  costs  of  ad- 
ministering interstate  motor  vehicle  registrations  are  more  clearly 
defined  in  proration  states  because,  generally,  a  separate  office  is 
assigned  to  administer  only  these  registrations.   In  some  cases,  pro- 
ration divisions  are  subordinate  to  the  motor  vehicle  registration 
agency,  or  they  may  act  as  an  independent  entity. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  REGISTRATION  UNDER  RECIPROCITY 

Total 
Total  Unit    Interstate   Interstate 

State         Vehicles   Total  Cost^/   Cost     Vehicles       Cost 

Florida  4,767,000  $3,000,000  $0.63  20,143  $12,690 

Massachusetts  2,821,000  18,000,000^  6.38k/  8,787  56,061 

Pennsylvania  6,311,000  5,500,000  0.87  35,126  30,560 

Virginia  2,762,520  4,000,000    1.45  12,701  18,416 


a/   Estimates  for  overhead,  use  of  floor  space,  utilities  have  been 

included, 
b/   Includes  enforcement  cost  and  is  not  used  in  determining  average 

cost. 


Procedures  are  similar  in  proration  offices  to  those  of 
other  registration  offices.   However,  significantly  greater  time  is 
spent  computing  taxes,  updating  changes  in  data  banks,  and  auditing 
returns . 

It  would  appear  that  the  cost  of  staffing  a  separate 
office  for  proration  would  cause  significantly  higher  costs  to  states. 
However,  the  relatively  large  number  of  vehicles  prorated  per  applica- 
tion as  opposed  to  nearly  a  one-to-one  ratio  in  other  areas  of  regis- 
tration causes  costs  per  vehicle  to  remain  relatively  small.   Table 
XXXVII  shows  the  average  per  vehicle  cost  in  proration  offices,  $0.82, 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  reciprocity  states.   Total  costs  are  higher, 
however,  in  proration  states  because  many  more  vehicles  must  be  pro- 
rated in  proration  states  than  are  fully  registered  in  reciprocity 
states. 


The  fleet  application  for  the  entire  carrier  is  the  unit 
of  concern  to  the  state  proration  divisions,  and  the  number  of  applica- 
tions, not  the  number  of  vehicles,  determines  the  amount  of  processing 
effort  required.   From  Table  XXXVII,  the  weighted  average  cost  per  ve- 
hicle is  $0.82  and  cost  per  carrier  averages  $55.31.   Under  proration- 
ing,  administrative  costs  to  the  states  visited  are  as  high  as  5%  of 
revenues,  but  average  2.57o. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 
STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  REGISTRATION  UNDER  PRORATIONING 


Interstate 

Interstate 

Total 

Cost/ 

Cost/ 

State 

Carriers 

Vehicles 

Costs 

Carrier 

Vehicle 

California 

3,149 

188,994 

$450,000 

$142.90 

$2.28 

Colorado 

2,800 

200,000 

100,000 

35.71 

0.50 

Kansas 

6,000 

229,000 

175,000 

29.16 

0.76 

Missouri 

5,386 

211,076 

250,000 

46.42 

0.81 

Texas 

2,101 

47,921 

100,000 

47.60 

2.09 

2.   Fuel  tax  administration  costs:   The  functions  of  fuel 
tax  divisions  related  to  interstate  motor  carriers  generally  include 
issuance  of  annual  fuel  license  renewals  and  processing  of  regular 
reports  (monthly  or  quarterly) .   The  cost  to  the  state  is  not  really 
a  function  of  the  number  of  vehicles  they  administer,  because  all  re- 
ports are  in  terms  of  fleet  miles  and  fleet  gallons.   Therefore,  the 
number  of  carriers  administered  determines  the  number  of  reports  re- 
ceived, the  number  of  audits  required,  the  number  of  refunds  made, 
etc.   In  fact,  some  fuel  agencies  had  little  idea  how  many  vehicles 
were  actually  regulated,  but  knew  how  many  carrier  accounts  they  had. 

Table  XXXVIII  summarizes  the  estimated  costs  to  the  states 
visited  of  administering  fuel  taxes.   Florida  does  not  maintain  re- 
porting requirements,  but  collects  taxes  at  the  pump.   The  state  cost, 
then,  of  administering  fuel  taxes  for  interstate  motor  carriers  in 
Florida  is  combined  in  the  overall  cost  of  fuel  tax  administration. 
Two  states,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  did  not  provide  follow-up  information 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  analysis  and  report. 

The  administration  of  fuel  taxes  by  the  states  is  similar  to 
the  administration  of  prorated  registrations.   Costs  also  appear  gen- 
erally similar  on  a  per  carrier  basis,  but  fuel  tax  administration 
experience  is  more  variable.   Per  carrier  prorated  registration  costs 
ranged  from  $29.16  to  $142.90  whereas  per  carrier  fuel  tax  administra- 
tion costs  ranged  from  $12.82  to  $180.00. 

As  a  percent  of  revenue,  the  administration  of  fuel  taxes 
range  from  under  47Q  in  three  states  (Massachusetts,  Texas,  and  Virginia) 
to  13.67o  in  California.   There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  carriers  filing  fuel  tax  returns  and  the  ratio  of 
administration  costs  to  revenues. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 


STATE  FUEL  TAX  ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 


Estimate  of 

State 

Carriers 

Personnel 

Total  Costs 

Cost/Carrier 

California 

32,000 

Unknown 

$1,500,000 

$46.87 

Colorado 

2,500 

22 

450,000 

180.00 

Florida 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Kansas 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Massachusetts 

7,800 

Unknown 

100,000 

12.82 

Missouri 

Unknown 

12.5 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Pennsylvania 

16,000 

127 

2,000,000 

125.00 

Texas 

7,880 

30 

600,000 

76.14 

Virginia 

28,000 

28 

500,000 

17.86 

3.  Third  structure  tax  administration:   Because  of  the  ad- 
ministration variation  of  third  structure  tax  mechanisms  it  is  not 
possible  to  consider  them  all  together  to  determine  a  single  cost  to 
the  states.   Fuel  surtaxes  surely  are  the  least  burdensome  to  the 
states.   Their  administration  simply  requires  that  the  tax  levy  per 
gallon  be  checked  by  the  processor  as  would  be  the  case  with  any  fuel 
tax  report.   No  incremental  cost  is  experienced.   At  the  other  extreme, 

"mileage  tax  reports  or  gross  receipts  tax  returns  require  processing 
jsteps  similar  to  those  required  for  fuel  tax  and  proration  reports. 
Based  on  the  experience  of  the  states  visited,  we  would  estimate  the 
processing  costs  of  mileage  taxes  and  gross  receipts  taxes  at  about 
$55.00  per  carrier.   Some  states  have  incorporated  their  mileage  tax 
report  into  other  existing  reports.   If  50?o  of  the  cost  of  processing 
these  reports  can  be  eliminated  by  consolidation,  the  anticipated  cost 
per  report  drops  to  $27.50. 

4.  Regulatory  agency  costs:   Of  the  nine  states  visited,  one 
state  (Pennsylvania)  did  not  regulate  interstate  motor  carriers  at  all. 
Three  of  the  remaining  eight,  Virginia,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  regulate 
all  interstate  carriers,  and  the  remaining  states  regulate  only  for-hire 
carriers . 


Functions  of  the  regulatory  agencies  generally  include: 

Filing  of  carriers'  ICC  authority  or  exempt  certificates. 
I .   Processing  amendments  to  operating  authority. 
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Filing  proof  of  minimum  insurance  coverage. 

Recording  a  designated  resident  agent  for  carriers  in 
case  of  legal  action  of  any  type. 

Distributing  annual  identification  stamps  for  carriers' 
Uniform  Cab  Cards. 

Enforcement. 

Unit  costs  (costs  per  carrier  controlled)  vary  greatly  be- 
tween intrastate  and  interstate  carriers.   Less  cost  is  incurred  con- 
trolling interstate  carriers.   The  economic  regulation,  granting  of 
ajrthority-5 — s-etttng— oJ— r-airesf,  etc.,  of  regulated  interstate  carriers 
(Ls  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.   The  regulatory  agencies 
mtrslf  perform  these  functions  for  intrastate  carriers  in  addition  to  the 
functions  mentioned  above.   Table  XXXIX  summarizes  the  unit  cost  per 
carrier  experienced  by  the  states  visited.   Although  the  average  regu- 
latory cost  per  interstate  carrier  is  about  $31.00,  substantial  varia- 
tion in  the  experience  of  individual  states  exists. 

Most  regulatory  agency  staffs  visited  are  relatively  small, 
apparently  placing  a  higher  emphasis  on  field  personnel  for  enforcement 
purposes  than  other  agencies  visited,  such  as  registration  and  fuel  tax 
agencies.   Accounting  appeared  to  be  done  by  hand,  generally  with  little 
data  processing  support. 

The  greatest  cost  variable  among  utilities  regulatory  agencies 
is  enforcement  activity.   Florida,  which  experiences  the  highest  of 
interstate  unit  costs,  takes  pride  in  their  high  level  of  enforcement, 
using  a  group  of  some  60  field  inspectors,  performing  approximately  50 
audits  and  50,000  inspections  annually. 


C.   Net  Revenues  to  the  States 

By  combining  the  tax  and  fee  receipts  to  the  states  with  the 
cost  to  the  states  of  administering  the  various  tax  and  control  mecha- 
nisms, the  net  revenues  to  the  states  visited  can  be  determined.   The 
receipts  and  costs  to  the  states  are  both  described  in  detail  in  this 
section.   The  net  revenues  derived  from  each  tax  or  fee  are  summarized 
in  Table  XL. 
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TABLE  XL 

NET 

TAX 

AND  FEE  REVENUES 

($l,000's) 

Registration 

Fuel 

Th 

Lrd  Structure 

PUC 

State 

Tax 

Tax 
9,529 

Tax 

Fees 

California 

10,617 

N/A 

0 

Colorado 

1,871 

2,823 

3,050 

(175) 

Florida 

4,601 

3,210 

N/A 

458 

Kansas 

8,633 

Unknown 

N/A 

577 

Massachusetts 

9,683 

2,663 

N/A 

100 

Missouri 

11,090 

Unknown 

N/A 

850 

Pennsylvania 

11,621 

22,698 

N/A 

N/A 

Texas 

10,426 

15,541 

N/A 

200 

Virginia 

5,521 

15,187 

3,500 

175 

Total 


D.   Summary 

Significant  amounts  of  tax  revenue  are  derived  from  registra- 
tion, fuel,  and  third  structure  taxes  affecting  commercial  interstate 
trucks.   Registration  taxes  are  administered  by  the  states  generally  in 
one  of  two  ways—under  reciprocity  or  through  prorationing.   Typically, 
higher  taxes  per  vehicle  are  collected  under  reciprocity,  but  for  fewer 
vehicles.   More  vehicles  prorate  their  registration  with  a  single  state, 
but,  of  course,  other  states  are  awarded  their  share  of  registration 
taxes.   Some  states  can  benefit  in  terms  of  revenues  under  a  proration 
system  if  few  trucks  are  registered  in  the  state  and,  yet,  many  miles 
are  driven  through  the  state  by  interstate  trucks.   Fuel  taxes  are 
mileage-related  and  administered  in  a  manner  similar  to  prorationing. 
Third  structure  taxes  each  represent  a  special  case,  but  most  are 
mileage-related  and  administered  similar  to  prorated  registrations  and 
fuel  taxes.   Revenues  from  utilities  commission  fees  are  relatively 
modest  compared  to  tax  revenues. 

Costs  to  the  states  are  related  to  either  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles or  carriers  processed.   Generally,  under  reciprocity  each  vehi- 
cle is  processed  separately.   Prorationing,  apportionment,  and  the 
other  user  taxes  bear  administrative  costs  related  to  carriers  since 
taxes  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  fleet's  operations.   On  a 
cost  per  vehicle  basis  there  is  little  cost  difference  to  the  states 
between  reciprocity  and  prorationing.   However,  a  greater  percentage 
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cost  is  incurred  under  prorationing  since  revenues  per  vehicle  to  one 
state  must  be  shared  with  other  states. 

Fuel  taxes  are  administered  the  same  way  as  prorationing  and 
the  costs  of  administration  are  nearly  identical.   Third  structure 
taxes  are  believed  to  bring  about  administrative  costs  about  equal  to 
those  of  proration  or  fuel  tax  processing.   Utilities  commission  costs 
generally  come  close  to  equalling  receipts  and,  thus,  utilities  commis- 
sion fees  do  not  usually  provide  large  net  revenues  to  the  states. 
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VIII.   ASSESSMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  SYSTEMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  STATES 


Any  alternative  to  the  existing  system  of  motor  carrier  require- 
ments maintained  by  states  must  be  acceptable  to  the  states  as  well  as  the 
motor  carriers.   The  amount  of  revenues  the  states  are  collecting  must  be 
maintained  if  they  are  to  continue  the  highway  maintenance  and  new  con- 
struction these  funds  support.   This  section  contains  a  combination  of 
three  elements:   (1)  expected  occurrences  resulting  from  the  implementation 
of  each  of  four  alternative  systems;  (2)  the  impact  on  the  states  in  terms 
of  revenues  and  costs;  and  (3)  the  attitudes  of  state  officials  regarding 
each  proposal. 

A.   Qualitative  Assessment  of  Alternatives 

Of  the  four  major  alternatives  proposed  to  all  states,  three  are 
patterned  after  partial,  existing  prototypes.   The  first  of  the  alternatives 
is  based  on  reciprocity  of  most  privileges  from  state  to  state.   The  other  three 
alternatives  are  based  on  allocation  of  taxes  to  states  in  proportion  to 
carriers1  usage  of  each  states1  highways.   Our  premise  was  that  these  al- 
ternatives might  be  expanded  to  include  most  areas  of  taxes  and  controls 
instead  of  only  registrations  and  implemented  throughout  the  country. 

However,  regulatory  requirements  have  been  excluded.  Officials 
in  most  states  believe  that  the  administration  of  regulatory  requirements 
under  a  system  of  allocation  is  not  compatible  with  tax  administration. 

1.   Nationwide  reciprocity:   This  arrangement  would  parallel 
the  existing  treatment  of  passenger  vehicles,  i.e.,  a  vehicle's  base 
registration  is  recognized  by  all  other  states,  and  fuel  taxes  are  paid 
at  the  pump  wherever  fuel  purchases  are  made.   An  existing,  partial 
prototype  of  this  idea  for  registration  of  interstate  motor  carriers 
exists  in  the  Multistate  Reciprocal  Agreement  (MRA) ,  in  which  most  south- 
eastern states  participate.   A  problem  inherent  to  reciprocity  is  that  the 
degree  of  highway  usage  may  not  be  reflected  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
based  in  a  state.   The  MRA  has  attempted  to  overcome  this  problem  with  a 
"basing  point"  philosophy  which  requires  carriers  to  base  plate  their 
vehicles  in  states  in  proportion  to  highway  usage.   The  basing  point 
practice,  however,  is  not  expandable  to  include  fuel  purchases. 

An  inequitable  market  situation  would  arise  regarding  fuel  tax, 
revenues  under  reciprocity.   Fuel  would  be  purchased  advantageously  in  states 
where  low  prices  prevailed.   Those  states  would  receive  greater  fuel  tax 
revenues  than  others,  not  necessarily  in  relation  to  anything  but  fuel 
price.   Thus,  quantification  is  not  meaningful. 
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Reciprocity  would  be  defeated  by  the  imposition  of  third  structure 
taxes.   If  a  state  decides  to  levy  a  third  structure  tax,  it  upsets  the 
balance  established  in  a  reciprocity  environment;  other  states  feel  that 
to  protect  their  own  vehicles  they  must  reciprocate  (retaliate) .   In  doing 
so,  states  could  levy  reciprocal  taxes  on  vehicles  entering  their  states, 
or  refuse  to  recognize  the  reciprocal  registration.   Examples  of  this  sit- 
uation are  in  effect  currently  which  create  an  atmosphere  undesirable  to 
both  carriers  and  state  administrators. 

We  consider  this  alternative  to  be  unacceptable  because  of  the 
inequity  to  the  states  of  fuel  taxes  and  because  of  the  potential  disrup- 
tion should  any  state  decide  to  alter  its  tax  program. 

2.   Nationwide  proration:   This  alternative  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement,  an  existing  system  aimed  at 
providing  vehicle  registration  uniformity  and  equity.   Carriers  under  this 
plan  allocate  registration  taxes  to  each  state  in  which  they  travel  in  pro- 
portion to  mileage  driven  in  each  state.   They  also  report  mileage  and  pay 
registration  taxes  directly  to  those  states. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  present  Uniform  Proration  Agreement 
is  its  exemption  from  prorationing  of  fleets  of  less  than  two  power  units. 
One-vehicel  fleets  enjoy  reciprocity  under  the  Agreement.   The  probable 
reasoning  behind  this  arrangement  is  that  most  procedures  for  prorating 
fleets  of  vehicles  are  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the  carrier  is  pro- 
rating two  or  200  vehicles.   The  cost  to  a  state  of  processing  the  re- 
ports of  one-vehicle  fleets  can  be  greater  than  the  state's  share  of  al- 
located registration  taxes. 

Fuel  taxes  are  compatible  with  prorationing.   Presently,  most 
states  maintain  mileage-related  fuel  tax  reporting.   Vehicles  traveling 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  state  with  regularity  must  file  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports,  indicating  whether  or  not  sufficient  fuel  taxes  have 
been  paid.   Carriers  must  file  a  separate  report  with  each  state  and  rec- 
iprocity is  not  given  to  vehicles  based  in  other  states.   Officials  gen- 
erally agreed  that,  as  with  prorate  registrations,  administrative  costs 
associated  with  fuel  tax  collections  are  a  function  of  the  number  of  car- 
riers administered,  not  the  number  of  vehicles. 

Third  structure  taxes,  like  fuel  taxes  generally,  are  mileage- 
related  and  present  no  real  problem  under  proration.   States  with  such 
taxes  generally  levy  them  on  the  portion  of  the  carrier's  business  or  miles 
associated  with  that  state.   Regular  reports,  similar  to  fuel  tax  reports, 
are  required  from  carriers.   Under  nationwide  prorationing  it  would  be 
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possible  to  combine  the  tax,  or  at  least  the  reporting  process,  with 
registration  or  fuel  tax  reporting  except  for  gross  receipts  taxes. 

3.  Nationwide  apportionment:   The  present  counterpart  to  this 
system  is  the  newly- formed,  but  rapidly  expanding,  International  Registration 
Plan.   While  registration  taxes  are  allocated  (apportioned)  to  the  states, 
the  carrier's  home  state  arranges  for  the  allocation  of  the  carrier's  taxes 
in  all  states  saving  the  carrier  the  burden  of  reporting  to  each  state. 

Other  state  requirements  ar^  compatible  with  nationwide  apportion- 
ment.  Indeed,  the  inclusion  of  fuel  tax  reporting  and  administration  in 
the  allocation  system  has  been  considered.  Nationwide  apportionment  can 
accommodate  mileage-based  third  structure  taxes,  but  gross  receipts  taxes 
would  present  administrative  problems  (as  they  do  in  all  systems)  because 
of  their  unique  tax  base. 

4.  Federal  administration:   Federal  administration  of  taxes 
would  eliminate  the  active  role  of  the  states  in  administering  tax  require- 
ments.  The  burden  would  be  shifted  to  the  federal  government  in  order  to 
provide  uniformity  among  all  state  jurisdictions.   Tax  receipts  collected 
would  revert  to  the  states  in  proportion  to  highway  usage  by  commercial 
interstate  trucks.   Almost  certainly,  the  states  would  maintain  an  interest 
in  the  allocation  of  tax  receipts  so  it  is  probable  that  a  state  role, 
although  passive,  would  be  assumed  under  this  system. 

Revenues  under  federal  administration  could  be  allocated  so 
that  no  state's  allocation  would  fall  below  that  state's  current  revenues. 
Assuming  that  highway  use  determines  a  state's  tax  revenue  need,  federal 
administration  would  have  to  incorporate  a  system  for  identifying  how  much 
truck  travel  occurs  in  each  state  in  a  given  period--a  carrier  reporting 
system  would  serve  this  purpose.   Allocation,  in  turn,  would  be  based  on 
those  reported  data.   Such  a  system  would  account  in  future  years  for  shifts 
in  the  distribution  among  the  states  of  trucking  activity. 

Collections  would  not  need  to  be  related  to  any  state  or  tax 
mechanism  in  particular,  so  long  as  sufficient  total  revenues  could  be 
generated  by  travel  in  all  states  to  meet  the  revenue  needs  of  all  states. 
A  uniform  mileage  rate  could  be  set  for  each  class  of  vehicles.   A  potential 
advantage  of  collections  which  are  not  related  specifically  to  tax  mecahnisms 
and  states  is  that  cross-subsidization  (with  no  infusion  of  funds)  is  pos- 
sible where  it  is  not  when  each  state  must  be  self-sufficient. 
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B.   Quantitative  Assessment  of  Alternatives 

Quantitative  analysis  of  the  four  alternatives  boils  down  to 
analysis  of  three  fundamental  types  of  systems --nationwide  reciprocity 
and  two  types  of  nationwide  allocation.   The  two  types  of  nationwide  al- 
location cover  three  alternatives:   nationwide  proration,  nationwide  ap- 
portionment, and  federal  administration.   Under  each  alternative  tax  rev- 
enues are  allocated  to  the  states,  and  in  that  sense  the  three  are  similar. 
One  of  the  three  is  different,  however,  because  revenues  need  not  be  re- 
lated to  specific  tax  structures  or  even  specific  states.   Under  federal 
administration  tax  revenues  would  flow  first  to  the  federal  government  and 
then  to  the  states'.   It  would  be  the  federal  government's  responsibility 
to  collect  total  revenues  sufficient  for  allocation  to  each  state  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  highway  usage.   Under  both  nationwide  proration  and  na- 
tionwide allocation  each  state  would  be  responsible  for  administering  its 
own  tax  program  to  generate  its  own  revenues.   Thus,  the  following  analysis 
considers  in  turn  nationwide  reciprocity,  nationwide  allocation  under  the 
states,  and  federal  allocation  of  taxes. 

1.   Nationwide  reciprocity:   Registration  tax  revenues  are  the 
only  revenues  which  can  be  assessed  under  nationwide  reciprocity.   Fuel 
purchases  (and  fuel  taxes)  under  the  system  are  subject  to  market  sit- 
uations, and  third  structure  taxes  are  incompatible  with  the  system. 

Table  XLI  summarizes  our  analysis  of  the  two  systems.   The  im- 
pact (nationwide  reciprocity  vis-a-vis  nationwide  proration  or  nationwide 
apportionment)  on  registration  tax  revenues  for  weight  group  V  vehicles 
(72,000  lb  diesel,  5  axle,  tractor-semitrailer  combinations).   The  figures 
contained  in  the  table  are  not  comparable  to  those  presented  earlier  in 
the  report  because  the  methodology  used  in  obtaining  the  two  sets  differed 
and  because  only  weight  group  V  vehicles  (which  accounts  for  most  of  the 
motor  carrier  tax  receipts  of  the  states)  was  considered. 

To  develop  the  estimates  presented  in  this  section,  two  methods 
were  employed --one  for  reciprocity  estimates  and  one  for  allocation  est- 
imates.* To  arrive  at  revenue  estimates  under  nationwide  reciprocity 
the  number  of  weight  group  V  vehicles  registered  in  each  state  was  multiplied 


For  this  analysis  differences  among  the  two  allocation  systems  (nation- 
wide proration  and  nationwide  apportionment)  are  considered  to  have 
minor  impact  on  revenues  to  the  states.   Thus,  both  are  treated  as  one. 
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TABLE  XLI 

COMPUTED  REGISTRATION 

REVENUES  FOR  VEHICLES 

IN  WEIGHT  GROUP  V 

UNDER  NATIONWIDE  RECIPROCITY  AND  NATIONWIDE  ALLOCATION 

Revenues  under 

Revenues  under 

Gain  or  Loss 

Nationwide 

Proration  or 

Expected  under 

Reciprocity 

Apportionment 

Current 

Alternate 

State 

($1000's) 

($1000's) 

SystemS' 

System 

Alabama 

1,801 

1,784 

R 

Loss 

Arizona 

605 

2,549 

P 

Loss 

Arkansas 

3,132 

3,871 

R 

Gain 

California 

3,379 

3,939 

P 

Loss 

Colorado 

218 

138 

P 

Gain 

Connecticut 

1,065 

1,320 

R 

Gain 

Delaware 

1,927 

99 

R 

Loss 

District  of 

Columbia 

16 

296 

R 

Gain 

Florida 

4,097 

999 

R 

Loss 

Georgia 

2,490 

3,952 

R 

Gain 

Idaho 

138 

110 

P 

Gain 

Illinois 

7,595 

18,723 

P 

Loss 

Indiana 

4,542 

5,487 

R 

Gain 

Iowa 

8,981 

8,473 

P 

Gain 

Kansas 

3,870 

7,411 

P 

Loss 

Kentucky 

2,694 

3,975 

Rb/ 

Gain 

Louisiana 

642 

1,834 

R 

Gain 

Maine 

788 

584 

R 

Loss 

Maryland 

1,895 

1,296 

R 

Loss 

Massachusetts 

1,472 

762 

R 

Loss 

Michigan 

4,498 

3,639 

R 

Loss 

Minnesota 

5,652 

4,378 

P 

Gain 

Mississippi 

1,318 

2,822 

R 

Gain 

Missouri 

4,369 

9,065 

P 

Loss 

Montana 

94 

781 

P 

Loss 

Nebraska 

3,276 

956 

P 

Gain 

Nevada 

19 

270 

P 

Loss 

New  Hampshire 

509 

61 

R 

Loss 

New  Jersey 

5,082 

4,432 

R 

Gain 

New  Mexico 

33 

318 

P 

Loss 

New  York 

3,536 

2,872 

R 

Loss 

North  Carolina 

9,766 

4,057 

R 

Loss 

North  Dakota 

911 

1,280 

P 

Loss 

Ohio 

9,954 

9,975 

R 

Gain 

Oklahoma 

7,333 

1,263 

R 

Loss 

Oregon 

744 

379 

P 

Gain 

Pennsylvania 

11,228 

9,137 

R 

Loss 

Rhode  Island 

766 

125 

R 

Loss 

South  Carolina 

1,344 

2,106 

R 

Gain 

South  Dakota 

852 

1,203 

P 

Loss 

Tennessee 

7,078 

6,760 

rJ>/ 

Loss 

Texas 

8,809 

9,620 

p±/ 

Gain 

Utah 

1,033 

832 

p 

Gain 

Vermont 

1,109 

625 

R 

Loss 

Virginia 

4,563 

5,726 

R 

Gain 

Washington 

0 

2,429 

P 

Loss 

West  Virginia 

1,360 

2,223 

R 

Gain 

Wisconsin 

4,914 

4,303 

R 

Loss 

Wyoming 

43 
151,547 

100 
156,639 

R 

Gain 

a/   R  =  reciprocity   P  =  prorationing 

b/  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  participants  in  the  IRP  but  maintain 
reciprocal  agreements  with  non-IRP  states. 
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by  the  applicable  tax  rate.   The  allocated  revenue  estimates  were  derived 
following  the  same  logic  as  any  of  the  allocation  systems.   All  group  V 
vehicles  registered  in  all  states  constitute  the  "fleet".   The  percentage 
of  "fleet"  miles  in  each  of  the  states  was  computed.   The  product  of  the 
total  number  of  vehicles  in  the  "fleet"  and  the  percentage  of  fleet  miles 
driven  in  each  state  provided  an  estimate  of  equivalent  registration  in 
each  state.   If  equivalent  registration  in  all  states  are  totaled,  the  sum 
equals  the  actual  number  of  vehicles  (allowing  for  rounding  off).   The 
equivalent  registrations  in  each  state  were  multiplied  by  the  appropriate 
tax  rate  to  produce  the  estimated  revenue  under  an  allocation  system. 

Table  XLI  reveals  several  interesing  features:   First, 
total  revenues  under  allocation  are  slightly  higher  than  revenues  under 
reciprocity.   This  implies  that  registration  taxes  in  some  more  heavily 
travelled  states  are  currently  higher  than  those  of  states  which  are 
travelled  less.   The  difference  in  total  revenues  is  not  major,  however. 
What  is  more  important  is  the  expected  impact  of  either  system  on  the 
individual  states.   Revenues  of  prorate  states  would  be  altered  under  nation- 
wide reciprocity  and  the  revenues  of  reciprocity  states  would  be  altered 
under  nationwide  allocation.   Note  that  the  impact  on  each  state  is  unique. 
There  are  states,  such  as  Ohio,  where  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  two  revenue  figures.   In  contrast,  the  estimates  for  Delaware 
are  far  apart,  and  imply  that  Delaware  is  the  base  state  for  many  trucks, 
but  it  is  not  heavily  travelled.   The  table  shows  that  there  are  pro- 
ration states  which  would  receive  greater  revenues  under  reciprocity  and 
reciprocity  states  which  would  fare  better  under  an  allocation  system. 
The  opposite  is  also  true. 

In  order  to  protect  all  states  from  revenue  losses  (and 
truckers  from  revenue  gains  to  the  states)  adjustment  to  tax  rates  must 
be  made.   Table  XLII  indicates  which  proration  states  must  adjust  tax 
rates  and  to  what  level  (either  up  or  down)  in  order  to  maintain  registration 
tax  revenues  at  current  levels  if  nationwide  reciprocity  is  adopted. 

The  estimates  reveal  11  proration  states  would  have  to  adjust 
their  registration  tax  rates  upward,  and  in  seven  the  adjustment  would  have 
to  be  downward.   The  largest  adjustment  would  occur  in  Montana  where  few 
trucks  are  base  plated,  but  where  considerable  mileage  is  accumulated. 
In  Montana  the  tax  rate  must  increase  from  $771  to  $6,406  if  revenues  from 
registration  taxes  alone  are  to  remain  at  current  levels.   One  must  question 
if  that  rate  would  apply  to  in-state  vehicles  as  well.   Can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  shoulder  a  $6,400  annual  registration  tax? 
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TABLE  XLII 

REQUIRED 

REGISTRATION  TAX  RATE 

CHANGES  UNDER  NATIONWIDE 

RECIPROCITY  FOR  WEIGHT 

GROUP  V  VEHICLES 

Tax  Rate 

Required  to 

Current 

Gain  or 

Maintain  Current 

Current 

Tax  Rate 

Loss  under 

Tax  Revenue 

State 

System 

(dollars) 

Reciprocity 

(dollars) 

Alabama 

R 

346 

N/A2/ 

N/A 

Arizona 

P 

523 

Loss 

2,204 

Arkansas 

R 

802 

N/A 

N/A 

California 

P 

474 

Loss 

553 

Colorado 

P 

56 

Gain 

35 

Connecticut 

R 

555 

N/A 

N/A 

Delaware 

R 

383.40 

N/A 

N/A 

District  of 

Columbia 

R 

393 

N/A 

N/A 

Florida 

R 

471.50 

N/A 

N/A 

Georgia 

R 

385 

N/A 

N/A 

Idaho 

P 

102 

Gain 

81 

Illinois 

P 

1,492 

Loss 

3,678 

Indiana 

R 

485.50 

N/A 

N/A 

Iowa 

P 

1,220 

Gain 

1,151 

Kansas 

P 

1,070 

Loss 

1,303 

Kentucky 

& 

771 

N/A 

N/A 

Louisiana 

R 

490 

N/A 

N/A 

Maine 

R 

605 

N/A 

N/A 

Maryland 

R 

455 

N/A 

N/A 

Massachusetts 

R 

390 

N/A 

N/A 

Michigan 

R 

590 

N/A 

N/A 

Minnesota 

P 

1,062.60 

Gain 

823 

Mississippi 

R 

608.50 

N/A 

N/A 

Missouri 

P 

1,008 

Loss 

2,091 

Montana 

P 

771 

Loss 

6,406 

Nebraska 

P 

812 

Gain 

237 

Nevada 

P 

132 

Loss 

1,876 

New  Hampshire 

R 

432 

N/A 

N/A 

New  Jersey 

R 

544.10 

N/A 

N/A 

New  Mexico 

P 

75.50 

Loss 

728 

New  York 

R 

519 

N/A 

N/A 

North  Carolina 

R 

724 

N/A 

N/A 

North  Dakota 

P 

971 

Loss 

1,364 

Ohio 

R 

605.25 

N/A 

N/A 

Oklahoma 

R 

654.30 

N/A 

N/A 

Oregon 

P 

185 

Gain 

94 

Pennsylvania 

R 

560 

N/A 

N/A 

Rhode  Island 

R 

410 

N/A 

N/A 

South  Carolina 

R 

514 

N/A 

N/A 

South  Dakota 

P 

824 

Loss 

1,163 

Tennessee 

Rb/ 

878 

N/A 

N/A 

Texas 

Rb/ 

733.60 

N/A 

N/A 

Utah 

P 

465 

Gain 

375 

Vermont 

R 

1,659.30 

N/A 

N/A 

Virginia 

R 

622 

N/A 

N/A 

Washington 

P 

742.25 

Loss 

Unknown 

West  Virginia 

R 

590 

N/A 

N/A 

Wisconsin 

R 

962 

N/A 

N/A 

Wyoming 

R 

60 

N/A 

N/A 

a/  N/A  indicates  "not  applicable"  since  states  so  signified  are  currently  reciprocity  states, 
b/  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  participants  in  the  IRP  but  maintain  reciprocal  agreements 
with  non-IRP  states. 
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The  reader  is  cautioned  that,  although  these  estimates  pro- 
vide direction  for  further  analysis  and  decision-making,  they  alone  are 
not  suitable  as  a  basis  for  restructuring  tax  programs  of  the  states. 
Detailed  analyses  of  the  impact  on  the  entire  tax  program  of  each  state 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  for  purposes  of  restructuring. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  administering  a  reciprocity  system, 
the  limited  workload  under  reciprocity  probably  would  result  in  the  lowest 
administrative  costs  of  all  alternatives. 

2.  Nationwide  prorationing  and  nationwide  apportionment: 
State  revenues  under  nationwide  prorationing  and  apportionment  would  vary 
as  discussed  previously,  and  tax  rate  adjustments  in  reciprocity  states 
would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  maintain  revenues  at  current  levels 

under  this  alternative.   Indeed,  a  greater  number  of  adjustments  would  result 
under  nationwide  allocation  than  under  nationwide  reciprocity  since  more 
states  currently  operate  under  reciprocity.   Table  XLIII  shows  that  16 
reciprocity  states  would  have  to  adjust  their  tax  rates  upward,  while  15 
would  have  to  adjust  down.   Delaware  tax  rate  would  have  to  undergo  the 
most  dramatic  increase. 

Revenue  from  second  and  third  structure  taxes  would  remain  un- 
affected by  implementation  of  either  nationwide  prorationing  or  nation- 
wide apportionment.   In  effect,  both  fuel  and  third  structure  taxes  are 
currently  allocated. 

The  cost  of  administering  either  state  administered  allocation 
alternative  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  reciprocity  alternative.   How- 
ever, both  allocation  alternatives  would  probably  bear  similar  costs. 
Costs  would  be  equal  because  while  fewer  fleets  are  processed  under  the 
IRP,  more  clerical  effort  is  expended  on  each  IRP  return.   Two  of  the 
states  we  visited  were  able  to  comment  on  the  cost  of  the  IRP  vis-a-vis 
the  costs  of  prorationing.   Missouri,  the  only  state  to  have  actually 
administered  registrations  using  both  allocation  systems,  feels  the  cost 
of  both  systems  is  roughly  the  same.   Colorado,  which  has  just  begun  to 
implement  the  IRP  system  with  the  1975  registration  year,  does  not  anti- 
cipate a  significant  change  in  administrative  burden. 

3.  Federal  administration:   Under  federal  administration  total 
tax  revenues  would  equal  current  tax  revenues,  but  collection  would  not 
necessarily  be  related  to  specific  taxes  or  specific  states.   One  method 
of  taxing  would  be  to  establish  a  uniform  mileage  tax  rate  for  each  class 
of  vehicles 0 
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TABLE  XLIII 

REQUIRED  REGISTRATION  TAX  INCREASES  UNDER  NATIONWIDE 
ALLOCATI ON  FOR  WEIGHT  GROUP  V  VEHICLES 


Tax  Rate 
Required  to 
Maintain 


Current 

Gain  or 

Current 

Current 

Tax  Rate 

Loss  under 

Tax  Revenues 

State 

Systemi/ 

(dollars 

) 

Allocation 

(dollars) 

Alabama 

R 

346 

Loss 

349 

N/A^ 

Arizona 

P 

523 

n/a£/ 

Arkansas 

R 

802 

Gain 

649 

California 

P 

474 

N/A 

N/A 

Colorado 

P 

56 

N/A 

N/A 

Connecticut 

R 

555 

Gain 

448 

Delaware 

R 

383. 

40 

Loss 

7,463 

District  of 

Columbia 

R 

393 

Gain 

N/A 

Florida 

R 

471. 

50 

Loss 

1,934 

Georgia 

R 

385 

Gain 

243 

Idaho 

P 

102 

N/A 

N/A 

Illinois 

P 

1,492 

N/A 

N/A 

Indiana 

R 

485. 

50 

Gain 

402 

Iowa 

P 

1,220 

N/A 

N/A 

Kansas 

P 

1,070 

N/A 

N/A 

Kentucky 

R£/ 

771 

Gain 

523 

Louisiana 

R 

490 

Gain 

172 

Maine 

R 

605 

Loss 

816 

Maryland 

R 

455 

Loss 

665 

Massachusetts 

R 

390 

Loss 

753 

Michigan 

R 

590 

Loss 

729 

Minnesota 

P 

1,062. 

60 

N/A 

N/A 

Mississippi 

R 

608. 

50 

Gain 

284 

Missouri 

P 

1,008 

N/A 

N/A 

Montana 

P 

771 

N/A 

N/A 

Nebraska 

P 

812 

N/A 

N/A 

Nevada 

P 

132 

N/A 

N/A 

New  Hampshire 

R 

432 

Loss 

3,605 

New  Jersey 

R 

544. 

10 

Gain 

475 

New  Mexico 

P 

75. 

50 

N/A 

N/A 

New  York 

R 

519 

Loss 

639 

North  Carolina 

R 

724 

Loss 

1,743 

North  Dakota 

P 

971 

N/A 

N/A 

Ohio 

R 

605. 

25 

Gain 

604 

Oklahoma 

R 

654. 

30 

Loss 

4,379 

Oregon 

P 

185 

N/A 

N/A 

Pennsylvania 

R 

560 

Loss 

688 

Rhode  Island 

R 

410 

Loss 

2,512 

South  Carolina 

R 

514 

Gain 

328 

South  Dakota 

P 

824 

N/A 

N/A 

Tennessee 

r£/ 

878 

Loss 

919 

Texas 

■£/ 

733. 

60 

Gain 

672 

Utah 

p 

465 

N/A 

N/A 

Vermont 

R 

1,659. 

30 

Loss 

2,944 

Virginia 

R 

622 

Gain 

496 

Washington 

P 

742. 

25 

N/A 

N/A 

West  Virginia 

R 

590 

Gain 

361 

Wisconsin 

R 

962 

Loss 

1,099 

Wyoming 

R 

60 

Gain 

26 

a/   R  =  reciprocity.   P  =  prorationing. 

b/   N/A  indicates  "not  applicable"  since  states  so  signified  are  already  proration  states, 
c/  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  particpants  in  the  IRP  but  maintain  reciprocal 
agreements  with  non-IRP  states. 
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The  amount  could  be  determined  by  dividing  total  current  tax 
revenues  associated  with  each  class  of  vehicles  by  the  mileage  associated 
with  that  class.   For  heavy-heavy  vehicles  the  current  total  tax  rate  per 
mile  is  between  2.5c  and  3.0c.   If  such  a  standard  rate  were  to  be  imple- 
mented, provision  for  inflation  adjustments  would  have  to  be  included. 

Administrative  costs  under  a  system  of  federal  administration  are 
difficult  to  estimate.   There  would  no  longer  be  the  need  for  such  extensive 
state  administrative  networks.  Much  of  the  burden  would  be  shifted  to 
federal  jurisdiction.   It  is  improbable,  however,  that  federal  administration 
would  entirely  displace  current  state  efforts.   Some  duplication  is  likely, 
and  that  will  add  to  administrative  costs.   The  extent  of  additional  costs 
would  be  dependent  on  efficiencies  at  both  federal  and  state  levels  and  is 
impossible  to  estimate. 

C.   State  Officials'  Attitudes  Toward  Alternatives 

During  the  course  of  interviews  with  state  officials,  we  asked 
for  their  opinions  regarding  the  four  alternative  systems:   (1)  nationwide 
reciprocity,  (2)  nationwide  proration,  (3)  nationwide  apportionment,  and 
(4)  federal  administration  of  taxes.   The  opinions  of  the  interviewees  are 
recorded  by  alternative. 

1.   Nationwide  reciprocity:   The  sentiments  of  state  officials, 
regarding  nationwide  reciprocity  were  drawn  along  special  interest  lines. 
Every  state  official  in  five  prorate  or  apportionment  states  visited  was 
strongly  against  reciprocity  because  they  contend  it  does  not  render  an 
equitable  allocation  of  funds  to  actual  highway  usage.   Another  argument 
described  by  two  officials  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  where  vehicles 
are  based.   Because  of  their  exaggerated  mobility,  interstate  vehicles  fre- 
quently have  no  "home  base"  except,  perhaps,  a  terminal  where  paperwork  is 
handled,  or  a  maintenance  facility  where  vehicles  spend  down  time.   State 
officials  believe  that  split  registrations  (i.e.,  basing  tractors  in  states 
with  low  tractor  taxes  and  trailers  in  states  with  low  trailer  taxes)  cause 
loss  of  revenues  because  of  difficulties  in  determining  actual  base  of 
vehicle  operations. 

Agency  officials  in  reciprocity  states,  on  the  other  hand,  gen- 
erally were  happy  with  their  existing  systems.   Three  of  the  four  recipro- 
city states  visited  were  party  to  agreements  which  embraced  the  basing 
point  principle.  Officials  in  those  states  maintained  that  reciprocity  is 
equitable  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  that  principle. 
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With  regard  to  fuel  taxes,  most  officials  interviewed  expressed 
belief  that  continued  reporting  of  special  fuel  usage,  purchases,  and 
taxes  was  important  to  their  states'  tax  philosophies.   Only  Florida's 
officials,  of  those  interviewed,  believed  that  payment  of  special  fuel 
taxes  by  interstate  carriers  at  the  pump  is  desirable.   Florida's  phil- 
osophy in  this  regard  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  physical  size  of  the 
state  necessitates  the  purchase  of  fuel  (and  the  payment  of  fuel  taxes)  in 
Florida  in  amounts  comparable  to  actual  usage.   Thus,  Florida  can  administer 
fuel  taxes  through  vendors  and  avoid  the  costs  of  administering  a  fuel  tax 
reporting  system  applicable  to  all  users. 

2.  Nationwide  proration:   Representatives  from  the  four  states 
granting  reciprocal  privileges  expressed  concern  about  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering a  proration  system  of  licensing  interstate  commerical  vehicles. 
Experience  in  states  using  proration  has  shown  that,  while  a  separate  staff 
to  handle  proration  is  necessary,  the  cost  per  vehicle  registered  is  not 
significantly  higher  under  prorationing  than  under  reciprocity.   However, 
total  cost  of  proration  administration  is  higher  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  vehicles  processed. 

3.  Nationwide  apportionment:   Surprisingly,  much  of  the  initial 
support  for  this  system  of  allocation  has  come  from  states  belonging  to  the 
Multistate  Reciprocal  Agreement,  rather  than  from  the  Uniform  Proration 
Agreement  members.   The  latter  have  doubts  about  the  administrative  burden 
of  computing  registration  taxes  and  of  auditing  the  reports  for  all  states 
their  carriers  travel  into.   Another  point  of  hesitation  is  the  variation 
in  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  fleet.   In  the  IRP,  all  vehicles  (over 
26,000  lb  (11,790  kg)  G.V.W.)  are  considered,  whereas,  in  the  Uniform 
Proration  Agreement,  one-vehicle  fleets  are  granted  reciprocity. 

Of  the  states  visited,  those  most  opposed  to  the  IRP  were 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  neither  of  which  participates  in  a  major 
reciprocity  or  prorationing  agreement.   Of  the  other  seven  states,  four 
already  belong  or  have  pledged  themselves  as  participants  by  1976.   Florida, 
an  MRA  participant,  prefers  its  current  reciprocity  system.   Two  proration 
states,  Kansas  and  California,  still  harbor  enough  reservations  of  the  type 
described  that  they  have  thus  far  resisted  joining. 

4.  Federal  administration:   Each  agency  official  interviewed 
strongly  opposed  federal  administration  of  taxes  with  proration  of  rev- 
enues back  to  states.   Opposition  was  expressed  because  they  believed 
the  proposal  would: 

•  Interfere  with  states'  rights  to  govern  their  own  highways; 
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•  Cause  the  need  for  higher  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  federal 
agency  to  administer  these  vehicles;  and 

•  Lead  to  a  loss  of  detailed  knowledge  of  problems  and  situa- 
tions particular  to  specific  states  and  regions. 

Regarding  this  last  item,  nearly  all  state  officials  believe  they  were 
more  capable  of  handling  their  specific  problems,  exceptions,  etc.,  than 
employees  centralized  at  the  federal  level. 

State  officials  generally  agreed  that  some  standardized  system 
would  be  an  improvement  to  the  existing  situation.   However,  most  felt  that 
federal  administration  should  be  considered  only  as  a  last  resort.   Most 
officials  preferred  that  another  system  be  decided  upon  by  representatives 
of  all  states,  and  that  the  federal  government  exert  its  influence  to  in- 
sure that  all  states  conform  to  such  a  plan. 

D.   Summary 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  alternatives  reveals  that  nationwide 
reciprocity  is  unacceptable,  since  second  and  third  structure  tax  mechanisms 
are  incompatible  with  the  system.   Any  of  the  allocation  systems  can  ac- 
comodate all  three  tax  structures. 

Among  the  allocation  alternatives,  federal  administration  differs 
from  both  nationwide  proratioing  and  apportionment  in  that  there  is  no  need 
for  collection  under  the  federal  plan  to  be  related  to  specific  states  or 
tax  mechanisms.   A  single  mileage  rate  for  each  class  of  vehicles  could  re- 
place first,  second,  and  third  structure  tax  payments  to  generate  revenues 
equal  to  current  revenues  from  commercial  interstate  vehicles. 

Quantitative  analysis  shows  that  implementation  of  any  system 
will  impact  the  various  states  differently  with  respect  to  registration 
tax  revenues.   Second  and  third  structure  tax  revenues  are  unlikely  to 
change  significantly  under  either  nationwide  prorationing  or  nationwide 
apportionment  since  both  taxes  are  currently  collected  based  on  use. 

Of  the  three  allocation  alternatives,  nationwide  prorationing 
and  nationwide  apportionment  would  have  about  equal  administrative  costs. 
We  conjecture  a  federally  administered  system  is  likely  to  experience  ad- 
ministrative costs  at  least  as  high  as  those  currently  borne  by  the  states, 
and  the  states  probably  will  continue  to  spend  additional  monies  monitoring 
the  federal  system. 
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State  officials  who  were  interviewed  held  the  following  opinions. 
Each  was  anxious  to  defend  the  existing  system  in  his  own  state.   Officials 
in  reciprocity  states  claimed  an  allocation  system  would  be  costly.   Of- 
ficials in  proration  states  feared  the  inequity  of  nationwide  reciprocity. 
Officials  in  all  states  except  Florida  agreed  that  basing  fuel  taxes  on 
use  in  each  state  is  important.   On  the  whole,  nationwide  apportionment 
was  the  one  alternative  which  met  with  least  resistance,  and  federal 
administration  met  with  unanimous  opposition. 
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IX.   CONCLUSIONS 


The  collection,  analysis  and  evaluation  of  data  from  many 
sources  has  illuminated  problems  involving  state  requirements  on  truckers 
who  are  engaged  in  multistate  operations.   These  problems  stem  from  the 
multiplicity  of  requirements  and  their  non -uniformity .   Conclusions  re- 
garding these  problems  are  drawn  from  a  review  of  the  problems  as  they  are 
viewed  by  operators  and  the  states.   The  reader  is  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate sections  of  the  report  for  background  information. 


A.   Current  State  Requirements  on  Interstate  Truckers  (Section  II) 

•  Differences  in  taxation  philosophy  and  in  revenue  needs  of 
the  states  are  responsible  for  state  tax  programs  which  vary  in  structure 
and  emphasis. 

•  Increasingly  since  the  1950' s,  mileage  has  been  accepted  by 
the  states  as  the  user  tax  base  on  the  operation  of  commercial  interstate 
trucks,  and  trip  records  have  served  as  the  basic  document  supporting  tax 
payments . 

,  Most  states  maintain,  in  addition  to  tax  mechanisms,  regula- 
tory requirements  the  administration  of  which  is  not  compatible  with  tax 
administration. 

•  Partially  successful  attempts  at  standardization  of  require- 
ments among  states  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  vehicle  registration 
and  regulatory  requirements. 


B.  Truck  Driver  Survey  (Section  III) 

•  Factors  which  most  directly  affect  the  economic  well  being 
of  truck  drivers  are  their  most  pressing  problems. 

•  Driver's  highest  ranked  problems,  lowered  speed  limits  and 
the  price  and  availability  of  fuel,  will  endure  as  cost  problems. 

•  Compliance  with  state  tax  and  regulatory  requirements  ranks 
third  or  fourth  as  an  important  problem  area  to  truck  drivers,  and  in- 
dependents rank  it  as  a  greater  problem  than  company  drivers. 
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•   Specific  state  requirements  liked  least  by  drivers  include 
fuel  taxes,  trip  permits,  PUC/PSC  requirements,  and  vehicle  licensing. 


C.   Description  of  Compliance  Costs  and  Activities  (Section  IV) 

•  First,  second,  and  third  structure  taxes  can  exceed  $2,500 
per  vehicle  annually. 

•  Registration  taxes  average  about  $1,000  per  vehicle  and  fuel 
taxes  amount  to  about  $1,100  depending  on  vehicle  use. 

•  Fees  associated  with  required  vehicle  identification  permits 
add  to  direct  compliance  costs  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  states 
travelled. 

•  Indirect  compliance  costs  arise  in  conjunction  with  (1)  ob- 
taining and  affixing  permits,  (2)  record  keeping,  (3)  filing  of  reports, 
(4)  enforcement,  (5)  office  requirements,  and  (6)  obtaining  trip  permits. 


D.   Analysis  of  Compliance  Costs  by  Trucking  Industry  Segment 
(Section  V) 

The  following  conclusions  relate  to  compliance  costs  exclusive 
of  taxes. 

•  Compliance  cost  variations  are  due  more  to  differences  in 
fleet  size  than  carrier  type,  and  very  small  carriers  are  burdened  to  a 
greater  extent  than  larger  carriers. 

•  The  indirect  compliance  cost  component  is  much  more  variable 
than  the  direct  cost  component . 

•  Private  carriers  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  exempt  carriers) 
enjoy  a  slight  direct  cost  advantage  over  regulated  carriers  since  fewer 
regulatory  identification  permits  are  required  for  the  former. 

•  Annual  carrier  compliance  costs  per  vehicle  per  state  range 
from  $15.50  to  $75.00  depending  on  fleet  size  and  carrier  type. 

•  For  some  small  carriers  the  indirect  cost  of  carrier  compli- 
ance per  vehicle  per  state  can  equal  the  cost  of  highway-user  taxes. 
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E.   Assessment  of  Alternative  Systems  with  Respect  to  Carriers 
(Section  VI) 

#  Of  the  alternatives  studied,  nationwide  reciprocity  is  the 
system  which  would  save  carriers  the  most  in  compliance  costs. 

#  Carriers  would  benefit  from  centralized  administration  of 
requirements  either  through  implementation  of  an  expanded  IRP-type  system 
or  federal  administration.   The  savings  would  be  about  equal  under  either 
system. 

#  Increases  in  compliance  costs  would  accompany  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  expansion  of  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement. 

,  An  expanded  IRP  was  the  alternative  most  favored  by  the 
majority  of  11  carriers  interviewed.   Federal  administration  was  second 
most  favorably  received  of  the  four. 


F.   Revenues  and  Cost  to  the  States  (Section  VII) 

,   Substantial,  but  varying,  revenues  are  derived  from  user 
taxes  on  interstate  commercial  trucks. 

•  Depending  on  how  revenue  collections  are  administered,  col- 
lection costs  can  vary. 

•  Individual  vehicle  registrations  are  administered  at  an 
average  cost  to  the  states  of  about  $1.00  per  vehicle;  total  cost  varies 
with  the  number  of  vehicles  registered. 

•  Mileage-related  taxes --prorated  registrations,  fuel  taxes 
and  third  structure  taxes—which  are  processed  on  a  fleet  basis  have 
administrative  costs  which  average  $55.00  per  carrier  in  each  state;  total 
state  costs  depend  on  how  many  carriers'  reports  are  processed. 

•  Duplication  of  effort  by  the  states  exists  in  processing 
fuel  tax  reports  and  prorated  registrations. 

•  Net  revenues  resulting  from  each  state  processing  the  allo- 
cated tax  reports  of  very  small  carriers  whose  tax  liability  to  any  one 
state  is  small  may  be  marginal  or  zero. 
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•  Processing  fuel  surtax  collections  is  believed  to  add  no  in- 
cremental cost  to  the  processing  of  fuel  tax  collections. 

#  In  most  states  regulatory  commission  fees  do  not  produce  net 
revenues . 


G.   Assessment  of  Alternative  Systems  with  Respect  to  the  States 
(Section  VIII) 

#  Nationwide  reciprocity  of  privileges  is  an  unacceptable 
alternative  owing  to  the  inequity  of  second  structure  taxes  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  third  structure  taxes  under  such  a  system. 

,   Regulatory  requirements  are  not  compatible  with  allocated 
tax  administration  and  must  be  administered  separtely. 

#  Under  either  state  administered  allocation  alternative 
registration  tax  revenues  in  each  reciprocity  state  would  be  uniquely 
altered  either  up  or  down,  while  second  and  third  structure  tax  revenues 
would  not  be  expected  to  change  significantly. 

»   Costs  of  both  state  administered  allocation  alternatives 
would  be  substantially  equal. 

#  Under  federal  administration  of  taxes,  collection  of  revenues 
need  not  be  related  to  specific  states  or  tax  mechanisms:   This  would 
allow  for  a  single  mileage  rate  replacing  all  other  tax  structures  to  be 
established  for  each  class  of  vehicles. 

#  State  officials  tend  to  prefer  the  system  currently  in 
effect  in  their  own  states,  but  as  an  alternative,  offer  least  resis- 
tance to  nationwide  apportionment;  they  voice  unanimous  opposition  to 
federal  administration. 
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APPENDIX  A 


STATE  TAX  AND  CONTROL  REQUIREMENTS 
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TABLE  A- I 


VEHICLE  REGISTRATION  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  TRACTOR-SEMITRAILER  COMBINATIONS 
USED  IN  MULTI -STATE  OPERATIONS 


Full  Plate  Cost 

Major 

Availability  of  Trip 

(Typical  5-Axle 

Registration  Compact 

Permits  to  Vehicles  of 

State 

Registration  Tax  Basis 

Combination) 

Participation 

Foreign  Registration 

Alabama 

TRC: 

GVW 

$346  private 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

Yes  (where  no  reciprocity) 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

$800  for-hire*/ 

Arizona 

TRC: 

Flat  fee  by  GVW  of 

$523 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (30,  60,  or  90  days, 

combination 

207.,  357.,  or  50i  of  annual 

TRL: 

Flat  fee  +  GVW  fee 

fee;  $8  minimum) 

Arkansas 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$802 

None 

None 

California 

TRC: 

Flat  fee  +  weight  fee 

$474 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (unloaded  or  occasional 

TRL: 

Flat  fee  +  weight  fee 

trip  6  days  -  $5;  90  days 
-  257.  annual  reg.  fee) 

Colorado 

TRC: 

Empty  weight  fee 

$56 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  ($5  flat  fee;  or  mile- 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

age  tax  if  greater) 

Connecticut 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$555 

None 

None 

Delaware 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW 
GVW 

$362.40 

None 

None 

Florida 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$471.50 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

Georgia 

TRC: 

GVW 

$385  private 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

$700  for-hire 

Idaho 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$102 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (96  hr) 

Illinois 

TRC: 

Flat  fee  +  GVW  of 

$1,492 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (72  hr) 

bination 

TRL: 

No  additional  fee 

Indiana 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
No  additional  fee 

$485.50 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

Iowa 

TRC: 

GVW  of  combination 

$1,220 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (72  hr;  $10/tractor 

TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 

+  $10/trailer) 

Kansas 

TRC: 

TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
GVW 

$1,070 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (72  hr;  $10) 

Kentucky 

TRC: 

GW   of  combination 

$771 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

Yes  (10  days;  $25) 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

and  International 
Registration  Plan 

Louisiana 

TRC: 

GW/ load -carrying 

$290  private 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

ax] 

e 

$570  for-hire^/ 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

Maine 

TRC: 

TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$605 

None 

None 
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TABLE  A- I    (Continued) 


Full    Plate  Cost 

Major 

Availability  of  Trip 

(Typical   5-Axle 

Registration  Compact 

Permits    to  Vehicles  ot 

-     State 

ReEistration  Tax  Basis 

Combination) 

Participation 

Foreign  Registration 

Maryland 

TRC: 

GVW  of   combination 

$415   contract 

Multi-state   reciprocity 

None 

TRL: 

Chassis   weight 

$455  all  other^/ 

Massachusetts 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat    fee 

$390 

None 

None 

Michigan 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of   combination 
Empty  weight 

$590^ 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

Yes    (10  days;    $20) 

Minnesota 

TRC: 

age 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat    fee 

$1,062.60 

Western   states   proration 

Yes    (96  hr;    -   $10) 

Mississippi 

TRC: 

Tag    fee  +  GVW  of 

$608.50  private 

Multi-state   reciprocity 

Yes    (1-1/2  mills/1,000 

combination 

&   HHG 

lb/mile    ($3  minimum)) 

TRL: 

Tag   fee  +  flat   fee 

$831.50  for-hire 

Missouri 

TRC: 

GVW  of   combination 

$1,008 

Multi-state   reciprocity, 

Yes    (72  hr;    $10) 

TRL: 

Flat    fee 

Western   states   prora- 
tion,   and    Interna- 
tional  Reg.    Plan 

Montana 

TRC: 

TRL: 

Flat  fee  +  GVW 
Flat   fee  +  GVW 

$771 

Western   states    proration 

Yes    (72  hr) 

Nebraska 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of   combination 
Flat   fee 

$812 

Western   states    proration 

Yes    ($10) 

Nevada 

TRC: 
TRL: 

EW 
EW 

$132 

Western  states    proration 

Yes    (48  hr) 

New   Hampshire 

TRC: 

GVW  of   combination 

$432 

None 

None    ($2.50/vehicle  + 

TRL: 

No   additional    fee 

$6   -    $30   temporary 
license) 

New  Jersey 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GW  of   combination 
Flat    fee 

$544.10 

Multi-state   reciprocity 

None 

New  Mexico 

TRC: 

TRL: 

GVW   of   combination 
Flat   fee 

$75.50 

Western   states   proration 

Yes 

New  York 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of   combination 
Flat    fee 

$519 

None 

None 

North   Carolina 

TRC: 

GVW  of   combination 

$724 

Multi-state   reciprocity 

Yes    (30   days;    1/10  annual 

TRL: 

Flat    fee 

fees) 

North   Dakota 

TRC: 

GVW   of   combination 

$971 

Western  states   proration 

Yes    (72  hr;    $10  +  mileage 

TRL: 

Flat    fee 

tax) 

Ohio 

TRC: 
TRL: 

EW 
EW 

$605.25 

None 

None 

Oklahoma 

TRC: 

GVW   and   age 

$634.30 

None 

Yes    (90,    6C,    or  30  days; 

TRL: 

Flat    fee 

3/8,    1/4,    or    1/8   of 
annual    fees) 
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TABLE  A-I    (Concluded) 


Full  Plate  Cost 

Major 

Availability  of  Trip 

(Typical  5-Axle 

Registration  Compact 

Permits  to  Vehicles  ot 

State 

Regi 

stration  Tax  Basis 

Combination) 

Participation 

Foreign  Registration 

Oregon 

TRC: 

GVW 

$185 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (5  or  10  days;  $5  or 

TRL: 

GVW 

$10) 

Pennsylvania 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$560 

None 

None 

Rhode  Island 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$410 

None 

None 

South  Carolina 

TRC: 
TRL: 

Load  capacity 
Flat  fee 

$514 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

South  Dakota 

TRC: 

Chassis  wt  and  age 

$707 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (single  trip;  2  mills 

TRL: 

KW  and  age 

/ton  mile) 

Tennessee 

TRC: 

GVW  of  combination 

$878 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

Yes  (7  days;  $20) 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

and  International 
Registration  Plan 

Texas 

TRC: 

GVW  of  combination 

$735.60 

International  Regis- 

Yes (72  hr;  $10) 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

tration  Plan 

Utah 

TRC: 

GVW 

$465 

None 

Yes  (96  hr;  $5/single  unit; 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

$10/multiple  unit) 

Vermont 

TRC: 

TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$1,659.30 

None 

Yes  ($20  +  $10/round  trip) 

Virginia 

TRC: 
TRL: 

Flat  fee  +  GVW 
Flat  fee 

$662 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

Washington 

TRC: 

Flat  fee  +  GVW 

$742 

Western  states  proration 

Yes  (fees  according  to 

TRL: 

Flat  fee 

trailer  weight) 

West  Virginia 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$590 

Multi-state  reciprocity 

None 

Wisconsin 

TRC: 
TRL: 

GVW  of  combination 
Flat  fee 

$962 

None 

Yes  (72  hr;  $10) 

Wyoming 

TRC: 

EW 

$60 

None 

Yes  (96  hr;  $5/single  unit; 

TRL: 

EH 

$10/multiple  unit) 

a/   Lower  registration  tax  for  household  goods  movers. 

Abbreviations:   EW  -  Empty  Weight 

GVW  -  Gross  Vehicle  Weight 
HHG  -  Household  goods  Movers 
NS  -  Not  stated 
TRC  -  Tractor 
TRL  -  Trailer 
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APPENDIX  B 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


B-l 


Questionnaire  No. 

Location 

Time 

Dav  of  Week 


DOT-FH-11-7989  (MOD.  3) 
OMB  NO.  04-S74030 
EXP.  12-31-74 


12  3  4 

5 

7 

9 


TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  SURVEY 


Part  I 


1.  How  many  total  years  of  over  the  road  experience  do  you  have? 

2.  How  many  years  in  your  present  position?  


worked  for  a; 


4 .   Are  you  an ; 


(1)  private 

(2)  contract 

(3)  or  common  carrier? 

(1)  independent  or 

(2)  company  driver? 


5.   How  many  trucks  operate  in  your  fleet  from  your  base? 

(i)  l; 

(2)  2-5; 

(3)  6-19; 

(4)  20  or  more 


11 


13 


3.   During  the  past  year  (or  No.  2  response,  if  less  than  1  year),  have  you  usually 


15 


16 


17 


B-2 


6.  Compared  with  previous  years,  would  you  say  that  during  the  past  year  interstate 

trucking  has;  18 

(1)  become  much  easier 

(2)  become  somewhat  easier 

(3)  remained  about  the  same 

(4)  become  somewhat  more  difficult 

(5)  become  much  more  difficult 


(IF  RESPONDENT  ANSWERS  BY  MARKING  1,  2,  4,  or  5,  ASK:)   "WHY  DO  YOU  FEEL  THAT      

WAY?"  19  20 


7a.  Here  is  a  list  of  seven  types  of  regulations  which  interstate  truckers  have 
to  comply  with.   In  the  list  please  tell  me  which  items  you  consider  to  be 
major  problems  for  interstate  truckers  at  the  present  time: 

(1)  ICC  regulations  (e.g.,  routes,  rates,  etc.)    

21 

(2)  DOT  regulations  (e.g.,  equipment,  safety,      

hours,  etc.)  22 


(3)  State  size  and  weight  limits 


(5)  Speed  limits 

(6)  Fuel  prices  and  availability 

(7)  Deadheading 


23 


(4)  State  licensing,  permits  and  tax  require- 
ments 24 


25 
26 
27 


7b.   Are  there  any  other  matters  not  mentioned  in  this  list  which  you  feel  should      

be  included  as  major  problems  of  interstate  trucking?  If  so,  what  are  they?       28  29 


30  31 
32  33 
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7c.   Of  all  these  problems,  which  do  you  regard  as  the  most  serious?  Which  would 
you  say  is  second  most  serious? 


8.  Who  handles  the  paperwork  for  your  truck  registrations,  taxes,  and  fees? 

34 
_____  (1)  self 

(2)  company 

(3)  split 

35 

(1)  self 

(2)  company 

(3)  split 

(4)  company  pays  then  bills  me 


9.   Who  pays  the  taxes  and  fees? 


(IF  ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS  8  OR  9  IS  "SELF"  OR  "SPLIT,"  INTERVIEWER  SHOULD  PROCEED 
TO  PART  II.  OTHERWISE,:  "THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION."  GO  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  INTERVIEW. 


Part  II 


1.   What  class  of  commodities  do  you  usually  haul? 


2.   How  many  trucks  do  you  legalize  (license,  etc.)? 


36 
38 
40 


3.  Are  you  able  to  plan  in  advance  where  your  next  trip  will  take  you? 

(1)  always 

(2)  usually 

(3)  seldom 

(4)  never 

4.  What  percent  of  your  trips  during  the  past  12  months  have  started  and  ended 

within  the  state  where  your  vehicle  is  base-plated?  41 

(Interstate  trips)   
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5.   In  what  state  is  your  vehicle  base-plated? 


6.   In  how  many  different  states  have  you  driven  during  the  past  year? 


43 


45 


7.  Have  you  found  any  particular  states  where  you  have  particular  difficulty  in 

legalizing  your  truck  operations?  If  so,  which  ones?  47 

49  ~ 

51  ~ 

53 

8a.   The  following  is  a  list  of  state  requirements  for  truckers.   As  I  read  each      (NEW  CARD) 
item  please  indicate  whether  you  have  had  experience  with  the  requirement 
within  the  past  year.   (INTERVIEWER  WILL  NOTE  THOSE  ITEMS  WITH  WHICH  THE  TRUCKER 
HAS  NOT  HAD  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR  BY  PLACING  N/A  IN  THE  "ITEM 
RANK"  COLUMN  NEXT  TO  THE  ITEM.) 

Item 

Rank  Item 


Certificate  of  Insurance 


Gross  Receipts  Taxes 


8   9  10 


11  13  14  15 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes  

16  18  19  20 

Over-size/Overweight  Permits  

21  23  24  25 

Property  Tax  

26  28  29  30 

PUC/PSC  Registration  Requirements  

31  33  34  35 

Required  Incidental  Fees  

36  38  39  40 

Ton-Mile  Taxes  

41  43  44  45 
Trip  Permits  

46  48  49  50 
Truck  Licensing  

51  52  53  54 

Other  (specify)  ____^__ 

55  "57  58  59 
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8b.  "During  the  past  year,  then  you've  had  experience  with  the  following  state 

requirements:"   (INTERVIEWER  WILL  READ  THOSE  ITEMS  NOT  MARKED  "N/A".)   "Would 
you  please  rank  any  of  those  requirements  which  cause  you  trouble  starting  with 
the  item  which  is  most  troublesome."   (INTERVIEWER  WILL  INDICATE  RANK  ORDER  IN 
"ITEM  RANK"  COLUMN  IN  8a.) 

8c.   You've  just  indicated  that  some  state  requirements  cause  a  bother  or  trouble  to 
you.  We  would  like  to  know  why  these  items  are  troublesome.   Some  reasons  might 
include:   (READ  THE  LIST.) 

(1)  It's  hard  to  keep  up  to  date  with  each 
state's  requirements 

(2)  Filing  is  required  too  often 

(3)  The  forms  take  too  much  time 

(4)  There  are  too  many  different  forms 

(5)  Too  much  record  keeping  is  required 

(6)  Fees  are  too  high 

(7)  The  requirement  brings  about  en-route  delay 

From  your  own  experience  please  indicate  one  by  one  why  the  items  you  ranked 
earlier  are  troublesome.   (INTERVIEWER  WILL  READ  ITEMS  RANKED  IN  THE  8a  RESPONSE 
ONE-BY-ONE  STARTING  WITH  THE  MOST  BOTHERSOME.   RECORD  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  ITEM  IN  8a.) 

9.   Did  you  expect  or  hear  about  this  survey  before  today? 

60 
(1)  yes 

(2)  no 

(3)  refused/don't  know 


10.   Are  you  currently  en-route  with  a  load?   (IF  ANSWER  IS  "YES,"  THE  INTERVIEWER 

SHOULD  PROCEED  TO  PART  III.)   OTHERWISE  SAY  "THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR         61 
COOPERATION,"  AND  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  INTERVIEW. 

(1)  yes 

(2)  no 
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Part  III 

1.  How  many  miles  will  your  present  trip  take  you  one  way? 

(1)  less  than  200  miles 

(2)  between  200  and  500  miles 

(3)  between  500  and  1,000  miles 

(4)  more  than  1,000  miles 

(5)  don't  know 

2.  What  portion  of  your  trip  have  you  completed? 

(1)  less  than  l/4th 

(2)  between  l/4th  and  1/2 

(3)  between  1/2  and  3/4ths 

(4}  more  than  3/4ths 

(5)  don't  know 

3.  If  you  have  experienced  any  unexpected  delays  since  the  beginning  of  the  trip, 
describe  the  kind  of  delays  and  the  approximate  length  of  each. 

Length 
Kind  of  Delay  (In  Hours) 


62 


63 


64  66 
68  70 
72    74 
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4.  What  business  related  expenses  have  you  had  to  pay  out  of  your  pocket  during        (NEW  CARD) 
this  trip  which  were  unexpected? 

Nature  of  Expense  Approximate  Amount 

(1)  Road  and  bridge  tolls  

(2)  Diesel  fuel  or  gasoline  

(3)  Station  maintenance  •  

(4)  On-road  maintenance  

(5)  State  registration  or  permit  fees  

(6)  State  inspection  fees  

(7)  Other  (list) 


6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29 

30  31  32  33 


"THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION." 
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APPENDIX  C 


DRIVER  RESPONSES --PROBLEM  AREAS  AND  STATE  REQUIREMENTS 
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TABLE  C-XI 


QUESTION  8  RESPONSES  BY  DRIVERS  WHO  HANDLE  OWN  PAPERWORK 


Rank  Order  of  Troublesomeness 


Requirement 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC 

Truck  Licensing 

Ton-Mile  Taxes 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Oversize/Weight  Permits 

Certificate  of  Insurance 

Incidental  Fees 

Property  Taxes 

Other 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-11 

Unranked 

21 

18 

14 

5 

5 

2 

2 

28 

15 

17 

12 

9 

3 

2 

1 

31 

31 

7 

9 

4 

2 

3 

0 

23 

3 

6 

6 

8 

6 

2 

12 

36 

7 

5 

3 

2 

8 

4 

2 

21 

0 

12 

11 

10 

5 

2 

2 

25 

10 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

22 

8 

5 

4 

7 

3 

7 

5 

43 

1 

5 

2 

4 

5 

3 

1 

34 

2 

4 

4 

0 

4 

1 

3 

36 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

TABLE  C-XI I 


QUESTION  8  RESPONSES  BY  DRIVERS  WHO  DO  NOT  DO  OWN  PAPERWORK 


Rank  Order  of  Troublesomeness 


Requirement 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC 

Truck  Licensing 

Ton-Mile  Taxes 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Oversize/Weight  Permits 

Certificate  of  Insurance 

Incidental  Fees 

Property  Taxes 

Other 


I 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6. 

7-11 

Unranked 

17 

13 

6 

10 

3 

1 

0 

29 

12 

13 

13 

4 

0 

1 

2 

21 

20 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

29 

10 

5 

5 

9 

8 

0 

2 

37 

8 

11 

10 

3 

1 

0 

2 

20 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

24 

19 

10 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

40 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

31 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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TABLE   C-XIII 


QUESTION   8  RESPONSES  BY  INDEPENDENT   DRIVERS  OF 
LESS  THAN   5  YEARS 


Requirement 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip   Permits 

PUC/PSC 

Truck  Licensing 

Ton-Mile  Taxes 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Oversize/Weight  Permits 

Certificate  of  Insurance 

Incidental  Fees 

Property  Taxes 

Other 


Rank 

Order  of 

Tro 

ublesomeness 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-11 

Unranked 

15 

10 

5 

8 

2 

0 

2 

29 

11 

11 

12 

4 

0 

0 

1 

22 

14 

5 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

27 

7 

8 

2 

4 

4 

0 

4 

37 

7 

7 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

20 

14 

7 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

16 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

38 

2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

23 

1 

4 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

TABLE 

C-XIV 

QUESTION  8 

RESPONSES  BY 

INDEPENDENT 

DRIVERS 

OF 

5 

OR  MORE  YEARS 

Rank 

Ord 

er 

of 

Troubl 

esomeness 

Requirement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-11 

Unranked 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

23 

21 

14 

8 

6 

3 

0 

21 

Trip  Permits 

13 

19 

13 

8 

3 

3 

3 

26 

PUC/PSC 

35 

8 

6 

2 

2 

5 

0 

21 

Truck  Licensing 

6 

3 

8 

13 

10 

2 

9 

34 

Ton-Mile  Taxes 

8 

9 

8 

2 

6 

3 

2 

18 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

1 

12 

11 

11 

5 

2 

0 

24 

Oversize/Weight  Permits 

14 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

24 

Certificate  of  Insurance 

4 

3 

4 

6 

3 

6 

3 

41 

Incidental  Fees 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

40 

Property  Taxes 

3 

2 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

42 

Other 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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APPENDIX  D 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  DRIVER  SURVEY  DATA 


D-l 


The  data  base  analyzed  here  consists  of  the  answers  to  two  ques- 
tions (7a, c  of  Part  I  and  8a, b  of  Part  II)  of  the  survey.   The  respondents 
can  be  variously  classified  into  groups,  and  part  of  the  analysis  consists 
of  group  comparisons.   The  two  sets  of  results  will  be  discussed  separately. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  analyses  will  address  three  broad  questions: 

1.  Do  significant  differences  exist  among  the  frequencies  with 
which  the  listed  items  are  selected  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  correct  order- 
ing of  the  items? 

2.  How  much  agreement  is  there  among  the  respondents  in  this 
"priority  scale?" 

3.  Are  there  significant  group  differences  with  respect  to  the 
above  two  questions? 


I.   Question  7,  Part  I  -  Regulations 

By  responding  to  Questions  7a  and  7c  of  Part  I,  the  subjects 
produced  a  partial  ranking  in  the  sense  of:   (1)  a  most  serious  problem; 
(2)  a  second  most  serious  problem;  (3)  assignment  to  the  remaining  five 
items  the  label  "problem"  or  "no  problem"  (call  these,  respectively,  X 
and  0).   In  other  words,  the  seven  items  were  partially  ranked  in  the  form 
"1st,"  "2nd,"  "tied  for  3rd,"  "tied  for  last"  (no  problem).   If  the  items 
had  been  completely  ranked,  standard  statistical  methods  would  address  the 
three  broad  questions.   Ignoring  the  difference  between  the  1st  and  2nd 
choices  and  considering  only  "problem  -  no  problem"  designations,  i.e., 
considering  a  1st  or  2nd  choice  as  merely  a  "check,"  would  also  allow  a 
straightforward  data  analysis. 

Statistical  methods  do  not  exist,  however,  for  directly  handling 
such  "partial  rankings."*   It  is  obviously  not  desirable  to  ignore  the 
1st  and  2nd  choice  designation  and  equally  wasteful  to  ignore  the  X's  and 
0's.   So  there  are  two  kinds  of  approaches  possible  to  statistically 
analyze  the  data:   (1)  analyze  the  "step-wise"  fractions  (proportions  per 
item  ranked  1st,  ranked  1st  or  2nd,  ranked  1st  or  2nd  or  X)  and  then  com- 
posite the  results  heuristically  if  desired;  or  (2)  construct  a  scale  for 
the  responses  1,  2,  X,  etc.   The  second  method  is  easier  to  handle 


*  Corrections  for  tied  rankings  exist,  but  the  proportions  of  ties  must  be 
fairly  small,  and  such  corrections  would  not  be  applicable  here. 
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mathematically  and  creates  a  single  answer,  but  is,  of  course,  more 
artificial.   The  question  also  might  be  raised  as  to  how  consistent  the 
orders  ought  to  be;  e.g.,  if  an  item  had  a  high  fraction  as  the  No.  1 
problem  but  a  lower  response  overall  such  a  result  in  itself  may  be  mean- 
ingful. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  all  the  above  mentioned 
responses  were  constructed  and  analyzed.   Responses  used  were  therefore: 
Rl,  proportion  of  the  time  an  item  was  chosen  1st;  R2,  proportion  of 
1st  +  2nd*s;  R3,  proportion  of  1st  +  2nd  +  X's;  and  R4,  Response  =  obser- 
vation from  a  scale  where  1st  choice  =  1,  2nd  choice  =  1/2,  X  =  1/4,  the 
letter  0  =  1/8.   The  last  response  is  a  scale  arbitrarily  constructed  so 
that  an  X  is  twice  as  much  a  problem  as  an  0,  and  2nd  choice  is  twice  as 
much  a  problem  as  an  X,  and  a  1st  choice  is  twice  as  much  a  problem  as  a 
2nd  choice. 

These  four  responses  were  all  cast  in  analysis  of  variance  frame- 
works and  analyzed  accordingly  (see  Table  D-I).   In  addition  to  the  variable 
I  (Item)  with  seven  levels,  there  is  a  variable  G  (Group)  with  two  levels. 
There  are  five  groupings  of  interest.*  These  are  the  following: 

1.  "Self"  versus  "not-self,"  where  the  distinction  is  based  on 
the  answer  to  Question  8  of  Part  I.   Drivers  who  said  they  handle  all 
paperwork  for  truck  registration,  taxes  and  fees  were  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory, "Self." 

2.  "Private"  versus  "for-hire,"  based  on  answers  to  Questions 
3  and  4  of  Part  I.   Drivers  were  placed  in  the  "private"  category  if  they 
said  they  worked  for  a  private  carrier  and  that  they  were  a  company  driver. 
All  others  were  classed  as  "for-hire." 

3.  "Company"  versus  "independent,"  based  on  the  answer  to 
Question  4  of  Part  I.   Drivers  classified  themselves  directly  as  indepen- 
dent or  company  drivers. 

4.  Experience  as  a  company  driver,  based  on  the  answers  of 
company  drivers  to  Question  2  of  Part  I.   Drivers  with  less  than  5  years 
in  their  present  position  were  placed  in  one  category,  those  with  5  or 
more  years  in  the  other. 


*  These  comparisons  are  drawn  separately,  rather  than  constructing  a 

variable  "Group"  with  10  levels,  because  the  groups  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  e.g.,  "Company  ^  5  years  experience"  is  included  in 
"Company,"  etc. 
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TABLE  D-I 


ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE;  QUESTION  7,  PART  I 


A.   Not  Self  Versus  Self 


Response 

Source 

df 

ss 

ms 

F 

Rl  = 

G 

1 

1.3067 

.3067 

1.31 

Fraction  of 

lst's 

I 

6 

216.7785 

36.1298 

36.13* 

GI 

6 

41.4400 

6.9067 

6.91* 

e 

4,074 

4,074 

1.00 

R2  = 

G 

1 

2.4682 

2.4682 

2.47 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

440.8406 

73.4734 

73.47* 

2nd 

GI 

6 

56.4638 

9.4106 

9.41* 

e 

4,074 

4,074 

1.00 

R3  = 

G 

1 

81.3477 

81.3477 

81.35* 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

542.0146 

90.3358 

90.34* 

2nd  +  X's 

GI 

6 

47.5354 

7.9226 

7 .  92* 

e 

4,074 

4,074 

1.00 

R4  =  Scaled 

Results 

G 

1 

150.8801 

150.8801 

<  1.00 

I 

6 

10602.1630 

1767.0272 

5.67* 

e 

6 

1870.1249 

311.6875 

*  Statistically  significant  (a   <  0.05) 
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TABLE  D-I  (Continued) 


B.   Private  Versus  For  Ifcre 


Response 

Source 

df 

ss 

ms 

F 

Rl  = 

G 

1 

3.30127 

3.30127 

3.30 

Fraction  of 

lst's 

> 

I 

6 

423.7126 

70.6188 

70.62* 

GI 

6 

24.7293 

4.1217 

4.12* 

e 

4, 

,340 

4,340 

1.00 

R2  = 

G 

1 

6.6832 

6.6832 

6.68* 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

754.8938 

125.8156 

125.82* 

2nd 

GI 

6 

31.8118 

5.3020 

5.30* 

e 

4, 

,340 

4,340 

1.00 

R3  = 

G 

1 

44.4151 

44.4151 

44.42* 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

833.81624 

138.9694 

138.97* 

2nd  +  X's 

GI 

6 

43.7468 

7.2911 

7.29* 

e 

4: 

,340 

4,340 

1.00 

R4  =  Scaled 

Results 

G 

1 

141.3193 

141.3193 

<   1.00 

I 
e 

6 
6 

20,786.7701 
1064.4683 

3464.4617 
177.4114 

19.53* 

*  Statistically  significant  (o/  <  0.05). 
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TABLE  D-I  (Continued) 


C.   Independent  Versus  Company 


Response 

Rl  = 

Fraction  of  lst's 


R4  =  Scaled  Results 


Source 

G 

I 

GI 


df 


ss 


ms 


R2  =  G 

Fraction  of  1st  +      I 
2nd  GI 

e 

R3  -  G 

Fraction  of  1st  +      I 

2nd  +  X's  GI 

e 


G 
I 
e 


1  3.3359 

6  388.3644 

6  72.9241 

5,180  5,180 

1  5.6122 

6  735.4111 

6  81.3452 

5,180  5,180 

1  97.5371 

6  825.2541 

6  80.334 

5,180  5,180 

1  304.4845 

6  23956.5838 

6  4182.1439 


3.3359 

3.34 

64.7274 

64.73* 

12.1540 

12.15* 

1.00 

5.6122 

5.61* 

122.5685 

122.57* 

13.5575 

13.56* 

1.00 

97.5371 

97.54* 

137.5424 

137.54* 

13.3890 

13.39* 

1.00 

304.4845 

<  1  .00 

3992.7639 

5.73* 

697.0240 

*   Statistically  significant  (a  <   0.05). 
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TABLE  D-I  (Continued) 


D.   Company  Experience,  More  or  Less  Than  5  Years 


Response 

Source 

df 

ss 

ms 

F 

Rl  = 

G 

1 

0.0297 

0.0297 

0.03 

Fraction  of 

lst's 

'I 

6 

372.5780 

62.0963 

62.10 

GI 

6 

9.5696 

1.5949 

1.59 

e 

2,576 

2,576 

1.00 

R2  = 

G 

1 

0.4897 

0.4897 

0.49 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

566.5112 

94.4185 

94.42' 

2nd 

GI 

6 

0.8261 

0.1377 

0.14 

e 

2,576 

2,576 

1.00 

R3  = 

G 

1 

11.3628 

11.3628 

11.36' 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

599.8833 

99.9805 

99.98 

2nd  +  X's 

GI 

6 

3.2034 

0.5339 

0.53 

e 

2,576 

2,576 

1.00 

R4  =  Scaled 

Results 

G 

1 

14.4841 

14.4841 

<  1.00 

I 

6 

10586.5001 

1764.4167 

90.20 

e 

6 

117.3725 

19.5621 

*  Statistically  significant  (a  <   0.05). 
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TABLE  D-I    (Concluded) 


E.      Independent   Experience,   More   or  Less  Than   5  Years 


Response 


Source 


df 


ss 


ms 


Rl  = 

G 

1 

0.0001 

0.0001 

<  1.00 

Fraction  of 

1st 's 

I 

6 

116.1707 

19.3618 

19.36* 

GI 

6 

11.9957 

1.9993 

2.00 

e 

2,506 

2,506 

1.00 

R2  = 

G 

1 

0.0025 

0.0025 

<  1.00 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

245.8136 

40.9689 

40.97* 

2nd 

GI 

6 

9.7828 

1.6305 

1.63 

e 

2,506 

2,506 

1.00 

R3  = 

G 

1 

1.4052 

1.4052 

1.41 

Fraction  of 

1st  + 

I 

6 

304.3399 

40.7233 

50.72* 

2nd  +  X's 

GI 

6 

3.1304 

0.5217 

0.52 

e 

2,506 

2,506 

1.00 

R4  =  Sealed 

Results 

G 

1 

1.3578 

1.3578 

<   1.00 

I 

6 

3523.7425 

585.2904 

30.08* 

e 

6 

117.1482 

19.5247 

Statistically   significant    {a  <  0.05). 
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5.   Experience  as  an  independent  driver,  defined  similarly  to 
the  previous  group. 

Therefore,  there  were  five  sets  of  two-way  analyses  of  variance 
performed,  each  set  of  analyses  of  variance  having  variables  "Group"  (two 
levels)  and  "Item"  (seven  levels),  and  the  four  responses  described  pre- 
viously.  The  data  used  in  the  analyses  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 

The  meaning  of  the  findings  from  Table  D-I  will  now  be  presented 
and  discussed.   The  interpretation  of  the  analyses  of  variance  depends 
upon  the  response.   For  responses  Rl  and  R2,  the  F-ratio  for  "G"  (usually 
not  significant)  is  not  too  meaningful,  since  the  respondents  were  asked 
to  label  exactly  one  item  1st  and  one  item  2nd  (unless,  presumably,  they 
listed  less  than  two  problems  of  any  degree).   In  other  words,  since  nearly 
everyone  did  have  a  1st  and  2nd  priority,  the  average  difference  in  Rl  and 
R2  per  group  (the  "G  effect")  is  by  definition  nonexistent.   It  is  the  GI 
interaction  that  physically  discriminates  between  groups,  i.e.,  that  re- 
flects the  differences  in  how  the  groups  ordered  the  items. 

The  respondents  could,  of  course,  check  any  number  of  the  seven 
items,  so  for  responses  R3  (and  R4)  the  G  F-ratio  as  well  as  the  GI 
F-ratio,  is  meaningful. 

Note  that  in  all  cases  for  all  responses  there  was  an  Item  effect, 
i.e.,  all  groups  separated  the  items  creating,  in  effect,  a  priority  list- 
ing of  items  no  matter  how  the  responses  were  constructed.   It  is  therefore 
superfluous  to  address  the  question  of  item  differences  individually,  and 
in  the  following  discussion  the  priority  lists  will  be  presented  without 
further  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  lists  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant. 

A.   Self  Versus  Not-Self 

For  all  responses,  here  and  later,  the  item  means  were  separated 
by  Duncan's  multiple  range  test,  i.e.,  a  priority  list  of  the  items  was 
constructed.   Besides  comparing  these  lists  between  self  and  not-self 
groups,  the  average  response  over  all  items  is  meaningful  to  compare  for 
responses  R3  and  R4.   For  example,  the  average  number  of  problems  mentioned 
by  the  drivers  in  the  not-self  group  was  3.43,  while  for  the  self  group 
it  was  4.41.   Similarly,  the  average  scaled  score  obtained  for  R4  was 
0.321  per  item  for  the  not-self  group  and  0.344  for  the  self  groupa   In 
other  words,  regardless  of  how  the  two  groups  ranked  the  items,  the  self 
group  listed  a  greater  number  of  problems  than  the  not-self  group. 
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The  ordering  of  the  items  is  shown  in  Table  D-II.   The  lists  are 
in  order  of  decreasing  concern;  i.e.,  the  item  with  Rank  1  is  the  most 
frequently  named  problem,  etc. 

Two  kinds  of  calculations  were  made  from  Table  D-II:   (1)  how 
consistent  (per  group)  are  the  four  responses,*  and  (2)  how  do  the  groups 
differ  in  ordering  the  items?   A  measure  of  agreement  between  the  responses 
is  Kendall's  concordance,  W,  which  is  a  coefficient  between  0  (no  agreement) 
and  100%  (perfect  agreement).   The  measure  of  group  differences  is  the 
Spearman  correlation,  rsp,  which  is  also  between  0  and  100%.   (Of  course, 
we  already  know  that  significant  group  differences  of  some  kind  exist  from 
the  analysis  of  variance.) 

Both  groups  have  very  high  W's  (Wse^f  =  90%,  Wnot_seif  =  99%), 
i.e.,  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  disregard  the  individual  R  columns 
in  Table  C-II  and  regard  the  average  column  as  the  ranking  of  the  items. 

The  correlation  between  self  and  not-self  is  also  high  (rsp  = 
0.83),  but  there  are  differences  between  the  groups.   Specifically,  the 
self  group  identified  fuel  prices  and  availability  as  the  most  serious 
problem  and  speed  limits  as  the  next  most  serious  problem,  but  the  not-self 
group  ordered  them  the  other  way  around.   Both  groups  agreed  that  dead- 
heading is  the  least  important  problem.   The  separation  between  the  other 
item  is  not  so  clear,  but  in  general  the  two  state-related  items  are  seen 
as  presenting  more  problems  than  the  two  federal  items  (ICC  and  DOT  regu- 
lations) . 

B.   Private  Versus  For-Hire 

Both  R3  and  R4  indicate  that  the  private  group  is  in  general 
significantly  more  concerned  about  problems  than  the  for-hire  group. 

The  priority  list  for  each  group  are  shown  in  Table  D-III. 

All  responses  are  highly  consistent  (per  group),  i.e.,  the  average 
rank  order  is  all  we  need  pay  attention  to.   There  are  no  differences  be- 
tween the  private  and  for-hire  groups  in  the  way  they  order  the  items,  e.g., 
both  agree  that  speed  limits  are  the  most  serious  problem,  fuel  prices  and 
availability  the  second  most  serious  problem,  etc.   There  are  sizable 


*  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  that  the  responses  be  consistent,  i.e., 
it  does  not  damage  the  credibility  of  the  survey  results  if  Rl  through 
R4  are  not  consistent » 
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TABLE  D-II 


PRIORITY  RANKINGS  OF  PROBLEMS;  SELF  VERSUS  NOT  SELF 


A.   "Self"  Group 


Response 


Problem 

— — — —  > 

ICC  Regulations 

DOT  Regulations 

State  Size  and  Weight  Limits 

State  Licensing,  Permits  and 

Tax  Requirements 
Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 
Deadheading 


Rl 

R2 

M 

R4 

Average 

2 

4 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

B.   "Not -Self"  Group 


Response 


Problem 

ICC  Regulations 

DOT  Regulations 

State  Size  and  Weight  Limits 

State  Licensing,  Permits  and 

Tax  Requirements 
Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 
Deadheading 


Rl 

R2 

R3 

R4 

Average 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5-6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5-6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
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TABLE  D-III 


PRIORITY  RANKINGS  OF  PROBLEMS;  PRIVATE  VERSUS  FOR-HIRE 


A.   Private  Group 


Problem 

ICC  Regulations 

DOT  Regulations 

State  Size  and  Weight  Limits 

State  Licensing,  Permits  and 

Tax  Requirements 
Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 
Deadheading 


Response 

Rl 

R2 

R3 

R4 

Av 

erage 

4-5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4-5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

B.   For -Hire  Group 


Response 


Problem 

ICC  Regulations 

DOT  Regulations 

State  Size  and  Weight  Limits 

State  Licensing,  Permits  and 

Tax  Requirements 
Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 
Deadheading 


Rl 

R2 

R3 

R4 

Average 

4 

5 

5-6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5-6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

^private     ™^'° 


\\        ..    -   98% 
for-hire 


rsp       =  100% 
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quantitative  differences,  though,  in  the  two  scales.   For  example,  using 
Rl,  the  private  group's  first  two  priority  items  were  named  by  32%  and 
2170,  respectively,  of  the  drivers,  while  the  for-hire  group  named  the 
same  items  46%  and  1370,  respectively.   In  other  words,  although  both  groups 
agreed  in  the  order,  the  private  group  thought  both  to  be  fairly  serious 
but  the  for-hire  group  picked  "speed  limit"  four  times  as  frequently  as 
"fuel  prices  and  availability." 

C.  Company  Versus  Independent 

Both  R3  and  R4  indicate  that  the  indpendent  group  is  in  general 
significantly  more  concerned  about  problems  than  the  company  group. 

The  priority  lists  per  group  are  shown  in  Table  D-IV. 

All  responses  are  highly  consistent  (per  group),  i.e.,  the 
average  rank  order,  again,  is  all  we  need  pay  attention  to.   Although  the 
general  agreement  is  good  between  groups,  the  independent  group  identified 
fuel  prices  and  availability  as  the  most  serious  problem  and  speed  limits 
as  the  second  most  serious  problem,  but  the  company  group  ranked  these 
items  in  the  reverse  order.   Both  groups  agreed  that  deadheading  is  the 
least  important  problem.   It  is  fair  to  say  that  both  groups  saw  the  two 
state-related  items  as  more  serious  problems  than  the  two  federally  con- 
trolled items. 

Note  that  these  results  are  the  same  as  the  results  for  the  self/ 
not-self  classification,  i.e.,  the  terms  independent-self  and  company-not- 
self  are  synonyms,  at  least  with  respect  to  responses  to  Question  7. 

D.  Experience 

Tables  D-ID  and  D-IE  show  that  experience,  as  dictated  by  the 
length  of  time  the  driver  was  in  his  present  position,  has  no  significant 
influence  on  the  rank  ordering.   That  is,  the  GI  interaction  is  not  signi- 
ficant, so  the  rankings  of  the  more  experienced  drivers  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  rankings  of  the  less  experienced  drivers. 
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TABLE  D-IV 


PRIORITY  RANKINGS  OF  PROBLEMS:  COMPANY  VERSUS  INDEPENDENT 


A.   Independent  Group 


Problem 

ICC  Regulations 

DOT  Regulations 

State  Size  and  Weight  Limits 

State  Licensing,  Permits  and 

Tax  Requirements 
Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 
Deadheading 


Response 

Rl 

R2 

R3 

R4 

Av 

erage 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

5 

7 

7 

B.   Company  Group 


Response 


Problem 

ICC  Regulations 

DOT  Regulations 

State  Size  and  Weight  Limits 

State  Licensing,  Permits  and 

Tax  Requirements 
Speed  Limits 

Fuel  Prices  and  Availability 
Deadheading 


Rl 

R2 

R3 

R4 

Average 

4 

5-6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5-6 

5 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

independent  :=  °*93 


W  =  0.96 

company 


rsp         =  0.93 
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II.   State  Requirements 

Recall  that  drivers  who,  on  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire,  indicate 
that  they  do  some  or  all  of  the  paperwork,  or  pay  some  or  all  of  the 
taxes  and  fees,  are  asked  the  questions  in  Part  II.   Question  8  of  Part  II 
deals  with  11  types  of  state  requirements  for  truckers. 

The  combination  of  the  answers  to  Question  8a  and  Question  8b 
of  Part  II  resulted  in  a  ranking  of  the  11  items  in  order  of  decreasing 
"troublesomeness. "   Individual  respondents,  though,  ranked  only  those 
items  with  which  they  had  personal  experience  within  the  past  year.   In 
practice,  most  respondents  ranked  six  or  fewer  of  the  items  (not  11),  i.e., 
about  half  the  items  were  not  ranked.   This  was  sometimes  but  not  always 
consistent  with  the  answer  to  Question  8a,  i.e.,  the  omission  of  a  rank 
order  was  not  always  due  to  stated  "no  experience"  with  the  item.   Many 
times  items  were  checked  as  problems  but  not  given  a  rank  order. 

The  incidence  of  "ties"  in  the  ranks  was  too  great  to  allow 
ordinary  nonparametric  analysis,  e.g.,  Krushal-Wallis  rank  analysis  of 
variance,  etc.   Instead,  a  scale  was  constructed  for  the  responses,  namely: 


Response 


Scale 


Rank  order   1-6 
Rank  order  7-11 
Checked  but  not  ranked 
"Blank,"  not  checked 


1-6,  respectively, 

"9"  (rare), 

12 

15 


In  other  words,  a  "blank"  is  as  far  from  a  "check"  as  a  check 
is  from  a  rank,  and  the  ranks  are  equispaced.   Even  if  this  scale  may  not 
be  the  most  powerful  or  realistic  possible  scale,  note  that  the  correct 
order  is  preserved,  i.e.,  the  creation  of  priority  lists  is  valid,  but  the 
separation  between  items  would  change  with  every  new  scale.   Note  that  an 
item  checked  but  not  ranked  could  mean  either  of  two  (indistinguishable) 
things.   Either  the  item  is  not  troublesome  at  all,  or  the  item  is  trouble- 
some but  not  enough  so  as  to  be  considered  (by  the  driver)  worthy  of 
ranking. 

After  the  responses  were  scaled,  the  data  were  analyzed  as 
two-way  analyses  of  variance,  and  the  results  separated  by  Duncan's  multi- 
ple range  test  (see  Table  D-V) .   Because  of  the  selection  procedure  used 
for  Part  II,  only  two  of  the  five  groupings  were  suitable  for  analysis- 
self  versus  not-self  and  experience  of  independents. 
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TABLE  D-V 
ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE;  QUESTION  8,  PART  II 


A.   Not-Self  Versus  Self 


Source  df  ss  ms 


Bo   Independent  Experience,  More  or  Less  Than  5  Years 


1 

8,920 

8,920 

<  1.00 

10 

997,226 

99,722 

7.74' 

10 

128,789 

12,879 

Source 

df 

ss 

ms 

G 

1 

95,173 

95,173 

I 

10 

934,825 

93,482 

e 

10 

121,016 

12,102 

7.86* 
7.72* 


Statistically  significant  (a  ^  0.05). 


From  Table  D-V  we  see  that  there  is  no  significant  self  versus  - 
not-self  effect  on  Question  8,  i.e.,  the  self  and  not-self  groups  do  not 
differ  in  their  average  weighted  score.   However,  there  is  a  significant 
item  effect,  i.e.,  both  groups  do  separate  the  items  significantly  (see 
Table  D-VI) . 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  D-VI  that  motor  fuel  taxes  are  defi- 
nitely regarded  as  the  most  troublesome  item,  with  trip  permits  and 
PUC/PSC  registration  requirements  "tied"  for  second.   Truck  licensing  is 
the  next  most  troublesome,  and  ranks  higher  with  drivers  in  the  not-self 
group  than  in  the  self  group.   The  least  troublesome  overall  are  property 
taxes  and  required  incidental  fees. 

For  the  independent  group,  the  experience  level  (less  than  5 
years  or  5  or  more  years)  does  influence  the  response.   On  the  average, 
the  respondents  with  more  experience  either  regarded  more  items  as  trouble- 
some or  had  experience  with  more  items  than  the  trucker  with  less  experi- 
ence. 
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TABLE  D-VI 
RANKINGS  OF   TROUBLESOME    STATE   REQUIREMENTS,    SELF  VERSUS  NOT    SELF 


Rank 
1 
2 
3 


6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 


Self 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC  Registration 
Requirements 

Certificate  of  Insurance 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Truck  Licensing 
Ton -Mile  Taxes 


Not  Self 
Motor  Fuel  Taxes 
Trip  Permits 
Truck  Licensing 


PUC/PSC  Registration 
Requirements 

Oversize/Overweight  Permits 


Ton-Mile  Taxes 

Required  Incidental  Fees 


Oversize/Overweight  Permits   Certificate  of  Insurance 
Required  Incidental  Fees      Property  Tax 


Property  Tax 
Other 


Gross  Receipts  Taxes 
Other 


Average.3/ 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC  Registration 
Requirements 

Truck  Licensing 

Over size /Overweight 
Permits 

Ton -Mile  Taxes 

Certificate  of 
Insurance 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Required  Incidental 
Fees 

Property  Tax 

Other 


a/  Brackets  indicate  items  whose  ranks  are  statistically  indistinguishable. 
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The  two  priority  scales  are  shown  in  Table  D-VII.   Although 
both  groups  agreed  on  the  first  four  items,  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences further  down  the  scale.   In  particular,  the  more  experienced  group 
ranked  gross  receipts  taxes  as  moderately  troublesome,  but  the  other  group 
regarded  them  as  the  least  troublesome  of  all,  except  "miscellaneous." 
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Rank 
1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 


Under  5  Years 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC  Registration 
Requirements 

Truck  Licensing 

Certificate  of  Insurance 


TABLE  D-VII 

EXPERIENCE 

Five  or 
More  Years 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC  Registration 
Requirements 

Truck  Licensing 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 


Over size /Overweight  Permits    Ton-Mile  Taxes 

Ton-Mile  Taxes  Oversize/Overweight  Permits 


Required  Incidental  Fees 
Property  Tax 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 
Other 


Certificate  of  Insurance 
Required  Incidental  Fees 

Property  Tax 
Other 


Average 

Motor  Fuel  Taxes 

Trip  Permits 

PUC/PSC  Registration 
Requirements 

Truck  Licensing 

Over  size /Overweight 
Permits 

Ton-Mile  Taxes 

Certificate  of 
Insurance 

Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Required  Incidental 
Fees 

Property  Tax 

Other 
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APPENDIX  E 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DRIVERS  LEGALIZING  OWN  TRUCKS 


E-l 


Category  Number  Percent 

Number  of  Trucks  You  Legalize 

1  191  72.90 

2-5  65  24.81 

6-10  3  1.15 

Over  10  3  1.15 

Can  You  Plan  Trips  in  Advance 

Always  18  6.79 

Usually  53  20.00 

Seldom  63  23.77 

Never  131  49.43 

Percentage  of  Intrastate  Trips 

0-10%  42  29.58 

11-20%  7  4.93 

21-30%  15  10.56 

31-50%  31  21.83 

Over  50%  47  33.10 

Number  of  States  Traveled  in  Last  Year 

1-2  4  1.52 

3-5  18  6.82 

6-8  21  7o95 

9-11  28  10.61 

12-14  14  5.30 

15-17  25  9.47 

18-20  25  9.47 

21-23  5  1.89 

24-26  15  5.68 

27-29  4  1.52 

30-32  18  6.82 

33-35  6  2.27 

36-38  11  4.17 

39-41  6  2.27 

42-44  6  2.27 

45-47  9  3.41 

48-50  49  18.56 

Commodities  Hauled 

Exempt  113  42.48 

Steel  46  17.29 

Special  27  10.15 

Household  Goods  29  10.90 

Autos,  Mobile  Homes  0  0.00 

General  Freight  47  17.67 

Liquid  Bulk  4  1.50 
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State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Trucks 

Particular  Problems 

Base-Plated 

in  Legalization 

14 

0 

0 

1 

2 

19 

13 

10 

12 

17 

1 

8 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

21 

0 

0 

1 

2 

28 

26 

8 

8 

30 

7 

10 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

1 

10 

1 

2 

5 

9 

27 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

14 

2 

7 

5 

1 

0 

1 

20 

66 

13 

2 

2 

2 

7 

5 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

18 

16 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

10 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX  F 


DEIAYS 


F-l 


Site 

Kansas  City, 
Kansas 


Kind  of  Delay 

Loading  and  unloading 

Bill  of  lading  confusion 

Can' t  unload 

Breakdown 

Shipper  wasn't  informed  of  charges- 
company  fault 

Kansas  port  of  entry- -lease  requirement 

No  load/ freight 


Length 
(in  hours  unless 
stated  otherwise) 

5  days 

3 
24 
24 

4  days 
4 

7 


Carlisle, 

Pennsylvania 


Loading 

Waiting  for  permit  (overweight) 

2  permit  (overweight) 
2  flat  tires 

Overwidth  permit 

Mechanical 

Mechanical 
Tire 

Loading 

Mechanical 


6 

3 

7 
3 

5 

4 

20 

10  min 

2 

1 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


For  the  lack  of  freight  going  South 
Waiting  for  permits 


24 
2 
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Site 


Kind  of  Delay 
Waiting  for  permits 
Had  a  breakdown 


Length 
(in  hours  unless 
stated  otherwise) 


Doswell, 
Virginia 


Accident--(2)  6 

Clutch  8 

Loading  12 

Lack  of  speed  2 

Not  allowed  to  operate  with  an  oversize 

load  between  4:00  p.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 

in  Virginia  2 

Truck  repair  4 


Whittier, 
California 


3  flat  tires  14 

Broke  a  spring  in  Wyoming  4 

Replaced  head  bolt  on  engine  1/2 

2  flat  tires  2 

1  flat  tire  1/2 
Joint  in  Perry  water  filter  snapped  off  15 

Breakdown  (grease  seal  went  out  wheel)  4 

2  flat  tires  5 


Blew  a  tire 

Tore  out  wires  on  trailer 

Smoke  blowing  off  truck- -got  a  ticket 

Cost  $26  to  get  a  piece  of  paper  saying 

I  had  no  smoke 

Stopped  in  Iowa  for  no  fuel  stamp   $56 


2 
4 
1/2 
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Length 
(in  hours  unless 
Site  Kind  of  Delay  stated  otherwise) 

Diaphragm  on  a  brake  diaphragm  went  out      1 

Engine  problems  3 

Flat  tire  2 

Dispatch  (didn' t  know  where  he  was 

going --load  and  unload)  72 

California  permit  4-6 

Tire  trouble  36 

Tires  and  battery.   Alternator. 

Generator  24 

Long  delay  in  getting  load  8 

Flat  tire--mud  flap  blew  off  and 

tire  blew  out  3 

Serville,  Ohio   Obtaining  permit  for  Ohio  54 

Blew  trailer  tire  12 

Loading  3-3/4 

Speeding  1/2 

Fuel-stop  1 

Locating  loading  site  because  of 
trip- lease,  and  given  wrong  point 
of  origin  3 

Waiting  for  log  time  to  come  in  10 

Loading  (slow  warehouse  men)  9 

Rain  1 
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Site 


Kind  of  Delay 

PUC  checks  (3)  1/2  hr  each 

DOT  (4-stops)  30-45  min  each 


Length 
(in  hours  unless 
stated  otherwise) 

1-1/2 

3-1/2 


Paulsboro, 
New  Jersey 


None 


East  Gary, 
Indiana 


Permits 


No  load 


7 
100 


Pharr,  Texas     Lack  of  produce  (waiting  for  load) 


96 


Cannon  Falls,    Had  to  install  an  alternator  belt 
Minnesota 

Find  a  load  back 

Furnishing  my  reciprocity  permits 


3 

36 

2 
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APPENDIX  G 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CASE  STUDIES 


G-l 


Interviews  with  11  trucking  entities  were  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  costs  of  trucker  compliance  with  state  requirements.   The  11  cases 
vary  in  size  and  in  the  nature  of  their  operations.   An  effort  was  made  to 
interview  a  variety  of  carriers,  to  determine  what  differences  between 
trucking  industry  segments  might  exist,  and  to  illustrate  magnitude  of 
those  differences.   Potential  interview  candidates  possessed  the  following 
characteristics : 

•  Commercial  trucker 

,   Engaged  in  multistate  activities 

»   Operated  big  rigs  (which  are  subject  to  all  taxes  and 
controls  under  investigation) 

•  Administered  own  compliance  activities 

Selection  of  candidates  was  based  primarily  on  fleet  size  and  type  of 
operation.   Geographic  distribution  of  bases  of  operations  was  a  secondary 
consideration.   Our  choice  of  cases  was  guided  by  the  desire  to  interview 
a  disproportionate  number  of  small  independent  carriers.*  Our  intent  was 
to  study  their  experience  and  compare  the  experience  of  other  segments  with 
that  of  the  group  of  small  independents.   The  guidelines  displayed  in 
Table  G-I  were  established. 


TABLE  G-I 
PLAN  FOR  CASE  STUDY  INTERVIEWS 
Carrier  Type 


Fleet  Size  Private  Exempt  Regulated 

Small  -0-  4  cases        -0- 

Medium  2  cases  2  cases        -0- 

Large  -0-           -0-  2  cases 


*     The  authors  estimate  907o  of  small  independents  who  administer  their  own 
taxes  and  permits  haul  exempt  commodities.   Thus,  the  emphasis  on 
exempt  haulers. 
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With  one  exception  the  case  study  sample  was  selected  and  inter- 
views were  conducted  in  accordance  with  our  plan.   An  eleventh  hour  occur- 
rence made  it  impossible  to  interview  a  second  private  carrier  of  medium 
size  and  a  small  private  carrier  was  substituted.   The  distribution  of 
cases  by  fleet  size  and  carrier  type  is  summarized  in  Table  G-II. 


TABLE  G-II 
CASE  STUDY  NUMBERS  INTERVIEWED 


Carrier  Type 


Fleet  Size  Private  Exempt  Regulated 

Small  4  1,2,3,5       N/A 

Medium  8  6,7,9         N/A 

Large  N/A  N/A         10,11 


Thus,  interviews  were  conducted  with  private  carriers,  exempt 
commodity  haulers,  and  regulated  carriers.  The  individual  cases  varied 
in  size  from  one  unit  to  475  units,  and  in  extent  of  operations  from  12 
states  to  48  states. 

While  the  interviews  themselves  were  unstructured,  identical 
subject  areas  were  covered  in  each  of  the  11  case  study  interviews.   The 
interviews  each  commenced  with  a  discussion  of  the  carrier's  operations. 
Fleet  size  and  the  geographic  extent  of  the  operations  were  discussed  along 
with  the  type  of  commodities  hauled  and  the  nature  of  the  operation- 
private  or  for-hire. 

Next,  direct  costs  were  discussed.   The  carrier  was  asked  to 
list  the  state  in  which  clearances  for  legal  operations  were  obtained  and 
maintained.   The  extent  to  which  the  carrier  made  use  of  trip  permits 
was  also  determined.   In  about  half  the  cases,  the  carrier  was  able  to 
supply  an  exact  listing  of  permits  which  were  obtained  for  each  state  in 
which  he  operates.   In  the  remaining  cases,  the  carrier  was  not  able  to 
supply  this  information,  and  the  information  was  constructed  based  on  a 
review  of  the  requirements  in  each  state  where  the  carrier  had  indicated 
he  operated.   Annual  fees  associated  with  the  various  permits  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  similar  manner.   Regarding  miscellaneous  costs,  most  carriers 
were  aware  that  they  were  paying  (usually  through  their  insurance 
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companies)  a  small  incidental  fee  for  the  posting  of  the  name  of  a  resi- 
dent agent  in  various  states.   Some  of  those  interviewed  were  aware  of  the 
amount  of  the  resident  agent  expense  but  were  unaware  of  how  many  states 
within  their  scope  of  operations  required  the  name  of  a  resident  agent. 
Where  gaps  existed,  this  information  was  constructed  by  reviewing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  states.  With  respect  to  bond  expenses  most  of 
the  truckers  interviewed  employed  a  bonding  agent — generally  the  insurer 
of  the  fleet.   Again,  we  often  relied  on  the  listing  of  state  requirements 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  bond  expense  liability  in  each  case.   Those  dis- 
cussions coupled  with  a  review  of  state  requirements  supplied  the  necessary 
information  to  estimate  the  annual  out-of-pocket  fleet  permit  costs. 

The  interviews  next  focused  on  indirect  costs  of  compliance. 
When  applicable,  six  subject  areas  were  discussed.   They  included:   (1) 
application,  receipt,  and  affixing  of  permits,  (2)  record  keeping,  (3) 
report  filing,  (4)  enforcement,  (5)  office  items,  and  (6)  trip  permits. 
The  discussion  of  the  permits  included  two  types  of  permits,  tax  identi- 
fication permits  (usually  fuel  tax  permits)  and  utilities  regulatory  com- 
mission permits.   Record  keeping  discussions  centered  on  trip  records, 
kept  daily  by  drivers,  and  on  the  tabulation  of  those  records  which  takes 
place  in  the  office.   In  several  cases,  where  a  high  incidence  of  driver 
turn-over  exists,  an  equipment  list  was  also  discussed.   Regarding  report 
filing,  mileage  (or  proration  reports)  fuel  tax  reports,  and  third  struc- 
ture tax  reports  were  all  discussed  separately.   Enforcement  discussions 
included  coverage  both  of  on-the-road  inspections  and  of  record  audits 
which  take  place  in  the  office.   Office  items  discussed  included  office 
working  space  and  storage  space,  equipment,  check  writing  charges  and 
postage.  With  respect  to  each  of  these  items,  only  that  portion  of  the 
total  expense  which  was  related  to  permits,  licenses  and  taxes,  was  in- 
cluded in  our  discussions.   Finally,  with  respect  to  trip  permits,  both 
the  method  of  obtaining  those  permits  and  the  costs  associated  with  that 
method  was  discussed.   Coverage  of  these  six  subject  areas  provided  nec- 
essary inputs  for  determining  indirect  permit,  license,  and  tax  costs. 

In  none  of  the  cases  did  drivers  themselves  carry  out  the  func- 
tion of  obtaining  and  maintaining  clearances  for  legal  operations  in  the 
various  states.   In  each  case  there  was  at  least  one  person,  and  sometimes 
an  entire  staff,  which  fulfilled  this  function.   It  was  generally  noted 
that  the  person  or  persons  who  carried  out  the  permit,  license,  and  tax 
function,  were  significantly  more  knowledgeable  than  the  drivers  regarding 
the  permits  required  in  each  state.   In  several  cases  the  admission  was 
made  that  not  all  required  permits  had  been  obtained.   However,  in  at 
least  one  case  the  person  who  obtained  and  maintained  permits  for  a  small 
fleet  suggested  that  she  may  be  obtaining  a  greater  number  of  permits  than 
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actually  required.   The  person  cited  insufficient  knowledge  regarding 
reciprocal  agreements  as  the  reason  why  more  permits  than  necessary  might 
have  been  obtained. 

The  tabulated  format  of  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  com- 
pliance with  state  permits,  licensing,  and  tax  requirements  in  Appendix 
H  follows  closely  the  subject  outline  described  above.   Cost  information 
for  each  case  is  presented  in  two  tables,  the  number  (Roman)  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  case  number.   Tables  identified  with  an  "a"  suffix  pre- 
sent direct  cost  information.   Those  with  "b"  suffix  present  indirect  cost 
information.   The  tabulations  are  relatively  uniform  for  each  case.   How- 
ever, some  differences  do  exist.   These  differences  do  not  affect  the  cost 
results  of  the  interviews,  but  simply  reflect  either  the  non-applicability 
of  a  subject  area  (for  example,  the  trip  permits),  a  difference  in  the  me- 
thod of  complying,  (for  example,  the  use  of  automated  data  processing 
equipment  to  tabulate  trip  records),  or  finally,  differences  in  the  way 
the  interviewees  thought  about  and  presented  their  ideas  in  the  various 
subject  areas. 

Below,  the  case  study  information  is  arranged  in  sequence  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  extent  of  operations  of  each  trucking  entity.   For 
example,  Case  1  represents  a  trucker  operating  a  single  unit  in  35  states, 
while  a  trucking  concern  operating  475  trucks  in  40  states  is  represented 
as  Case  11.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  operations  of  each  case  study  fol- 
lows below. 

Case  1:   A  single  owner -opera tor  drives  one  unit  through  35 
states  hauling  exempt  commodities.   The  trucker  is  based  in  a  south- 
central  state  which  does  not  participate  in  any  major  registration  compact 
agreement.   As  is  typical  with  many  one-man  operations,  the  driver's  wife 
assists  in  obtaining  required  permits  and  in  tabulating  the  driver's  trip 
record  information  relating  to  miles  traveled  in  each  state.   The  wife 
completes  her  work  from  time  to  time,  as  necessary,  in  a  portion  of  their 
home.   The  driver,  traveling  in  such  an  extensive  area,  completes  about 
40  trips  per  year,  each  lasting  about  a  week  or  perhaps  longer.  As  shown 
in  Table  H-Ia  the  greatest  direct  cost  facing  the  driver  is  the  bond  ex- 
pense.  Record  keeping  requirements  and  on-the-road  inspections,  both 
affecting  the  driver,  constitute  the  two  greatest  items  of  indirect  ex- 
pense followed  by  report  filing  requirements  as  shown  in  Table  H-Ib. 
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Case  2:   Again,  one  owner- operator  drives  one  unit  through  39 
states  hauling  exempt  commodities.   Unlike  the  driver  in  Case  1,  however, 
the  driver  in  Case  2  is  affilitated  with  a  small  fleet  of  trucks  based  in 
a  central  state  which  is  a  participant  in  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reci- 
procity Agreement.   Therefore,  the  driver  prorates  his  vehicle  registration 
and  shares  some  fleet  costs  with  his  associates.   For  purposes  of  analysis, 
however,  we  have  treated  his  case  as  if  he  operated  a  one-man  business  and 
were  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  fleet  and  unit  costs  incurred.   The 
driver  is  responsible  for  his  own  permits  and  for  filing  his  own  reports 
despite  his  affiliation  with  the  fleet.   The  driver's  wife  assists  with 
these  responsibilities,  using  a  portion  of  their  home  as  her  office.   The 
driver  completes  approximately  60  trips  per  year.   His  greatest  direct  ex- 
pense, assuming  he  were  operating  alone,  is  bond  expense  which  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  permit  fees,  as  shown  in  Table  H-IIa.  His  greatest 
indirect  expense  is  the  combined  effort  of  he  and  his  wife  with  regard  to 
record  keeping,  followed  by  on-the-road  inspections,  as  shown  in  Table 
H-IIb. 

Case  3:   In  this  case,  one  man  owns  and  operates  three  trucks, 
leasing  two  of  them  to  other  drivers.   All  three  trucks  are  used  to  haul 
potatoes,  an  exempt  commodity,  in  12  states.   This  small  fleet  is  based  in 
a  central  state  which  is  a  participant  in  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reci- 
procity Agreement,  and  the  fleet  is  subject  to  vehicle  registration  pro- 
rationing.   The  wife  of  the  truck  owner  obtains  the  required  permits  for 
all  three  trucks  and  files  the  necessary  reports  as  required.   She  works  in  a 
portion  of  her  home  and  hires  a  housekeeper  part-time  three  months  of  the 
year  to  enable  her  to  devote  more  of  her  time  to  necessary  tabulating  and 
reporting  requirements.   The  entire  fleet  logs  approximately  300  trips 
annually,  or  about  100  trips  per  unit.   Bond  expenses  is  the  greatest  item 
of  direct  cost,  as  shown  in  Table  H-IIIa,  while  record  keeping  is  the  most 
significant  indirect  cost  appearing  in  Table  H-IIIb. 

Case  4:   Three  units  operating  as  a  private  fleet  hauling  manufac- 
tured commodities  in  26  states  constitute  Case  4.   The  base  state  is  a  cen- 
tral state  which  is  a  participant  in  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity 
Agreement.   An  employee  of  the  manufacturing  firm  carries  out  the  permit 
and  tax  functions  for  the  fleet  as  part  of  her  overall  duties.   Office  and 
storage  facilities  are  provided  by  the  firm.   The  fleet  averages  600  trips 
per  year,  or  200  trips  per  vehicle.   As  shown  in  Table  H-IVa,  bond  expense 
is  the  greatest  direct  cost  item  while  on-the-road  inspections  is  the 
greatest  indirect  cost  item  as  shown  in  Table  H-IVb.   The  firm  leases  all 
three  vehicles  from  a  truck  leasing  company.   Included  as  part  of  the 
lease  arrangement,  is  the  preparation  and  filing  of  mileage  (or  proration) 
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reports  with  the  various  states  participating  in  the  Uniform  Proration  and 
Reciprocity  Agreement.   For  this  service,  the  firm  pays  $6  per  week  per 
vehicle. 

Case  5:   A  five-unit  fleet  operating  in  24  states  hauling  exempt 
commodities  makes  up  Case  5.   One  man,  a  driver,  owns  the  five  vehicles  and 
leases  four  of  them  to  other  drivers.   The  fleet  base  is  a  northeastern 
state  which  is  not  a  participant  in  a  major  registration  agreement,  but 
which  has  established  bilateral  registration  reciprocity  agreements  with 
most  of  the  contiguous  48  states.   The  wife  of  the  fleet  owner  works  part- 
time  in  the  fleet  terninal  office  administering  licensing,  permits  and 
taxes  for  the  five-unit  fleet.   As  shown  in  Table  H-Va,  the  greatest  direct 
cost  is  the  unit  fee  associated  with  permits.   This  marks  a  break  with  pre- 
vious cases,  which  had  a  greater  bond  expense  than  permit  fee  expense. 
Table  H-Vb  shows  that  the  greatest  indirect  cost  item  by  far  is  the  record- 
keeping function. 

Case  6:   Eight  units  constitute  the  fleet  studied  in  Case  6.   The 
trucks  are  owned  by  one  man  who  leases  all  of  them  to  other  drivers  so  that 
the  owner  may  concentrate  his  efforts  on  a  brokerage  business  which  he  also 
operates.   The  units  are  operated  in  a  16  state  area  hauling  exempt  com- 
modities from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas.   Texas  is  the  base  state  of 
the  fleet,  and  Texas  is  a  participant  in  the  International  Registration 
Plan.   The  fleet  owner  employs  a  staff  which  secures  the  necessary  permits 
for  thp.  entire  fleet  and  also  files  required  reports.   Each  of  the  trucks 
averages  40  trips  per  year,  or  320  trips  for  the  entire  fleet.   Annual 
permit  fees  constitute  the  greatest  direct  cost.   This  is  typical  of  mid- 
size and  larger  fleets,  whereas  bond  expense,  a  fleet  cost,  typically  is 
the  greatest  cost  item  for  smaller  fleets.   The  fleet  owner  in  this  case 
reports  that  on-the-road  inspections  are  his  greatest  indirect  cost.   This 
is  followed  by  record  keeping  and,  in  particular,  the  cost  of  driver  time 
in  keeping  records. 

Case  7:   As  in  Case  6,  one  man  owns  the  eight  vehicles  which  make 
up  the  fleet.   All  eight  vehicles  are  leased  to  other  drivers  in  order  to 
allow  the  fleet  owner  to  pursue  a  sideline  truck  salvage  business.   From 
time  to  time  the  vehicles  in  this  fleet  operate  in  all  48  states.   Clear- 
ances are  obtained  and  maintained  in  42  states,  while  in  6  states  temporary 
permits  are  obtained  for  the  occassional  trips.   Nine  months  of  the  year 
the  vehicles  are  operated  from  Florida  where  they  haul  exempt  commodities 
to  the  Midwestern  states.   Three  months  of  the  year  the  vehicles  travel  in 
an  east-west  direction  from  coast  to  coast.   Florida  is  the  base  state  of 
the  fleet,  and  Florida  is  a  participant  in  the  Multi-State  Reciprocal 
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Agreement.   Proration  reports  are  filed  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah, 
which  do  not  honor  the  Florida  base  plate  in  their  jurisdiction.   Until  re- 
cently the  fleet  owner  handled  the  obtaining  and  maintaining  of  permits  and 
the  filing  of  reports  himself,  but  recently  has  taken  on  an  assistant  to 
carry  out  these  functions.   The  operation  is  run  from  a  small  office  which 
serves  both  the  truck  line  operations  and  the  truck  parts  business.   Three 
hundred  and  twenty  trips  per  year  are  logged  by  the  entire  fleet,  or  about 
40  trips  per  unit.   Permit  fees  for  this  fleet  are  the  greatest  direct  cost 
item,  while  the  fleet  owner  estimates  that  record  keeping  constitutes  his 
greatest  indirect  cost.   Unlike  all  other  cases  studied,  mileage  records 
for  all  vehicles  in  the  fleet  are  reconstructed  in  the  office  at  the  com- 
pletion of  trips.   Drivers  must  still  maintain  fuel  purchase  records.   The 
practice  does  not  seem  to  have  an  impact  on  the  cost  of  keeping  records  or 
filing  reports. 

Case  8:   A  private  fleet  comprised  of  nine  over-the-road  trucks 
was  studied  in  Case  8.   The  vehicles  cover  40  states,  hauling  in  three 
formal  registration  compact  agreements,  including  the  International  Reg- 
istration Plan,  the  Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement,  and  the 
Multi-State  Reciprocal  Agreement.   An  assistant  to  the  company's  transport- 
ation director  obtains  and  maintains  permits  and  files  all  necessary  re- 
ports.  Both  the  director  of  transportation  and  his  assistant  work  together 
in  an  office  on  the  company  premises.   Becaase  of  the  wide  geographic 
coverage  of  the  fleet  and  the  absence  of  utilities  commission  requirements 
in  many  states,  bond  expense  slightly  exceeds  the  annual  cost  of  permit 
fees.   Despite  some  freedom  from  utilities  commission  requirements  in  many 
states  for  private  carriers,  company  personnel  estimate  that  on-the-road 
inspections  constitute  the  greatest  indirect  cost  item. 

Case  9:   Twelve  units  owned  by  one  individual  make  up  the  fleet 
studied  in  Case  9.   All  12  units  are  leased  to  other  drivers.   The  fleet 
covers  an  area  consisting  of  42  states  and  hauls  exempt  commodities.   The 
base  state  of  the  fleet  is  a  central  state  which  participates  in  the  Uni- 
form Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement.   The  fleet  owner  employs  two 
persons  who  help  coordinate  fleet  operations  and  also  obtain  and  maintain 
required  permits  and  file  necessary  reports.   A  small  office  is  maintained 
for  these  purposes.   The  fleet  logs  some  600  trips  per  year  or  about  50 
trips  per  vehicle.   Direct  cost  items  associated  with  licenses,  permits, 
and  fees  are  led  by  the  annual  permit  fee  expense.   Indirect  cost  items  are 
headed  by  on-the-road  inspection  expense  and  followed  by  record  keeping 
costs . 
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Case  10:   A  regulated  common  carrier  of  special  commodities  con- 
sisting of  365  units  was  the  subject  of  examination  in  Case  10.   The  car- 
rier maintains  an  irregular  route  operation,  hauling  primarily  meat  pro- 
ducts in  refrigerated  vans.   The  company  employs  independent  owner- 
operators  and  drivers  to  carry  on  this  operation.   The  carrier  is  based  in 
a  north-central  state  in  close  proximity  to  major  meat  production  in  the 
United  States.   The  state  in  which  the  carrier  is  based  participates  in  the 
Uniform  Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement.   This  carrier  maintained  what 
was  certainly  the  most  elaborate  and  sophisticated  organization  for  the 
administration  of  licenses  and  permits  that  we  viewed.   It  consisted  not 
only  of  a  licensing  staff  which  obtained  the  necessary  permits  but  also  an 
accounting  staff  which  filed  the  necessary  reports  in  conjunction  with  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  an  extensive  computer  system  which  provided  much  of 
the  tabulation  required  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  both  the  licensing  and  ac- 
counting staffs.   The  carrier's  headquarters  office  was  new  and  very  ef- 
ficient.  Carrier  personnel  estimated  that  the  fleet  averages  1000  trips 
per  month  and  that  15,000  entries  per  month  are  recorded.   As  might  be  ex- 
pected the  cost  of  annual  permit  fees  was,  by  far,  the  largest  direct  cost. 
The  indirect  cost  of  recording  trip  information  far  exceeded  any  other  in- 
direct cost  item  for  this  carrier. 

Unlike  smaller  carriers  reviewed  in  preceding  case  studies,  this 
carrier  and  others  like  it  experienced  a  high  rate  of  driver  turn-over. 
This  necessitates  the  submission  to  many  states  of  supplemental  applica- 
tions on  a  periodic  basis.   In  addition,  temporary  permits  must  be  applied 
for  and  received  to  allow  the  legal  operation  of  new  units  in  the  fleet 
pending  the  receipt  of  permanent  permits.   Table  H-Xb  shows  that  approx- 
imately five  times  as  much  office  effort  is  expended  in  operations  relating 
to  supplemental  and  temporary  applications  as  is  expended  for  annual  permit 
applications. 

Interestingly,  Case  10,  because  of  its  operations,  clears  about 
2/3  of  its  vehicles  to  operate  in  one  direction  to  the  east  coast  and  about 
1/3  of  its  vehicles  to  operate  to  the  other  coast.   Vehicle  registration 
costs  are  the  reason.   Operating  in  the  western  states  under  proration, 
the  fleet  is  liable  for  1007o  of  registration  taxes.   To  the  east,  because 
of  some  reciprocity,  vehicles  can  be  registered  at  about  1/2  the  cost. 

Case  11:   The  largest  fleet  operation  studied  is  operated  by  an 
irregular  route  common  carrier  of  special  commodities.   Some  475  trucks 
are  operated  throughout  all  48  states.   Clearances  are  obtained  in  40 
states.   Fleet  units  are  based  in  several  south-central  states  in  accordance 
with  basing  point  requirements  of  the  Multi-State  Reciprocal  Agreement.   As 
with  Case  10,  this  carrier  employs  independent  drivers  and  owner-operators. 
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Typically,  turn-over  is  high.   Offices  for  the  specialized  staff  which 
deals  with  licensing  and  tax  matters  are  part  of  the  base  terminal.   The 
fleet  logs  5,000  trips  per  month  and  makes  approximately  15,000  trip  record 
entries  per  month.   The  highest  direct  cost  item  is  annual  permit  fees, 
and  record  keeping  is  by  far  the  largest  indirect  cost  item  for  this  carrier, 
As  can  be  seen  in  the  same  table,  data  processing  operations  assist  in  the 
tabulation  of  trip  records  and  in  maintaining  a  timely  equipment  list. 

Summary  information  for  all  of  the  11  cases  is  recorded  in  Tables 
XIII  and  XIV.   Table  XIII  provides  a  per  vehicle  indirect  cost  summary  for 
the  11  case  studies.   Individual  indirect  cost  items  are  listed  by  carrier 
both  in  dollars  and  as  a  percent  of  total  per  vehicle  indirect  cost.  Aver- 
ages indicate  that  record  keeping  is  the  greatest  indirect  cost  expense, 
accounting  for  about  42.17o  of  the  total.   Following  record  keeping  is  en- 
forcement activity,  accounting  for  over  one-third--33.87o--of  the  carriers' 
indirect  cost.   Report  filing,  office  items,  obtaining  and  affixing  permits 
and  trip  permits,  in  that  order,  account  for  the  remaining  indirect  costs 
and  amount  to  only  24.17o. 
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CASE  STUDY  COMPLIANCE  COST  EXPERIENCE 
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TABLE  H-Ia 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS- -CASE  1 


Permit 
Fuel 

Annua 1 
Fleet 

Permit  Fees 
Unit  (x  1) 

12 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

State 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 

Alabama 

40 

Arizona 
Arizona 

Fuel 
ACC 

N/A 

N/A 
5 

20 
3 

Arkansas 
Arkansas 

Fuel 
ATC 

1 

15 

20 
3 

California 
California 

BE 
PUC 

N/C 
2 

3 

Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 

Fuel 

PUC 

GTM 

1 
N/C 
N/C 

4 
3 

Connecticut 
Connecticut 

Fuel 
PUC 

3 
10 

40 
3 

Delaware 

Fuel 

1 

40 

Florida 

PUC 

5 

Georgia 
Georgia 

Fuel 
PSC 

1 
5 

3 

111 ino  i  s 
Illinois 

ICC 
Recipro. 

10 
3 

3 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

40 

Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 

Fuel 

ICC 

Recipro. 

1 

N/C 
1 
2 

20 
3 

Kansas 
Kansas 

Fuel 
KCC 

N/C 
10 

3 

Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 

Fuel 

DMT 

Recipro 

2 
2 
2 

40 

H-2 


TABLE  H-Ia  (Continued) 


State 


Permit 


Annual  Permit  Fees 
Fleet    Unit  (x  1) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 


Louisiana 
Louisiana 


Fuel 
PSC 


N/A 


N/A 
10 


Maryland 


Fuel 


Massachusetts 

Fuel 

Massachusetts 

DPU 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

Mississippi 

PSC 

Missouri 

Fuel 

Missouri 

PSC 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

Nebraska 

RRC 

Nevada 

Fuel 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

New  Mexico 

Fuel 

New  Mexico 

MTD 

New  York 

TMT 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

No.  Carolina 

NCU 

N/A 


1 
5 

12 
11 

N/A 
N/C 

N/C 
10 

N/C 

5 

2 
N/C 

3.33 

1 

1 


40 


20 


20 


40 


Ohio 


HUT 


Oklahoma 

Fuel 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

Pennsylvania 

Fuel 

So.  Carolina 

Fuel 

So.  Carolina 

PSC 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

Tennessee 

PSC 

N/A 


N/A 
5 


4 
1 

N/C 
5 


20 


20 
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TABLE  H-Ia  (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


State 

Permit 

Fuel 
RRC 

Annual 
Fleet 

Permit  Fees 
Unit  (x  1) 

N/C 
11 

Re 

sident  Agent 
Expense 

Bond  Expense 

Texas 
Texas 

3 

20 

Utah 
Utah 

Fuel 
PSC 

N/C 
N/C 

3 

4 

Virginia 

Fuel 

2 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Fuel 
PSC 

1 
3 

3 

Subtotal 

11 

191.33 

54 

456 

V 

Total 

$7 

12.33 

COST 

PER  VEHICLE 

PER  STATE  = 

$20. 

35 
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TABLE  H-IIa 


ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS--CASE  2 
(in  dollars) 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  1) 

Alabama 

Fuel 

12 

Arizona  (one  t 

ime)Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Arizona 

ACC 

5 

Arkansas 

Fuel 

1 

Arkansas 

ATC 

15 

California 

BE 

N/C 

California 

PUC 

2 

Colorado 

Fuel 

1 

Colorado 

PUC 

N/C 

Colorado 

GMT 

N/C 

Connecticut 

Fuel 

3 

Connecticut 

PUC 

10 

Florida 

PUC 

5 

Idaho 

Fuel 

N/C 

Idaho 

PUC 

N/C 

Idaho  (no  permit)Mileage 

Illinois 

ICC 

10 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

Iowa 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Iowa 

ICC 

1 

Kansas 

Fuel 

N/C 

Kansas 

KCC 

10 

Kentucky 

Fuel 

2 

Kentucky 

DMT 

2 

Maine 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Maine 

PUC 

10 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 

40 

20 


20 


40 


20 
20 

40 
20 


40 
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TABLE  H-IIa  (Continued) 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  1) 

Maryland 

Fuel 

1 

Massachusetts 

Fuel 

1 

Minnesota 

Fuel 

N/C 

Minnesota 

DPS 

5 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

12 

Mississippi 

PSC 

11 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Missouri 

PSC 

N/C 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Nebraska 

RRC 

10.25 

Nevada 

Fuel 

N/C 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

5 

New  Mexico 

Fuel 

2 

New  Mexico 

MTD 

N/C 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

1 

No.  Carolina 

NCU 

1 

No.  Dakota 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

5 

Oregon 

PUC 

2.50 

Pennsylvania 

Fuel 

2 

So.  Carolina 

Fuel 

4 

So.  Carolina 

PSC 

1 

So.  Dakota 

Fuel 

N/C 

So.  Dakota 

PUC 

2 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 


120 


40 


20 


20 

40 

8 

20  est. 
20 
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TABLE  H-IIa  (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


State 

Permit 

Texas 

Fuel 

Texas 

RRC 

Utah 

Fuel 

Utah 

PSC 

Virginia 

Fuel/SCC 

Washington 

Fuel 

Washington 

UTC 

West  Virginia 

Fuel 

West  Virginia 

PSC 

Wisconsin 

PSC 

Wyoming 

PSC 

Subtotal 

Total 


Fleet 


8& 


a/ 


:rmit  Fees 

Res 

iident  Agent 

Unit  (x 

1) 

Expense 

Bond  Expense 

N/C 

20 

11 

2 

N/C 

4 

N/C 

2 

N/C 
3 

1 
3 

30 

_i0 

214.75 


_2 
3&§/ 


$856.75 
COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  =  $21.97 


20 


5963/ 


— I    Superscript  indicates  fleet  costs  which  are  shared  with  other  operators, 
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TABLE  H-IIIa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  PERMIT  COSTS- -CASE  3 


Annual 

Permit  Fees 

Miscellaneous 

Costs 

Resident 

Agent 

State 

Permit 
Fuel 

Fleet 
N/A 

Unit  (x  3) 
N/A 

Expense 

Bond  Expense 

Arizona 

20 

Arizona 

ACC 

15 

3 

4 

Colorado 

Fuel 

3 

Colorado 

PUC 

N/C 

3 

Colorado 

GTM 

N/C 

20  est. 

Iowa 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

20 

Iowa 

ICC 

3 

3 

Kansas 

Fuel 

N/C 

40 

Kansas 

KCC 

30 

3 

Minnesota 

Fuel 

10 

N/C 

120 

Minnesota 

DPS 

15 

3 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Missouri 

PSC 

N/C 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

40 

New  Mexico 

Fuel 

6 

40 

New  Mexico 

MTD 

N/C 

3 

No.  Dakota 

Fuel 

1 

40  est. 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

15 

3 

So.  Dakota 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

So.  Dakota 

PUC 

6 

3 

Texas 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Texas 

RRC 

— 

33 

_3 



Subtotal 

I  13 

126 

27 

404  , 

~v— 

Total 

$570 

COST 

PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  = 

=  $15. 

83 
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TABLE  H-IVa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS- -CASE  4 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  3) 

Alabama 

Fuel 

36 

Arkansas 

Fuel 

3 

Colorado 

Fuel 

3 

Colorado 

GMT 

N/C 

Delaware 

Fuel 

3 

Georgia 

Fuel 

3 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

Iowa 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Kansas 

Fuel 

N/C 

Kansas 

KCC 

30 

Kentucky 

Fuel 

6 

Maryland 

Fuel 

5 

3 

Minnesota 

Fuel 

10 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

36 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

3 

Ohio 

HUT 

6 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

N/C 

Pennsylvania 

Fuel 

6 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense       Bond  Expense 

40 

20 

12 

20  est 

40 

40 
20 
40 

40 

120 

40 

20 

40 

8 

20 
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TABLE  H-IVa  (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


Annual 

Permit  Fees 

Re 

sident 

Agent 

State 

Permit 
Fuel 

Fleet 

Unit  (x 
12 

3) 

Expense 

Bond  Expense 

So.  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Texas 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Virginia 

SCC/Fuel 

6 

West  Virginia 

Fuel 

3 

159 

Subtotal 

21 

-0- 

560 

V 

Total 

$740 

COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  =  $9.49 
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State 

Alabama 

Connecticut 
Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 
Georgia 

Illinois 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 


TABLE  H-Va 
ANNUAL  OUT  OF  POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS --CASE  5 


Permit 

Fuel 

Fuel  ' 
PUC 

PUC 

Fuel 
PSC 

Recipro. 
ICC 

Fuel 

Fuel 
ICC 

Fuel 

PUC 

Fuel 


Massachusetts    Fuel 
Massachusetts    DPU 


New  Hampshire 

Fuel 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

New  York 

Mileage 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

No.  Carolina 

NCU 

Ohio 

Mileage 

Pennsylvania 

Fuel 

Annual  Permit  Fees 


Fleet 


10 

5 


25 


Unit  (x  5) 

60 

15 
50 

25 

5 
25 

15 
N/C 

N/C 

10 
25 

10 

50 

5 

5 
25 

5 

15 

10 

5 
N/C 

10 

N/C 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


Resident  Agent 

Expense Bond  Expense 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


20 
40 


40 
20 

40 
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TABLE  H-Va  (Concluded) 


State 


South  Carolina   Fuel 
South  Carolina   PSC 


Tennessee 

Fuel 

Texas 

Fuel 

Texas 

RRC 

Virginia 

Fuel 

West  Virginia   Fuel 
West  Virginia   PSC 

Wisconsin       Recipro 

Subtotal 

Total 


Annual  Permit  Fees 
Permit      Fleet    Unit  (x  5) 

20 
5 

25 

N/C 
N/C 

15 

5 
15 

N/C 
40        455 


Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense Bond  Expense 


3.50 

20 

20 
3.50 


35.00 


228 


$758 


COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  =  $6.32 
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TABLE  H-VIa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS—CASE  6 

Mscellaneous  Costs 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 
Fuel 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  8) 
96 

Expense 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Fuel 

8 

Georgia 

PSC 

40 

3 

Illinois 

-ICC 

80 

3 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

Louisiana 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Louisiana 

PSC 

80 

3 

Maryland 

Fuel 

5 

8 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

96 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Missouri 

PSC 

N/C 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

40 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

8 

No.  Carolina 

NCU 

8 

Resident  Agent 

Bond  Expense 


40 


40 
20 


40 
20 


Ohio 


HUT 


16 


Oklahoma 

Fuel 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

So.  Carolina 

Fuel 

So.  Carolina 

PSC 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

Tennessee 

PSC 

Texas 

Fuel 

Texas 

RRC 

Subtotal 

Total 

N/A 


10 


N/A 
N/C 

32 


N/C 
40 

N/C 
88 

648 


20 


_3 
15 


V 

$901.00 

COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  =  $7.04 


20 


20 


228 
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TABLE  H-VIIa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS--CASE  7 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  8) 

Alabama 

Fuel 

96 

Arizona 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Arizona 

ACC 

40 

Arkansas 

Fuel 

8 

Arkansas 

ATC 

40 

California 

BE 

N/C 

California 

PUC 

16 

Colorado 

Fuel 

8 

Colorado 

GTM 

N/C 

Connecticut 

Fuel 

24 

Connecticut 

PUC 

10 

80 

Florida 

PUC 

40 

Georgia 

Fuel 

8 

Georgia 

PSC 

40 

Illinois 

ICC 

80 

Illinois 

Recipro. 

24 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

Iowa 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Iowa 

ICC 

8 

Iowa 

Recipro. 

16 

Kansas 

Fuel 

N/C 

Kentucky 

Fuel 

16 

Kentucky 

DMT 

25 

16 

Louisiana 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Louisiana 

PSC 

10 

80 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 

40 

20 


20 


12 
20 

40 


40 

20 

40 
40 

20 
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TABLE  H-VIIa  (Continued) 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Minnesota 

Missouri 
Missouri 

Nebraska 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  Mexico 


Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  8) 

Fuel 

5 

8 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Fuel 

40 

DPS 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

PSC 

N/C 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

RRC 

48 

Fuel 

N/C 

Fuel 

40 

Fuel 
MTD 

16 

N/C 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 


120 


20 


40 


40 


40 


New  York 


TMT 


26.67 


No.  Carolina 
No.  Carolina 


Fuel 
NCU 


Ohio 


HUT' 


16 


Oklahoma 

Fuel 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

So.  Carolina 

Fuel 

So.  Carolina 

PSC 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

Tennessee 

PSC 

Texas 

Fuel 

Texas 

RRC 

N/A 


Utah 


PSC 


N/A 
40 

32 
8 

N/C 
40 

N/C 


N/C 


20 


20 


20 
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State 


TABLE  H-VIIa  (Concluded) 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


Permit 


Virginia 

Fuel/SCC 

West  Virginia 

Fuel 

West  Virginia 

PSC 

Wisconsin 

PSC 

Wisconsin 

Recipro. 

Wyoming 

Mileage 

Wyoming 

PSC 

Subtotal 

Fleet 


57 


Trip  permits  50  at  $5.00 
Total 


Unit  (x  8) 

24 

8 
24 

160 
N/C 

N/C 
80 

1,354.67 


Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense       Bond  Expense 


_3 

51 


V 

2,126.67 

250.00 

$2,376.67 


40 


664 


COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  =  $6.19 
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TABLE  H-VIIIa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS--CASE  8 


Permit 
Fuel 

Annual 
Fleet 

Permit  Fees 
Unit  (x  9) 

108 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

State 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 

Alabama 

40 

Arkansas 

Fuel 

9 

20 

California 

Fuel 

N/C 

Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 

Fuel 

GTM 

PUC 

10 

9 

N/C 
N/C 

36 

20 
5 

Connecticut 

Fuel 

27 

40 

Georgia 

Fuel 

9 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

40 

Iowa 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

20 

Kansas 
Kansas 

Fuel 
KCC 

10 

N/C 
90 

40 
5 

Kentucky 

Fuel 

18 

40 

Louisiana 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Maryland 

Fuel 

5 

9 

Massachusetts 

Fuel 

9 

Minnesota 

Fuel 

10 

N/C 

120 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

108 

40 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Nebraska 
Nebraska 

Fuel 
RRC 

N/A 

N/A 
N/C 

40 

5 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

45 
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TABLE  H-VIIIa  (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


Annual 

Permit  Fees 

Resident  Agent 

State 

Permit 

TMT 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  9) 
30 

Expense 

Bond  Expense 

New  York 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

9 

8 

Ohio 

HUT 

18 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Oregon 

PUC 

22.50 

So.  Carolina 

Fuel 

36 

So.  Dakota 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Texas 

Fuel 

N/C 

' 

20 

Virginia 

Fuel 

18 

West  Virginia 

Fuel 

9 

Subtotal 

i  « 

583.50 

~V 

15 

604 

Total 

$1 

,244 

.50 

COST 

PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 

= 

$3. 

46 
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TABLE  H-IXa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS  — CASE  9 


Annual 

Permit  Fees 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

State 

Permit 
Fuel 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  12) 
144 

Expense        Bond  Expense 

Alabama 

40 

Arizona 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Arizona 

ACC 

60 

3 

Arkansas 

Fuel 

12 

20 

Arkansas 

ATC 

60 

3 

California 

BE 

N/C 

California 

PUC 

24 

3 

Colorado 

Fuel 

12 

48 

Colorado 

PUC 

N/C 

3 

Colorado 

GTM 

N/C 

20  est. 

Delaware 

Fuel 

12 

40 

Florida 

PUC 

60 

Idaho 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Idaho 

Mileage 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Illinois 

ICC 

10 

N/C 

3 

Indiana 

Fuel 

5 

N/C 

40 

Iowa 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

20 

Iowa 

ICC 

12 

3 

Kansas 

Fuel 

N/C 

Kansas 

KCC 

120 

3 

Kentucky 

Fuel 

24 

40 

Kentucky 

DMT 

24 

Louisiana 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

20 

Louisiana 

PSC 

10 

120 

3 

Maryland 

Fuel 

5 

12 

, 
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TABLE  H-IXa  (Continued) 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  12) 

Massachusetts 

Fuel 

12 

Massachusetts 

DPU 

60 

Michigan 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Minnesota 

Fuel 

10 

N/C 

Minnesota 

DPS 

60 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

.144 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Missouri 

PSC 

N/C 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Nebraska 

RRC 

120 

Nevada 

Fuel 

N/C 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

60 

New  Mexico 

Fuel 

24 

New  Mexico 

MTD 

N/C 

New  York 

TMT 

40 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

12 

No.  Carolina 

NCU 

12 

No.  Dakota 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Ohio 

HUT 

24 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

60 

Oregon 

PUC 

6 

Pennsylvania 

Fuel 

24 

So.  Carolina 

Fuel 

48 

So.  Carolina 

PSC 

12 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 


120 

40 
20 

40 

20 

40 


40  est. 


20 
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TABLE  H-IXa  (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


Annual 

Permit  Fees 

Resident  Agent 

State 

Permit 
Fuel 

Fleet 
1 

Unit  (x  12) 
N/C 

Expense 

Bond  Expense 

So.  Dakota 

So .  Dakota 

PUC 

12 

3 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Tennessee 

P§C 

60 

Texas 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Texas 

RRC 

132 

3 

Utah 

Fuel 

N/C 

4 

Utah 

PSC 

N/C 

3 

Virginia 

Fuel 

24 

Washington 

Fuel 

N/C 

20 

Washington 

UTC 

612 

West  Virginia 

Fuel 

12 

West  Virginia 

PSC 

N/C 

3 

Wisconsin 

PSC 

240 

Wyoming 

Mileage 

N/A 

N/A 

40 

Wyoming 

PSC 

120 

_3 

Subtotal 

44 

2,626 

57 

800 

Total 

V 

$3,527 

COST 

PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE 

=  37.00 
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TABLE  H-Xa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS- -CASE  10 


State 

Arizona 
Arizona 

California 
California 

Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kansas 

Maine 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

Minnesota 
Minnesota 

Missouri 
Missouri 


Permit 


Fuel 

235 

ACC 

235 

Fuel 

235 

PUC 

235 

Fuel 

365 

PUC 

365 

GTM 

365 

Fuel 

130 

PUC 

130 

Fuel 

130 

ICC 

365 

Fuel 

365 

Fuel 

365 

ICC 

365 

Fuel 

365 

KCC 

365 

Fuel 

130 

PUC 

130 

Miscellaneous  Costs 
No.  of   Annual  Permit  Fees   Resident  Agent     Bond 
Units    Fleet   Unit  Total      Expense       Expense 


Fuel 

Fuel 
DPU 

Fuel 
DPS 

Fuel 
PSC 


365 

130 
365 

365 
365 

365 

365 


N/A 


10 


1 
25 


10 


N/A 


N/A 
1,175 

N/C 

470 

365 

N/C 
N/C 

390 
1,300 

130 

1,300 

N/C 

N/C 
365 

N/C 
3,650 

N/C 
1,300 

365 


130 

182. 

.50 

N/C 

164. 

25 

N/A 

N/C 

20 

40  est, 

200  est. 
20  est, 
40 

40 

40 
20 

40 


120 


20 
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TABLE  H-Xa  (Continued) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 
No.  of   Annual  Permit  Fees   Resident  Agent     Bond 

Expense Expense 

20 


40 


State 

Permit 

Units 

Fleet 

Unit  Total 

Montana 

Fuel 

235 

N/A 

N/A 

Montana 

BRRC 

235 

1,645 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

365 

N/A 

N/A 

Nebraska 

RRC 

365 

91.25 

New  Hampshire 

Fuel 

130 

130 

New  Hampshire 

PSC 

130 

650 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

365 

1,825 

New  York 

TMT 

365 

1,216.66 

No.  Dakota 

Fuel 

365 

1 

N/C 

No.  Dakota 

PSC 

365 

912.50 

Ohio 

HUT 

365 

730 

Ohio 

PUC 

365 

N/C 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

235 

N/A 

N/A 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

235 

1,175 

Oregon 

PUC 

235 

587.50 

Pennsylvania 

Fuel 

365 

730 

Rhode  Island 

PUC 

130 

910 

So.  Dakota 

Fuel 

365 

1 

N/C 

So.  Dakota 

PUC 

365 

7  30 

Tennessee 

Fuel 

130 

N/C 

Tennessee 

PSC 

130 

650 

Texas 

Fuel 

235 

N/C 

Texas 

RRC 

235 

2,585 

Utah 

Fuel 

365 

N/C 

Utah 

PSC 

365 

N/C 

40  est. 


20 


20 


20 
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TABLE  H-Xa  (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


State 

Permit 
Fuel 

No.  of 
Units 

130 

Annua 1 
Fleet 

Permit  Fees 
Unit  Total 

390 

Resident  Agent 
Expense 

Bond 
Expense 

Virginia 

Washington 

Fuel 

235 

N/C 

20 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Fuel 
PSC 

130 
130 

130 
390 

5 

Wisconsin 

Recipro, 

365 

N/C 

Wyoming 

PSC 

365 

— 

3,650 

_5 



Subtotal 

59 

i 

30,414.66 

i 

90 

784 
j 

v~ 

31, 

347. 

,66 

Trip  permits  360  at 

$5.00  = 

_L 

800, 

00 

Total 

$33, 

147. 

66 

COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE-g-/  =  $3.53 


a./  The  division  for  this  computation  was  established  on  the  basis  of  235 

units  cleared  to  operate  in  25  states  and  130  units  cleared  to  operate 
in  27  states. 
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TABLE  H-XIa 
ANNUAL  OUT-OF-POCKET  FLEET  PERMIT  COSTS- -CASE  '. 


Permit 

Fuel 
PSC 

Annual 
Fleet 

Permit  Fees 
Unit  (x  475) 

5,700 
475 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

State 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 

Alabama 
Alabama 

40 
5 

Arizona 
Arizona 

Fuel 
ACC 

N/A 

N/A 
2,375 

20 
5                4 

Arkansas 
Arkansas 

Fuel 
ATC 

475 
2,375 

20 
5 

California 
California 

Fuel 
PUC 

N/C 
950 

40  est. 
5 

Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 

Fuel 

PSC 

GTM 

475 
N/C 
N/C 

200  est. 
5 

20  est. 

Connecticut 

Fuel 

1,425 

40 

Delaware 

Fuel 

475 

40 

Florida 

PSC 

2,375 

Georgia 
Georgia 

Fuel 
PSC 

475 
2,375 

5 

Illinois 
Illinois 

ICC 

Recipro. 

10 

N/C 

1,425 

5 

Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 

Fuel 

ICC 

Recipro, 

1 

N/C 
475 
950 

20 
5 

Kansas 
Kansas 

Fuel 
KCC 

N/C 
4,750 

40 
5 

Kentucky 

Recipro. 

950 

Louisiana 
Louisiana 

Fuel 
PSC 

N/A 
10 

N/A 
2,375 

20 
5 
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TABLE  H-XIa  (Continued) 


Annual  Permit  Fees 


State 

Permit 

Fleet 

Unit  (x  475 

Maine 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

Maine 

PUC 

25 

4,750 

Maryland 

Fuel 

5 

475 

Minnesota 

Fuel 

10 

N/C 

Minnesota 

PSC 

2,375 

Mississippi 

Fuel 

5,700 

Mississippi 

PSC 

6,175 

Missouri 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Missouri 

PSC 

N/C 

Montana 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Montana 

PSC 

3,225 

Nebraska 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Nebraska 

RRC 

237.50 

New  Hampshire 

PSC 

2,375 

New  Jersey 

Fuel 

2,375 

New  Mexico 

Fuel 

950 

New  Mexico 

sec 

N/C 

New  York 

TMT 

4,750 

New  York 

PSC 

N/A 

N/A 

No.  Carolina 

Fuel 

475 

No.  Carolina 

PSC 

475 

No.  Dakota 

Fuel 

1 

N/C 

No.  Dakota 

PSC 

1,187.50 

Ohio 

HUT 

950 

Ohio 

PSC 

N/C 

Oklahoma 

Fuel 

N/A 

N/A 

Oklahoma 

OCC 

2,375 

Miscellaneous  Costs 

Resident  Agent 

Expense        Bond  Expense 


120 


40 


20 


20 


40 


40 


40  est, 


20 
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TABLE  H-XIa   (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous  Costs 


State 

Permit 
Fuel 

Annual 
Fleet 

Permit  Fees 
Unit  (x  475) 

950 

Re 

sident  Agent 
Expense 

Bond  Expense 

Pennsylvania 

So.  Carolina 
So.  Carolina 

Fuel 
PSC 

1,900 

475 

5 

So.  Dakota 
So.  Dakota 

Fuel 
PSC 

1 

N/C 
950 

5 

Tennessee 
Tennessee 

Fuel 
PSC 

N/C 
2,375 

20 

Texas 
Texas 

Fuel 
RRC 

N/C 
5,225 

5 

20 

Utah 
Utah 

Fuel 
PSC 

N/C 
N/C 

5 

4 

Virginia 

sec 

1,425 

Washington 
Washington 

Fuel 
PSC 

N/C 
24,225 

20 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Fuel 
PSC 

475 
1,425 

5 

Wyoming 
Wyoming 

Mileage 
PSC 

N/A 

N/A 
4,750 

113,900 

5 

110 

Subtotal 

64 

916 

"V 

114 

,990 

Trip  permits  480  at 

$5.00  = 

2 

.400 

< 

Total 


$117,390 


COST  PER  VEHICLE  PER  STATE  =  $6.18 
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APPENDIX   I 


GLOSSARY 


1-1 


GLOSSARY* 


Allocation 


Generic  term  for  payment  of  taxes  to  states 
based  on  highway  use  in  each  state. 


Apportionment 


Allocation  under  the  International  Registration 
Plan  (IRP)  or  a  system  based  on  the  IRP. 


Axle-mile  tax 


Third  structure  tax  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  axles  and  distance  traveled. 


Base  state 


State  from  or  in  which  a  vehicle  is  most  fre- 
quently dispatched,  garaged,  serviced,  main- 
tained, operated  or  otherwise  controlled. 


Base  plate 


--  License  plate  issued  by  the  base  state. 


Basing  point  theory 


The  principle  that  a  vehicle  should  be  regis 
tered  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  based. 


Bond 


Cash  or  surety  required  by  state  tax  agencies 
of  truckers  to  ensure  payment  of  taxes  to  those 
agencies. 


Call  card 


Cards  which  identify  a  vehicle  usually  for  fuel 
tax  agencies  and  utilities  commissions. 


Carrier 


Entity  which  transports  goods  either  on  a  private 
or  for-hire  basis. 


Combination 


A  vehicle  consisting  of  a  power  unit  in  associa- 
tion with  a  trailer  or  semitrailer. 


Commercial  vehicle 


A  vehicle  operated  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  in  furtherance  of  any  commercial  or 
industrial  enterprise. 


Commodity 


Any  article  of  commerce. 


*  Some  of  the  terms  included  in  the  glossary  do  not  have  standard  defini- 
tions throughout  the  trucking  industry;  thus,  the  definitions  presented 
indicate  the  meaning  of  terms  as  used  in  this  report. 


1-2 


Common  carrier 


A  transportation  entity  which  holds  itself  open 
to  serve  the  general  public.  Interstate  common 
carriers  must  hold  authority  issued  by  the  I.C.C, 


Company  driver 


A  driver  who  is  an  employee  entitled  to  employee 
benefits  of  a  transportation,  commercial,  or 
indus  tr  ia 1  bus  ines  s . 


Contract  carrier 


A  for-hire  motor  carrier  under  contract  to  a 
particular  person  or  business. 


Deadhead 


To  operate  a  commercial  vehicle  between  points 
without  a  cargo. 


Exempt  commodity 


Goods  that  may  be  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce without  operating  authority  or  published 
rates. 


First  structure  tax   --  Registration  tax. 


Fleet 


Commercial  vehicles  utilized  by  an  owner  or 
operator  to  conduct  his  operations. 


Fleet  miles 


The  number  of  miles  operated  by  vehicles  of  a 
single  fleet. 


For-hire  carrier 


A  carrier  which  transports  goods  for  compensa- 
tion. 


Fuel  surtax 


A  third  structure  tax  on  fuel  in  addition  to 
normal  fuel  tax. 


Fuel  tax 


Second  structure  tax,  the  basis  of  which  is 
gallons  of  fuel  consumed  in  highway  operations. 


Gross  receipts  tax 


A  third  structure  tax  based  on  compensation  for 
transportation  services. 


Gross  vehicle  weight   --  The  weight  of  a  truck  together  with  its  contents, 


I.C.C. 


Abbreviation  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 


1-3 


Independent  driver 


Interstate  operations 


A  for-hire  driver  whose  compensation  isc on  a 
per-trip  basis  and  who  usually  pays  his  own 
expenses. 

Vehicle  movement  between  or  through  two  or  more 
states. 


Intrastate  operations 


Vehicle  movement  between  two  points  within  the 
same  state. 


IRP 
Legalize 


--  Abbreviation  for  International  Registration  Plan. 

--  The  activities  and  processes  involved  in  obtain- 
ing required  truck  registrations  and  clearances. 


Mileage   tax 


A  third   structure   tax  based   on  a  weight-distance 
or  axle-distance   formula. 


Owner -opera tor 


An  independent  driver  who  both  owns  and  drives 
his  own  vehicle. 


Operating  authority 


Franchise  granted  by  the  I.C.C.  to  carriers  to 
operate  for  hire  in  interstate  commerce.   (Also 
granted  by  individual  states'  regulatory  com- 
missions for  intrastate  commerce.) 


Permit 


Private  carrier 


Prorate 


Identification  (and/or  receipt  for  fees  paid) 
usually  issued  by  fuel  tax  agencies,  utilities 
commissions,  and  vehicle  registration  departments 
in  reciprocity  states. 

A  company  which  maintains  its  own  trucks  to 
transport  its  own  freight. 

To  pay  registration  fees  to  two  or  more  states 
based  on  the  percentage  of  miles  operated  in 
each. 


Reciprocity 


The  granting  of  privileges  or  exemptions  by  one 
state  to  vehicles  properly  registered  in  another 
state  granting  similar  privileges  or  exemptions. 


1-4 


Regulated  carrier 


A  carrier  subject  to  I.C.C.  regulation. 


Regulatory  agency 


A  state  agency  (usually  a  utilities  or  service 
commission)  which  controls  motor  carrier  opera- 
tions. 


Second  structure  tax 


Fuel  tax. 


Special  fuel 


Fuel,  other  than  gasoline,  used  for  propulsion 
of  vehicles  on  highways. 


Third  structure  tax 


Highway-user  tax  other  than  first  or  second 
structure  taxes. 


Ton-mile   tax 


Third   structure   tax  based  on  a  weight-distance 
formula. 


Trip  permit 


Temporary  or  emergency  clearance  for  vehicle  to 
operate  into  or  through  a  state. 
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